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OF 

N A T U R 

I 

DELINEATED. 

''EN M E' 2 II xufAiifnif rviv Eiiri^uotv, 

Some, in order. to avoid fuperftition, have fallen into the 

. wildeft and mofl obAinate atheifm, and trampled upon 

that piety which lies between either extreme. Plut, 

^vS'fdTTCOV^ rtiv 'A A H'0 E J A N a:xo7r«y, vsLfcctroiJioci 

Wherefore bidding farewel to the honours of the multitude, 

and having iny eye upon TRUTH, I will reajly en- 

jdeavour, as far as I am able, to live in the heft nianner 

I can* aid when I die, to die fo. Flato. 

By Mr W O L L A S T O R 

THE SEVENTH EDITION. 

To which is added, 

A PREFACE containing a general Account of the Life, 
Charader, and Writings of the AUTHOR: 

Alfo a Tranflation of the N O T E S into Englifli^ 

LONDON: 

Printed for J. and P. K NAPTON , in Ludgatc-Street. 
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A 

PRE FACE 

CONTAINING 



A General Account of the Life, Cha- 
xafter, and Writings of the Author. 

PERHAPS tfce Perufal of the fd- 
Jowing Sheets may excite the Curio- 
fity of the Reader to wifh for fomc 
General Account concerning the Author of 
them : And it is not improbable that He 
may defire to know, in particular^ Whether 
the Perfon who compofed them was a mer€ 
Speculative Admirer of Virtue; or whe- 
ther He was Himself an Example of that 
Morality which He has fo ftrongly re- 
commended to the PraStice of Others. If 
fuch a Curiofity fhall happen to be raifed in 
any One who was quite a Stranger to this 
Gentleman's Life and CharaSier^ This 
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iv A PREFACE. 

SLIGHT Sketch of Both may chance in 
fomc Meafurc to gratify it, 

Mr William Wollaston, the Author 
of the Religion op Nature deline- 
ated, was descended from a Family which 
appears to have been aocieat and qonfiderable 
in the County of Stafford. It was, long 
fince, divided into T^ido Branches : The for- 
iper of which continued feated in Stafford" 
Jhire ; But the latter was in proceis of Time 
tranfplanted into other Counties. The Head 
of the Second Branch flourifhed formerly at 
jOncot in the County of Stafford i but, qf late 
Years, ac Sbentgn in the County of Letcher : 
and was poffcffed of a very confiderable Eftate 
in thofe and other Counties. From this 5^- 
cond Branch was our Author defcended : And 
from a younger Brother of the fame Branch 
Iprung Sir John Wollaston, Lord Mayor 
pi London^ well known in that Cit^ at the 
Time of the Civil W^f 

Mr Wollaston was born upon the 26tb 
pi March 1659. 21 Coton-Clanford in Staf^ 
fardjhire. When He was in the loth Year 
pf his Age, a Latin School was opened at 

Sbenjlon 



A PRBPJci: V 

Shenfion in Stafford/hire^ where his Father, 
i private Gentleman, of a fmall l^ortune, 
then refidedi And Mr Woll Aston was 
immediately fent to the Mafter of it for fach 
Inftrudion as fte was capable to give Hiih 5 
laind coiitinued near twd Years under his Care. 
After wards' VLq was fent to Litchfield School : 
in which -a great Confufion foon aftef* hap- 
pened, and the I^agiftrates of the City 
turned the Mafter out of' the School-Hpufef. 
Many Scholars followed the Ejefted Mafter : 
And Mr WollastoH, afnongft the reft. 
He remained with Him till He quitted his 
School, which was about three Years : And 
then, the Schifm beiAg ended, He returned 
into the Free-School, ahcf continued there 
about a Year; This was jUI the Schooling 
Mr WoL^AsToiit ever had : And this Time 
was pafTed, hot without Uneafinefs. For, 
though He was always very attentive to Books, 
aftd vtry defirous df liripro^ementy Yet the 
Rudenefs of a Great School was particularly 
difagreeable to his Natural Dijpofitioh i and, 
whait was ftill worfe, He began to be much 
infefted vvith the Head-Ach, which feems to 
have been conftitutibnal in Him. 
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VI A FREFACE. 

Upon the i8th of ^ne 1674. He was 
admitted a Penfioner in Sidney College in 
Cambridge ; beiog then lb much upwards of 
15 Years of Age as from the 26th of the 
preceding Mbrcb. But here He laboured 
under various Ififadvantages : to which a 
Perfon fo circumftanced as He then was» 
could not but be fnbjed;. He had no Ae^ 
guaitttance in the College^ nor even in the 
Univeriity (to \idiich 1^ was cornea Coun- 
try Lad from a Country School^) few Books 
or other Advantages ; no ylffiftance or D/* 
region from any Bcxfy; nor fuffictent Confi- 
dence to fupply that Defed: by Inquiry or 
Converfation. Add to this. That his State 
of Health was not quite firm : And that his 
jUhmance was by no Means more than fuf- 
ficient for bare Neceflaries ; his then Situa** 
tion being that of younger Brother, defend- 
ed from younger Brothers for feveral Sue- 
ceffions. (Tho'^ indeed,- his Grandfather 
had had a confidcrablc Eftate both Real and 
Perfonal, together with an Office of 700/. 
fer Annum.) However, under All thefe 
Difad vantages, ' Mr Woll aston acqiured a 
great Degree of Reputation in the Uni- 

verfity: 



wrfity : perhaps M much ; For had it been 
kjiy it might have efcaped the Ta< of Envy^ 
which probably Was the Caofe of His tsAffyng 
HFrefirment in the Colkgey which a Young 
Man of bis Charadter had ILeafon to expert* 

Upon the 29th oi September 1681 He left 
the Univerfity: being then Twenty two 
Years and ah Half (Md. He had tommeneed 
M^tr of Jfrtt the Summer before : And it 
fbems to have been about this Ttme^ that 
He took Deaetftfs Orders* 

Frooi Cambridge He went to' pay hii Duty 
to his Father and Mothery who no'w lived 
at Great Bloxwyche : having fifft made a 
Three Weeks Vifit to the then Head of this 
Branch of the Family, his Coufin Wollas- 
Toii of Sberitori. And He remained at Blox-* 
ieychi^ with his Father and Mother (whom 
He had not feen for many Years before) till 
ikfojr or June 1682. About which Time, 
feeing no Profpedt of Preferment, He (o far 
conformed Himfelf to the Circumdances of 
bis Fortune as to become Aniftant to the 
Head-Mafter of Birmingham School : Who 
readily embraced the Opportunity of fuch a 
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Co-Adjutdr, and toniidered Mr Wozlm^ 
TON as ope thfit prudcotially ftooped to an 
Employment below what He might have 
reaibnably pretended to. And bis Couim of 
jSbenion was far from bueing difpleafed at this 
Inftance of his Relation's bumble Induftry. 

In a fhort Time He got a fmall Ledtorfhip 
iat a Chapel abouit two Miles diftant. Bat 
JtHe did the Duty ojf the Whole Sunday: 
.Which, together with the Bufinefe of a 
Great Free- School, for about four Years, 
began to break his Conftitution 3 and, if 
continued, had probably overcome it quite, 
though the Stamina of it were naturally 
yery ftrong, 

. During this Space He lifcewife fdffcred 
many Anxieties and underwent a Deal of 
Trouble and Uneafinefs, in order to extri- 
c;ate Two of his Brothers from fome Incon-^ 
veniencies to which their own Imprudencies 
had fubjedtcd them. And in the good Of- 
fices which Hei did theni at this Time, He 
feems to havfe rather &oer^aSled his Part: 
For He inciplged his AfFedlion for them^ 
piore than Was confiftcnt with a due Regard 

ta 
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to his own Wdyfare, as He was -theii cir* 
caraftanced. : ' 

^ - - - • * 

ISThen He had. been about fonr.Yfflrs at 
Bfrmingbamy He was chofen: Second Mailer 
of the School :cln which there were three 
MaAex^, two. Afiiflants^ and a Writings 
Mafter. It was pretended that He was too 
Toung to be Head-Mafter of fo great a 
Schools But ^ in Reality, the Old Matter 
was turned out iii oirder to make way for a 
particular Perjan to Succeed Him. And 
fome jof the Governors even owned that 
MrWoLLASTON had Wrong done Him^ 
in not being preferred ttill higher. He kept 
this new Station about two Years. It was 
worth to Him about 70 /. per Ai^num. Up- 
on this Occafion He took Priefi^s Orders: 
For the Words of the Charter were inters 
preted to require' that the Maflers ihould be 
m Thfe Orders, and yet muft take no Ec- 
clefiaftical Preferment, 

The late Chief Mafter, a valuable and 
good Old Man, and for whom Mr Woll as-^ 
TON of Sbenton had an Efteem, retired af- 
ter his ExpulOoa to his Brother's Houfe in 

the 
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the NdghlxMirhobd (xf Sbenttn. He once 
or twice waited upon Mr WoLLAStow of 
SbenHn: And undoubtedly iaioxmtA Him 
of tbe Cbarafler^^ Learhing, Converiadon 
and Condotft of Our Author ; which He 
was very tapabk of J$higi beeaoie th^ had 
lived together tiU the Tioae of thk Old Otn^ 
tleneian's leaTing Birmingbdm. 

Mr WoLL Astoi^ of Sbentori ha^iDg hdW 
lately loft his mly^ Stotj and never intending 
(as appears from his nvhok Condud) to givft 
his Eftate to his Daugbietii ^tirfued his Fa^ 
ther's Defign of continuing it in the Mais 
Line of his Family : and refolved to fettle 
it upon oar Author's Unclie and Father (his 
own Jirji Cmjins and his nearejl Male Itda* 
iions) in the fame Proportions and Manner^ 
exadly, in which it had been intailed &yc^ 
racrly upon them by his Father. And at* 
cordingly He made fuch a Settlement r fub-^ 
jcd however to a Revocation. 

Mr WotLAsTON alf this While applied 
Himfelf to his Bufinefe : and never fo much 
as waited upon his Coufin, or employed 
any one to'fpeak ox ad any thing in his Be- 
half^ 
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^alf 5 (tho' many then blamed Him for ne- 
gledii^ to do it.) Only One Vifit He made 
ilim, in the November before bis Deatb; 
which was upon a Saturday in the After^ 
noon. He gave Him a SeraK)n the aext 
Day } received his Hearty Thanks j and the 
next Morning defired Leave to return to thf 
Duties of his Station : Without fpeaking 
or even infinuating any thing in relation to 
his Estate. His Coufin difmifled Him 
with great Kindncfs : And, by hb Looh and 
Manner^ feemed to have a particular 
Regard^ for hitnj^ but difeovered* nothiog 
of his Intention by Words. 

Ktowever, his Coufin of Shenton was^ 
ufed to employ Perfons privately^ toobferve 
ear Author's Behaviour: (who little fuf- 
pedted any fuch Matter.) And his Bebo/^ 
viour was found to be fuch, that the flriSer 
die Obfervations were upon it, the more they 
turned to his Advantage. In Fine, Mr 
WoLL ASTON became fo thoroughly fatisficd 
of oui; Author's Merits that He revoked 
the before-mentioned Settlement^ and made 
a WiiiL in his Favor. 
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In Aigujl fi>llowiDg, Mr Woll aston of 
Sbentan fell fick : and fcnt fecretly to our 
Anthor ** to tome over to Him as of hh 
•' Own Accord withooc any Notice of his 
^ Illnefe/* He com pBdd With the Meflage : 
and flaid fbme Days at Sbenton. But whilft 
He was gone Home again, under a Rromife 
of returning, his Coofih died.- 

It was the ipth i£ Aiguji 1688. wheii 
this Gentleman died. His Will gave a 
new and a great Turn to our Mr WoLt as- 
ton 's Affairs : who found Himfelf intided 
by it to a very ample Eftute. 

The Greumfiances relating to fh6 Meani 
whereby the laft mentioned Mr Wollas-^ 
TON came to the Pofleffion of his Eftate, 
and the Steps which led to it, have been 
the more minutely particularized here 5 Be* 
cadfe Common Fame has fomehow caught 
up and forwarded a groundkfs Imagination^ 
•* That the Author was an absolut£ 
" Stranger to the former Pofleflbr and 
** to his Family, and happened to faU into 
•^ his Company, by mere Accident, at 

<« aar 
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f^ ap Inn'' Which is fo far from being true 
or even bearing any , Refemblance to %rutb^ 
That they were in Fa£t very near Relations ; 
aiid this very EJiate h^d been twice entailed 
upon Mr Woj-lastow's Uncle and Father. 

Such a Sudden a^^d Advantageous Altera* 
lion of Affairs yvould have intooficate^ Many. 
But the fame Firmness of Mjtnd, which 
fupported this Gentleman under the Prefr 
fures of his more Adverfe Fortune ^ enabled 
pim to be^r his Profperity with Moderation : 
And his Rej-igion and Philosophy taughf 
Him to maintain a due Equanitfiity under cjir 
ther Extreme, 

In November 1688 He came to Lqndon: 
And about a Twelve-month after, upon the 
26th of November 1689, He married Mr$ 
CATHARINE Charlton, one of the 
Daughters of Mr Nicholas Charlton, an 
eminent Citizen of London ; a fine Womaq^ 
with a good Fortune and a moji excellent Cba- 
raBer. They lived extremely happy in each 
other, till her Death left Him a mournful 
Widower, upon the 21 ft of ^uly 1720. 
J5y Her He had eleven Children : Of whom 

four 
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lour cl|cd in his jLifc-tiiSic; the reft furvivod 
Him, 

He may moft truly be faid to hsLVcfettle^ 
ia Liondon: For He very fcldom went out 
of it. He took no pelight in unneceflary 
Journies : And, for atx)ye Thirty Years bci^ 
fofe his Death, had not beeii abfent from 
his Habitation in Cbarfer-Houfe Square^ fo 
much as O^ie wbpk Ni^bt. 

In this his Sett^emont in London^ He chofe 
a Private and R^ired Life. His Carnage 
was neverthelefs Free and Open. He aimed 
at folid and real Content, rather thaa 
S]HEw andGR4^Ni^uR : and manifefted his 
Diflike of Power and Dignity, by refu-- 
Jing one of the bighejt Preferments in the 
Churchy whcp it was offered to Him. He 
endeavoured to excel m Sincerity and 
Useful Sense, more than in Formali- 

A 

He was perfedly acquainted with the £/(?* 
pientary Parts of Learning : And with the 
learned Languages *, Latin, Greek, Hebreur, 
Arabic, e?r. He thoughj it neceflary to add 
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to Thefc fiich a Degree of Philqhgy and 
Critkifm M fcsaned likely to be Ufeful to 
Him; and alio Mathematical Sciences^ or 
at leaft the Fundamentals of them ^ The Oe-- 
neral pbilofopby of l!f ature j The Hijhry 
and Antiquities of thQ more If nown and 
noted States and Kingdoms } aftd fuch like 
Bruoition. Aad- in order to attain the 
Knowledge of Tftux Rsliqiom and the 
Discovery of Truth, (the Points which 
He alws^s^ h^ particularly in View, and to 
which He cbie^y dire£ted all hi& .^tudies^ 
He diligently inquired into the Idolatries of 
the Heathens ; And made Himieif Mas« 
-^E^ of the Sentiments^ Rites ^ and Learning 
pf the Jews; the History oi iht frji 
Settlement of Christianity, and the 
Opinions and PraSiices introduced into it 
fince. In the mean time He exercifed and 
improved his Mind by throwing off Pre* 
vy DICES; ufing Himfelf to ^Zf^r Images ; 
bbferving the Influence and Extent of Axi^ 
QMS, the Nature and Force of CoNSEQUEN-r 
C£S,,and the Jk&fi&ft/of inveftigating TRtTTk. 
In General^ He accollpmed Himfelf to much 

♦ * • 

Thinking ; as well as to much Reading. 
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By this Method Indeed He was radier 
qualified for private InJiruSion^ thaxi ao 
compliQied for public Conversation and 
Shew. But the latter was not bis Point. 
He looked upon that Specious Sort of Know*. 
I. EDGE which often gains a Man the Repu- 
tation of a Scholar at a very cheap Rate, to 
be a False Learninjg and of no kind of 
Service to Him whp was in Qucftof Real 
Knowledqe. 

He was of Opinion too That a Man 
might eafily read too much : And he con- 
fidered the Helluo Librorum and the 
True Scholar, as two very different Cha- 
radters« 

The Love of Truth and Reason 
made Him love Free Thinking : and, as 
far as the World would .^^^r it. Free., 
Speaking too* This tended. He thought, 
to the Difcovery of Error. Tho' He 
was not infenfible that it might render Him ' 
l^fs acceptable to many Perfons : particular- - 
ly, to thofc who perhaps have only juft- 
Senfe enough to perceive their own Wcab- 

nefsj 
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toefs } or judge of Things by the Vogue they 
bear, or tj^e Refpe£t they have to their own 
Intereft or Party $ or <ian neither bear the 
Trouble of an honeft Inquiry themfelves, 
nor yet that another ihould know what they 
do not know ; in ihort, to every 'Prejudiced 
Perfon whatfoever. But He took all Oppor- 
tunities to ajfert ferioujly and inculcate Jire- 
nuoujkf the Being and Perfections of 
Gk)J) J his Providence, both General and 
Particular j the Obligations we are under 
to adore Him; the Reasonableness of 
Virtue j the Immateriality and Im- 
mortality of the Soul J future Re- 
wards and Punishments ; andodier Bigb 
and efential Points of Natural Religion 
and the Christian Revelation. In 
fine. To reafon impartially, and to know 
where to Jiop^ was the Mark He always 
aimed at. 

And He loved Truth, not in Specula-- 
tion only, butalfoin PraSlice: For he loved 
PUNCTUAL Honesty. 

He likewife delighted in Method and 
Regularity ; And chofe to have his La- 

R hours 
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bours and Refre(hments Periodical*, and 
that his Family and Friends ihouid obferve 
the proper Seafons of their Revolutions. The 
. Reverfe of this being the prevailing Temper, 
or at leaft PraSlice of Mankind, oftenthnes 
either deprived Him of Conver fation or ren- 
dered it difagreeable to Him. 

The General Character of his Na- 
ture was. That it was Tikder and Sen- 
sible. This Tenderness difpofed Him 
to feel arid compajfionate the Miferies of 
others : Inibmuch that He many times fuf- 
fered more perhaps in another man's Cafe 
than the man did in his own. This Ten- 
derness induced Mim always to endeavoor 
to fatisfy and convince^ in Cafes where He 
might have commanded de^otically and ab- 
folutely. Tho' it is, not improbable that 
in this He was frequently mifunderjlood as if 
He meant to chide^ when He only intended 
to explain and convince. To this Tender- 
ness may alfo. be afcribed that excejive Mor 
dejly and Diffidence of Hinifelf which made 
Him delight in Privacy and Retirement*, 
iind incapacitated Hirti in a great Meafure 
from appearing, in Public, at till like what 

He 
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ttc really was ; and even occafioned JHim 
ibmetimes to feem inferior to thofe, who ex-- 
teeded Him in nothing but Forwardness 
ANri Conceit. Something, of this might 
indeed be owing to the Deprejion of hi% 
spirits in his younger Days. From the fame 
Caujes might arife his ftrong Apprehenfion 
of the Unreasonableness and Injus- 
tice of thofe, who were defignedly the Be- 
ginners of Quarrels or Abufes, or invaded 
withput Provocation Another's Good Name. 
The fame Tenderness rendered Him in a 
high Manner fenfiblc of the Defertion^ Un^ 
kindnefs or Indifference of Friends. 

He never indulged his Passions to the 
Hurt of any One. If in any refpedl He 
fhewed that He was not fo eompleat a Stoic 
as to have eradicated his Passions, oxfoper- 
fe£i a Philosophpr as never to befurprized 
by them ; it was in the Efcape of an bajly 
Word or ExpreJJion now and then, when He 
was put off of his Guard by Hurries, Indif- 
pofitions, or fuch lijce Occafions. Yet He 
Was not always angry, when the Urgency of 
Bufnefs^ the Straitnefs of Time, the Impor^ 
tunity of impertinent 'People, or the like, 

b 2 caufed 
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caufed Him to talk louder or quicker than or- 
dinary ; nor often, (if at all) without fuf- 
jicient Reafon ; nor ever fo angry with any 
One elfe\ as He would be with Himself 
for having been fo. In (hort. If every One 
would reftrain their Anger within the fame 
Bounds as He did, there might be a hajly 
Word or E^^preJJton dropped fometimes upon 
Provocation or Indifpofition i But there would 
never beRESENTMENT, Wrath or Quar- 
rel more in the World. 

He was moft remarkably Chearful and 
Lively in Private Conversation • and 
by his Inclination ready ^ as well as by his 
Treafures of Learning abundantly qualified^ 
to ht ferviceable to all forts of Perfons. This 
rendered his Company agreeable : and 
Himfelf worthy to be courted by the Learned 
and Virtuous. But a General Acqjjain- 
tance was what He never cultivated : and 
it grew more and more hxsAverJion. So 
that He paiTed his Days moftly at Home, 
with 2ifew Friends : with whom He could 
enjoy an agreeable Relaxation of Mind, 
and receive All the Advantages of a Jincere 
and open FRiEfifDSHiP. This ExceJJive Re- 

tiranent 
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tirement was however attended with fome 
Inconveniencies. His Intimates were drop- 
ping ofF^ and their Places remained unfup-- 
plied ; His own Infirmities were increafing % 
The Frequent RemiJJion of Study growing 
more and more necejfary ; and his Solitudes 
at the fame Time becoming lefs and lefs 
pkiffant and agreeable. 

What Decays foever there might be in 
his Bodily Strength^ He neverthelefs 
retained to the laft. the Clear nefs and Per-- 
fpicuity of his Thoughts. But perceiving 
his befigns fruftrated by the daily Attacks 
of Nature, and that it would be impof- 
fible to Jinijh find compleat them in the 
Manner He wiQied, it feems as if He had 
intended to deflroy with his own Hand the 
great eji Part of his Works : And that 
thofe few ManufcriptSy which were found 
after his Death, vvere indebted to the T^rea-- 
chery of his Memory for their Prefervation. 
For He had within the laft two or three 
Years of his Life aSlually burnt feveral 
Treatifes, in the Compofition whereof He 
had beftowed no fmall ^a?itity of Time 
;and Pains, The following indeed happened 
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to befpared : Bat from the TIace in which 
they were depofited, and from fome ofber 
Circumftances^ 'tis probable that they owed 
their Efcape to mere Forgetfulnefs. They 
were in Number thirteen, (befides about 
Fourfcore Sermons) viz. j. An Hebrew 
Grammar. 2. Tyrocinia Arabica & Sy^ 
riaca. 3. Specimen Vocabularii Btblico^ 
Hebraicij literis noflratibus quantum fert 
Linguarum Diflbnantia defcripti. 4. For- 
mulae qusedam Gemarina. 5, De variis 
generibus /^-^/i^w, metrorum^ carminum^ &c. 
apud Judaos^ Grctcos & Latinos. 6. Dc 
Vocum T^onis Monitio ad Tyrones. 7. Ru- 
dimenta ad Matbejin & Pbilofopbiam fpecr 
tantia. 8. Mifcellanea Pbilologica. 9. Opi- 
nions of the Ancient Pbilofapbers. 10. lou- 
^a/xaj five Religionis & Literaturit Ju^ 
daica Synopfis. 1 1 . A CoUedion of fome 
Antiquities and Particulars in the Hiftory 
of Mankind : tending to ihew that Men 
bave not been bere upon tbis Eartb from 
Eternity, (§c. 12. Some Paflagcs re- 
lating to the Hijlory of Christ j coUeded 
out of the Primitive Fathers. 13. A Trea- 
tife relating to the Jews ; of their Antiquities^ 
Language^ &c. And what renders it the 

more 
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mo^ probable, or indeed almoil beyond 
Doubt, That He wp^ld have deftroyed thefi 
Jikiwife if He h^d remernbiered them, is 
Th^ feveral of th^e which reniain unde^ 
firmed are only Rudiments or rougher Sketches 
df what He afi^rwar^ds recpnfidei;ed and car- 
ried on i»ud) farther : and which, even af-^ 
terfuch RevifaJ^ Hp jiftverthelefs committed 
to the Fkmes^ as being flill (in his Opinion) 
Jhort of that Perfection to which He 
dejired and had intended to bring them. 

It muft be (mned indeed that He had 
formerly publifliedia Paraphrase Qnpart 
of the Book of EccLEsiASTfes, which He 
had not correSted. But for that very Rea-^ 
fin He was afterwards earnejily defirous to 
fupprefs it. And He likewife compofed 
and printed a litde Latin Grammar. 
But this was only for the Ufeoi his Family. 
The former was printed in the Year 1690 : 
The latter in 1703. 

Not long before his Death, He publifhed 
the ENSUING Treatise, intitkd " The 
** Religion OF Nature delineated:'* 
in which the Picture of his Life is moft 

b 4 fully 
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fully drawn. T%ere you may behold Him 
in his Real Charactibr : in the humble 
Submission and Resignation of Him- 
felf to the unerring Will of the Divine 
Being ; in his true Conjugal and pa- 
ternal Affection to his Family ^ in 
his KIND Regard and Benevolence 
towards his Fellow-Creatures ^ according to 
their refpedive Stations in Life. For He 
Himself Jleadily praSfifed thofe Duties 
and Obligations, which He fo carneftly 
recommended to Others. 

The Great Demand for this Book (of 
which more than Ten Thoufand were fold 
in a very few Years) and the public Ho- 
nours paid to the Memory of the Author, 
are fufficient Teftimonies of its Value. He 
had, in the Year 1722, printed off a few 
Copies of it for private Ufe. And as foon 
as he had done fo, He began to turn his 
Thoughts to the Third Question : as 
appears by a ^lanufcript intitled Heads and 
Materials for an Anfwer to ^ejiion 3 . fet 
down rudely and any bow^ in order to be 
confidered, &c. after they are got into Jbme 
Order. July 4, 1723. Underneath which 

We 
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He has added, ^ey are written af Length 
(not in my Sbort-band) ' that Jo if tbit 
Anfwer Jhould never befnijhed^ tbey m(^ 
however not be totally loft. However, in 
tbis Defign He had Opportunity to ipake 
but a very fm(ill Progrefs. For it was juft 
about this Time tbat, at the Iiifbthces and 
Pcrfuafion of his Friends, He fet about 
revifing and publiftying the following Work ; 
wherein he had anfwered die two jirft of 
the propofed Queftions : Refolving, as foon 
as that fhould be done, to return to and 
finifli his Anfwer to the Third Que s-^ 

TION. 

But in that He was difappomted. For 
immediately after he had compleated the 
Revifal and Publication of the following 
Treatife, an accident (of breaking his Arm) 
increafed his Diflempers, and accelerated 
his Death : which happened upon the 2i^tb 
of OSiober 1724, and has abfolutely put an 
End to the Expedation of feeing any more 
of his Works in Print. For it would be 
equally injurious to the Author, and dif- 
refpe&ful to the Public, if his Family 
ihould expofe his more imperfect Sket- 
ches 
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CHES .u|Vim> rftfr bixDeatb: wiftai He 
HiMSCLF had in hk Idib-dme deftnyci ic* 
vessXmore fmjfbed Piecss, becaofe He jadg« 
ed tbi^ nt^/uffciaaijf accurate. 

His Body was carried down to Great 
Finbortn^ m^Suffidk^ (one of his Eftates, 
aod the^ principal Refidence of his now 
eUeft Son) and laid dofe by the Side of his 
deoeaiedWi&; agreeably to the two M* 
lowing Epitaphs, compofed by Him for 
her and for himfelf, and inforibed npoa 
their comoion Monunoent: 



Hie, 
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flic, ad imum parietem, fita cQ: 

CATHARINA, 

iDULIELMI WOLLASTON 

Hujus Mannii Finburienjs Podilni, ^c* 

■ • • ' ' ' ■ ^^_ 

Uxor TcvfiS'ioi ac dileftifliina : 

• i 

E qu^ prolem lUe mumerofam et pulcfaram 

fufcepit, 

Ipfa olim pulcberrimS. 

Ob. Julii 21, 4*C. 1720, JEJt. so. 

Sepulcrumque occupavit 

Gonjugi fecum commune foturam : 

Ut qui conjuniSlifSmi vixerunt, 

Etiam MortuL miftis cineribus, uniantun 

•-.'•1- ■ ^ * 
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Nov. 6, 1724. 

Juxtareliquias CATHARINE fuae 

Ipfius (GULIELMI WOLLASTON 

Conditi funt dneres proitaifC. 

Fuit is ■ (ii quis aveat fdre) 

Genere ortus perantiquo, nee ignobill ; 

Academicis difclplinis imbutus Cantabrigise^ 

Quibus ibi fluduit per annos plus fcptem j 

Haercditate ampla, Numine favente, audtus : 

Valetudine tamen fuS, parum firma^ 

Hominumque corruptis moribus & judiciis 

iniquis 

Diligenter expeniis ac aeftimatis^ 

Vitaeprivatae iter iiimpfit : 

Suorum faluti & commodis proipiciens ; 

Bonis Uteris animum excolens^ vel obledtans } 

Sprctis fama atque honoribus, 

Etiam oblatis, 

Veri confcientia tacUa contentus. 

Cum vixiflet ann. 65, dl. 217, 

Curfa quern Deus dederat peradto, 

Fato ceffit. K"tK1 H'VK 
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From all that has been £iid conceming 
Mr WoLLAstoN, it appears that not^kh-*- 
iland his Declining, to accept of any Public 
Employment, yet his Stvdies w€rc de- 
figned to be of Public TJfe : And his Soli-^ 
TUDB was far from being employed in vain 
and trifling AmufementSy ternodnating in 
Himfelf akne. 

4 

His latefl^ Moments were calm and edfy y 
Such as might be expected to clofe a Life 
fpent like his : And He left the World, as 
He fojourned in it, quietly and reflgnedly. 
Both the Manner of his Life and that of 
his Death were well worthy of Lnitatiou. 

It is fcarce worth while to take any No- 
tice of an idle or malicious Refledion which 
has been caft, by fome over-zealous Perfons, 
upon this Gentleman's Memory, as if He 
had put a Slight upon Christianity by 
laying fo much Strefs upon the Obligations 
of Truth, Reason, and Virtue : Or 
as if He could not have believed aright^ be- 
caufe He did not think it neceflary to digrefs 
from his SubjeSl in Order to insert his 

Creed, 
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Ckeed. Surely, i Sufpicion thus founded 
tm defefve m Regard. However, it may 
not be affiifs to obferve, that it has probably 
been increafed by a vulgar miftake tbut 
Mr WoLLASTON, the Author of the Re* 
i.ie;^ioN OF Nature i)ELiN£ATXD, was 
^ fame Perfouynxb, MrWooLSTON who 
wrote feveral Pieces which grofsly attacked 
the Literal Truth of thtf^Mirades of Jbsus 
Christ. And this Miflake, which arofe 
originally from the SimiKtudd of Names^ 
might happen to be further confirmed by 
Mr Woolston's irititling Himfelf " Late 
" Fellow of Sidney College in Cam- 
*' bridge:'^ At which College our Author 
Himfelf and Four of his Sons were edu« 
cated. 
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THE Religion of Manure 
DELINEATED being a Book 
in great Efteem with her latie Ma- 
jefty Queen Caroline, flie was 
pleaied to command me to tranflate 
the Notes into Engli/h for her owa 
Ufe: And there being a Demand 
for a new Edition, it was thought 
proper to publifh this Tranflation, 
as thefe Notes are Illuftrations and 
Confirmations of the Sentiments of 
the learned Author ; and therefore I 
have confented to the Publifhing of 
them. 

JOHN CLARKE. 

Saltjbury^ 
17 Jpril^ I7S<>« 
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THE 

RELIGION 

O F 

N A T U R E 

DELINEATED. 

■ I i I 

To A. F. Efqj 

WAS much furpriied, SIRj when (fome 
time ago) you fo importunately defired n^ 
thoughts upon thefe queftions, 

i 1. Is there really any Juch thing as natural reli- 
gion, ^r^^^/y and truly fo called? 

II. If there is^ what is it ? 

III. How may a man qualify himfelf fo as to he 
able to judge ^ for hirhfdf of the other religions pro- . 
feji in the world -^ to fettle his own opinions in dijpu- ^ 
table matters \ and then to enjoy tranquillity of imndy 
ikeither dijiurbing others^ nor being dijiurbed at what 
paffes among them t 

With what view youdid thisij whether in eX- 
pedation of fome little degree of fatisfadtion ; or 
merely to try my abilities \ or (whieh I rather 
think) but of kindnpfs to amufe me at a time, 

B when 
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when I wanted fomething to divert melancholy re- 
flcidons, I fhall not venture to guefs. I fiiall only 
fay, that could I have forefeen in due time, that 
fuch a tail^ was to be impofed upon me, I might 
have been better prepared for* it. I might have 
marked what was fuitable to my purpofe in thofe 
, books, which I have red, but fhall fcarceever re- 
' turn to read any more : many more I might have 
reotoo, which, not wanting them for my own con- 
viction, I have neglefted, and now have neither lei- 
fure nor patience ta perufe : I might have noted 
what the various occurrences and cafes, that hap- 
pen in life, fuggefted : and, in general, I might 
have placed more of mytime on fuch parts of learn- 
ing, as would have been direftly ferviceable to me 
on the prefent occafipn. 

However, as I have not Ipent my days without 
thinking and refleding ferioufly within my fclf up- 
on the articles and duties of natural religion^ and 
they are my thoughts which you require, I have at- 
tempted, by recollefting old meditations, and con- 
folting a few fcatterd papers, in which I had for- 
merly for my own ufe fet down fome of them 
(briefly, andalmoft foleciftically), to give an anfwer 
to the t^o firft of your queftions, together : tHo I 
muft-own, not without trouble iA adjufting and 
comparing loofe fentiments, filling up vacuities^ 
and bringing the chaos into the fhape of fomething 
like a fyflem. 

Notwithflanding what I have faid, in a treatifc 
of natural religion^ 2l fubjeft fo beaten and exhaufl- 
cd in all its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which 
fo many notions will inevitably occur that are no 
one's property, ajid fo many things require to be 

proved. 
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proved, which can fcarce be proved by any other 

but the old arguments (or not fo well), you muft 

not expedt to find much that is new. Yttfomething 

perhaps you may. That, which is advanced in the 

following papers, concerning the nature of moral \ 

good and evil^ and is the prevailing thought that 

runs thro them all, I never met with any where. 

And even as to thofe matters, in which I have been 

prevented by others, and which periiaps may be 

common, you have them, not as I took them from 

any body, but as they ufed to appear to me in my 

walks and folitudes. So that they are indeed tny 

tboughtSy fuch as have been long mine^ which I fend 

you s without any regard to what others have, or 

have not faid : as I perfuade my fdf you will eafily 

perceive. It is not hard to difcem, whether a work 

of this kind be all of a piece ; and to diftinguilh 

the genuine hand of an author from the falfe wares 

and patch-work of a plagiary. Tho after all, it 

would be madnefs in a man to go out of his right 

way, only becaufe it has been frequented by others, 

or perhaps is thehighroad. 

Senfible how unfiniftied this performance is, I 
call it only a Delineation^ or rude draught. Where 
I am defe£tive, or trip, I hope you will excufe a 
friend, who has now pafled the threihold of pld 
age ; and is, upon that and other accounts, not able 
to bear much ftiidy or application. And thus I com- 
mit to your candor what follows : which, for the 
fake of order and perfpicuity, I hav^ divided into 
feUionSy and propojitions. 
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4 T'/^^ Religion of Nature. Se^. I, 
Sect. I. Of Moral Good and EvU. 

THE foundation of religion lies in that diffe- 
rence between the a6ts of men, which dif- 
tinguirties them xnxjbgood^ evit^ indifferent. For if 
therc.is fucha difference, there muft be religion; 
fc? contra. Upon this account it is that fuch a long 
and laborious inquiry hath been made after fome ge- 
neral idea *, or fome rule ^, by comparing the fore- 
faid a6ls with which it might appear, to which 
kind they refpedtively belong ^. And tho men have 

, « So, in Plato, Socrates requires of Euthyfhro not to teach 

hilXl^yTi h tvo h'^a^ai rSvwoXkSv oa-txv d\\* IkbTvo uvto 8?^^, « meiyJa. tii 

ttrtct o&i& iiTh Jtrx, " one or two particulars of the multitudbof 
** things that are j oft and right ; but to fliew him the original 
** pattern itfclf, by which every thing that is jufl and good 

** becomes fo." And again, ravrnv reivw fxs aitrhv ^i^a^oy rh 'l^av 
*r»? vrors Ir*** ^V* 6tf Ixiiyriv a7roCXsT«y, ^ )^(u/xtv^ avrn tffa.fohlyfxo.ri, o 
plv ar Twtirrov ?, mv iv n evn aWSf ri( larpaTlrjf ^w oa-iov tTtat* o 2*' «v/U^ 

roiurbi,fM <p£. « Shcw me the original image or pidlure, that I 
** may fee wjiat fort of a thing it is, and when I look upon it, 
'* and make ufe of it as the original pattern, I may be able to 
** afiirm, that an aftion performd by you or any other per- 
** fon, if it be of fuch a fort, is juft and good; and, if it be not 
*' . of fuch a fort, then I cannot affirm it to be fo." Pojce exem- 
plar ^w^/. " Encuiire sftcrtJbe, ori^tud pattern of virtue." Luc. 

b O?^ T« y' ttlar^hf KcLVovi t5 xaXtt fAaQaiv, *< JJc knOWS what VlCC 

** is, having been taught by the rule of virtue." Eurip. J^/fit 
Rcgula, peccatis ^/e pcenas irroget aquas, ** Wc ought to have 
** {omtJRu/e, whereby punifhments may be proportiond to 
" the crimes," fays Horace. Now by the fame rule, by which 
punilhment3 are jullly proportiond, crimes muft be diftinguifhd 
amongft thcmfelves ; and therefore much more, crimes from no- 
crimes, and crimes from good adlions. So that it is at bottom 
a rule whkh can do this, that 15 jequired. 

« Formula qu^edam cohftituenda eft : quamfifequetnurin compa* 
rations rerum^ ah officio rmnquam recedemus, ** There ought to be 
^ fome role cftablilhd : which if we follow in comparing thlngi 
** with each other, we Ihall never fall fhort of our duty." Cic. 

not 
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tiot yet agreed upon any one, yet one certainly 
there muft be ^. That, which I am going to pro- 
pofe, has always feenid to me not only evidently 
true, but withal fo obvious and plain, that perhaps 
for this very reafon it hath not merited the notice 
of authors : and the ufe and application of it is fo 
eafy, that if things are but fairly permitted to fpeak 
for rfiemfelvcs their own natural language, they 
will, with a moderate attention, be found tbemfelves 
to proclaim their own reftitude or obliquity ; that 
is, whether they are difagreeable to it, or not. I 
fhall endeavour by degrees to explain my meaning. 

I. Tbat aft, which may be denominated morally 
good or evil, muft be the a^ of a being capable of dif- 
tinguijhing, choofing, and a£lingfor bimfelf^ : or more 
briefly, of an intelligent and free agent. Becaufe in 
proper Ipeaking no aft at all can be afcrrbed to that, 
which is not indued with thefe capacities. For that, 
which cannot diftinguifh, cannot choofe.: and that, 
which has not the opportunity, or liberty of 
choofing for itfelf, and afting accordingly, from 
an internal principle, afts, if it afts at all, under a 

Iriv tfv [mvoSv Tif] « How is It polTible that thofe things which ar^e 
neceflary for tntti [to knirw or to do) fhould be fiich, as they 
can. have no certainty of knowing or finding out? There 

*' muftthen be [fomerule.]'* Arrian. 

« Uhi *virtus,Ji nihil Jitu^ eji in ifjis nobis f " Where is vir- 

" tue then, if there be nothing widiin our own power ?" Cic. 

\\y\t T^i^ iDjfj; rmr\h nvn dk nrni cdik b:h nitron 

.msfoni nninn imv «^n^- « There is a power given to 
*^ every man, if he be butwilling to incline himfelf to the way 
*<-that is good— ^This is the fupport of the law and the com- 
^« mandments." Maim. m>nnn «»n rmr\\\> " Thispower 
f* is what we call free will.'' Nahh, Ab. 

B 3 neceflity 
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neceflity incumbent ab extra. But that, which a6ts 
thus, is in reality only an inftrumetu in the hand 
of fomething which impoies the neceffity ; and - 
cannot properly be faid to a£f^ but to bt aSed, The 
a£l muft be the a/£t of an agent : therefore not oi 
Jus inftniment. 

A being under the above-mentiond inabilities 
is, as to the morality of its adts, in the ftate of in- 
ert and paffive matter, and can be but a machine : 
to which no language or philplbphy ever afcribed 
aSrfi or mores. 

11. Tbofe propqfitions are true^ which exprefs 
things as they are : or^ truth is the conformity ofthofe 
words or ftgns^ by which things are exfreft, to the 
things themfelves. Defin. 

IIL A true propojition may be denied^ or things 
may be denied to be what they are^ by deeds ^ as weU 
as by exprefs words or another propofition. ,It is cer-i 
tain there is a meaning in many a£b and geftures. 
Every body underftands weeping^, laughing^ 
Ihrugs, frowns, 6?f . thefe are a fort of univerlal 
language. Applications are many times made, and 
a kind of dialogue maintaind only by cafts of the 
cy^ and motions of the adjacent mufcles^. And 

^ Lacryma pqndera vocis J^ahent, ** Tears have the force of 
" nmrcU:' Ov. 

8 Oculiyfuperdlia, fronsy 'vultus tUnique totusy qui fermo qui- 
dam tadtus mentis efi^ &c. " The tyt&y the eyebrows, and iii^ 
" deed the whole countenance are a kind of tasAXffeech of the 
" mind, fsfr ." Cic. Nutu figmfque loquuntur. " They {Fira^ 
'' mm and 7bijbe) J^ak to each other by nods and figns."* 
Ov. Eft oBio ^utfi ieimo cotfoHs. ^' Every a^on is a foit of 
" z.Jpeecb of the body." Cic. and often repeated by hi]9. 

we 
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we read of feet, that /peak ^ ; of a philofopher, who 
anfwerd an argument by only getting up and walk- 
ing ' ; and of one, who pretended to exprefs the fame 
fentence as many ways by gefticulation, as even 
Gcero himfelf could by all }>is C0pia of words and 
eloquence K But thele inftances do not come up 
to my meaning. There are many adts of other 
kinds, fuch as conftitute the character of a man's 
condudt in life, which have in nature^ and would 
be taken by any indifferent judge to baveji figni- 
fication^ and to imply fome propojition^ as plainly to 
be underftood as if it was declared in words : an^ 
therefore if what fuch ads declare to be, is not, 
they mull contradiSl truths as much as any falfe 
propofition or affertion can. 

If a body of foldiers, feeing another body ap- 
proach, fhould fire upon them, would not this 
aftion declare that they were enemies ; and if they 
were not enemies, would not this military language 
declare what was falfe ? No, perhaps it may be 
faid-y this can only be called a miftake, hke that 
which happend to the Athenians in the attack of 

l^pipola ^, or to the Carthaginians in their laft in- 

• 

i» I^J-ll ^^10 pK ir^'K. « A wicked man fpcaks by his 
^ feet." KHehrew Proverb. 

i T^ lULtk TQC wyq^fofc Xo^^oy a-totvm, vrtfiwArtn* ** WithOttt iay- 

** ing any thing ag^inft tke argument about motion, he got up 
** and walked about,** Ssxt. Emp, So Menedemus reproved 
luxury by eating only olives. Dxoc. Laert. And others arc 
mentiondby Plutarch,yfho invi^^ « hr^f»a;«v, <« did declare 
" what they hiid to (ay widiout m^dng ufe of "words*" 

\ Macrob, 

' Where we find ^/x»f ti ^'xefc> j froXiTttc «'oX4r«ic iJc }^^a^ Axx<- 
xoif Ix&^irrac, " that frieudfi and fellow-citizens fell into each 
^ Qthcr's h^nds." Thucyd. 

B *4 campment 
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campment againft Agathocles in Africa ". Suppofe 
then, inftead of this firing, fome officer to have 
faid they were enemies, when indeed they were 
friends : would not that fentence affirming them to 
be enemies be falfe, notwithftanding he who Ipokc 
it was miftaken ? The truth or fallhood of this af- 
firniatiou doth not depend upon the affirmer's 
knowledge or ignorance : becaufe there is a certain 
fcnfe affixt to the words, which muft either agree 
or difagree to that, concerning which the affirma- 
tion is made. The thing is the very fame ftill, if 
into the place of words be fiibftituted aSlions. The 
lalute here was in nature the falute of an enemy, 
but fhould have been the falute of a friend : there- 
fore it implied a falfity . Any fpeSator would have 
underftood this adbion as I do ; for a declaration, 
that the other were enemies. Now what is to be 
underftood, has a meaning : and what has a mean- 
ing, may be either true or falfe : which is as much 
as can be faid of any verbal fentence. 

When Popilius Lanas folicited to have Cicero 
profcribed, and that he might find him out and be 
nis executioner", would not his r^m^^^ have fuf- 
ficiently^»/^^ito any one, who was ignorant of 
the cafe, that T^uUy either was fpme very bad man, 
and deferved capital ^imifhment ; or had fome way 
grievoufly injured diis man •, or at leaft had not 
faved his life, nor bad as much reafon to expeft his 
fervice and good offices upon pccafion, as he ever 
had to e^peft 'TuUf^ ? And all thefe things being 

» Ttfff oj«/tfff aJff vthi/xittf nfjL^vrrQ, '« They revenged themfelves 
" vpon their own people, as if they had been dieir eneqaies." 
PioD. Sic. 

■'■■■•'-■ falfe, 
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falfe, were not his behaviour and a<Mons expreffive 
of that which was falfe, or contradi£lions to truth ? 
It is certain he a£ted as if thofe things had been 
tnie, which were not tnie, and as if thofe had not 
been true which were true (in this confif?ed th^ 
fault of. his ingratitude) : and if he in words liad 
faid they were truQ or ngt true, he had done no 
'more than talk as if thty were fo : why then fhould 
not. to a£i as if they were true or not true, when 
they were otherwise, contradift truth as much as 
tof^ they were fo, when they were not fo.** ? 

A pertinacious objeEtor may perhaps ftill fay, it 
is the bufmefs of foldiers to defend themfelves and 
their country from pnemies, and to annoy them as 
opportunity permits-, and felf-prefervSition requires 
all men not only barely to defend themfelves a- 
gainft aggreflbrs, but many times alfo tofrofecute 
fuch, and only fuch, as are wicked and dangerous : 
therefore it is natural to conclude, * that they are 
enemies agaihft whom we fee foldiers defending 
themfelves, ^d thofe men wicked and dangerous, 
whom we fee profeeuted with zeal and ardor. Not 
that thofe afts of defending and profecuting fpeak 
ox fignify fo much : but conjeftures are raifed upon 
the common fenfe^ which mankind has of fuch pro- 
ceedings. Anf If it be natural to conclude any 
thing from them, do they not naturally convey the 
notice of fomething to. be concluded ? And what 
Is conveying the notice of any thing but notifying or 

-'* There never could be any neceflity that mens tongues ihoold 
" • be of more force [to declare their intentions) than their adtions.^ 
EuRiP. ^uafi interjtt, auMamy an <videam, " As if there were 
** any difference whether I hear you, or fee you." Crc. ^ ^ 

fignifying \ 
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j(ignifyit>g that thing ? And then again, if this fig* 
piEcation is natural and founded in the common 
principles and fenfc of mankind, is not this more 
than to have a meaning which refults only from the 
ufe of fbm^ particular place or country, as that of 
language doth ? 

If 4 Ihpvild enter into a compaft with 5, by 
which he promifes and ingages never to do fome 
j:ertam thing, and after this he does that thing: in 
.this cafe it muft be granted, that his aft interfere^ 
with his prpmife, and is contrary to it. Now it canr 
not interfere with his promife, but it muft: alio in- 
terfere with the truth of that propojition^ which 
iays there was fuch a promife made, or that there 
is fuch a compaft fubfifting. If this propofition be 
true, A made fuch a certain agreement with B, it 
would be denied by this, A ne^er made art) agre^^ 
ment with B. Why ? Becaufe the truth of this lat- 
ter is inconjifient with the agreement afferted in the 
former. The formality of the denial, or that, which 
makes it to be a denial, is this inconjijlsnce. If then 
the behaviour of -rf be inconjifient with the agree- 
ment mentiond in the former propofition, that 
propofition is as mufch denied by A'% behaviour^ as 
it can be by the latter, or any other propofition. Qr 
thus. If one propofition imports or contaiii^ tKat 
which is contrary to what is containd in another. It 
is faid to corUradiSl this other, and denies the exi- 
ftence of what is containd in it. Juft fq if one aft 
imports that which is contrary to the import of ano- 
ther, it eontradiSk this other, and denies its OKi- 
fience. la a word, if ^ by his aftions denies^ the in- 
gagements, to which he hath fubjefted himfelf, 
his aftions deny them •, juft as we fay, Ptoldmy by 

his 
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}u$ writings denies the motion of the earth, or hi$ 
writii^ deny it p. 

When the queftion was aiked, Whofe Jbeep ar^ 
tbefe ? the anfwer was, JEgoff% : far hi eemmittei 
them to nrj/. care ^ (he u&s and diQ)oies of them as 
his)« By this aft Damatas linderftopd theim to be 
his \ and if they had not been his, but Mphondai^ 
QS A^lii^MJ%^gonj by an aif very ixitelligible to 
JjUtmetas^ had exprel&d what was not true. What 
}s faid here is the ftroi^er, becaufe he, who has the 
ufe and difpofal of any thing, has dl that he can 
have of it ; and •:;. v. he who has the ixi/ (or pro*- 
perty) of any thing,, muft have all the ufezxi^dif- 
pofal pf it. Sq that a man cannot more fully pro- 
claim any thing to be bisi than by ujrng it, t?^. But 
of this fomething mOFe hereafter. 

In the Jewifb hiftory we read, that when Jh$>^ 
mekk &w Ifaac (porting "^ with Rebekah^ and taking 
conjugal hberties ^» he prefently kncjw her to be 
Ifaac's wife ; and if ihe had not been his wife,' the 
cafe had been as in the preceding inftance. If it be 
pbjeHed^ that fhe might have been his miftrefs or a 
h viot •, I anfwer y that fo fhe might l^iave been, 
tho Ifaac had told him by words that fhe was his 
wife. And it is fufficient for my purpofc, and to 
make a6b capable of contracUdifig truth, if they 
may be allowd to exprefs things asplainfy and detetr 
minately as words can. Certainly jjiimelek gave 
greater credit to that information which pafled 

** He wko buys Plato's J^ooks, wc fay, buy* PkaoJ^ ^^'': 

"^ Firg. ttlheocr. 

» )r)DD tt^oa^D. « On die bed together." Rashi. 
. ' Onty ^^:i^n^ pWI p^a, « kifcig and embraciqg httf 
^cording to Alshjek; 

through 
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through his eye, than to that which he received by 
the ear * -, and to what Ifaac did, than to what he 
faid. For Ifaac had told him, that ftie was not his 
wife, but his fifter \ 

A certain author ^ writes to this purpofe, ** If a 
** foldier, who had taken the oath to C^far^ fhould 
*' nin over to the enemy, and ferve him agdnft 
*' Cafar^ and after that be taken ; would he not be 
** puniftid as a deferter, and a perjured villain ? 
*' And if he ftiould plead for himfelf, that he 
**' never denied Cafar •, would it not be anfwerd, 
*^ ^bat with bis tongue be did not deny him^ but with 
'^ bis aSlions (or by fadts) be did?^^ And in ano- 
ther place, " Let us, fays be, fuppofe fome tyrant 
comrnand a Chriftian to bum incenfe to Jufiter^ 
without adding any thing of a verbal abnega- 
tion of Cbriji : if the Chriftian fhould do this, 
would it not be manifeft to all, that iy tbat very 
alf be denied bim ;'' (and I may add, conlequently 
denied thofe^^,^ri^;/j which affirm him to be the 
Cbrift, a teacher of true religion, and the like * ) ? 

** not ufually give fo much credit to their ears, as to (heir eyes." 
Herod. 

u That inftance of Menelaus and his gueft Alexajider^ in Ar- 
Tiarty might be fubjoind to this. £j rtc aurac iCH ^xcffvw/xiftff a\* 

A^tfff} iw^iiwv MtrS Xifavri wx »7vat 'plxag-alrv^, " If any Onc fkw 

" them treating each other ux a very friendly manner,' he 
** would not believe a perfon who fhould fay that they were 
«< not friends.'' 

w De Dupl, Mart, 

« Something like this is that in one of Gregory Naxianxen^ 
orations. When fome Chriftians, who had been infnarcd by 
Juliatty aikcdj *»ff x^«rov i^/*tBa. ; *< How have we denied 
** Chrift ?" They were anfwerd, 25r**«Ta rwnvp^t hbufAt^trars, 
•* you have ofFerd incenfe on the altar.'* 

When 
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When a man lives, as if He had the eftate which 
he ha^ not, or was in other regards (all fairly caft 
up) Wha^t hc/V not^ what judgment is to be^pafled 
upbn him ? Doth not his whole condu6t breathe 
untruth? May we.not fay (if the propriety of lan- 
guage permits), that he lives alye^'i 

In common fpeech we lay fome aftions are injig^ 
nificant^ which would not be fenfe, if there were 
not fome that zstfignijicant^ that havie a tendency 
and meaning. And this is as much as can be faid 
of articulate founds, that they zxt€vd[i^x fignijicant 
or itifignificant ^, 

It may not be improperly obferved by the way, 
that the Jignificancy here attributed to mens afts, 
proceeds not always from nature, but fometimes 
from cuftom and agreement among people % as 
that of words and founds moftly doth. Afts of the 
latter kind may in different times and places have 
different, or even contrary fignifications. The ge- 
nerality of Cbriftians^ when they pray, take off 
their hats : the Jews^ when they pray ^ or fay any 
of their Berakoth^ put them on. The fame thing 

y Ta 4«i;55 mpcirfMra ^tujiw, " Perfuing things that arc falfe*** 

*i Nay thf habit of a man, or his laugh, or the ftep of his foot, 
" will difcover who he is," p Bafi/ fpcaks : and therefore 
greater things mufl do it more. 

z As that (word) Bx/rp{, Biifri, in Diogenes Laertius in tl^ 
life of Zenoy which word has no meaning at all. 

a Aijwirlioif'-rd vo\>m vkrva, f^U'iraXiy rotVt aXXo(0-t ay3'p«Svo{^( \^craMi% 

35iA Ti jcftt yo/uiif, xtx. « The Egyptians — have eftabliflid a great 
" many laws and cuftoms, quite contrary to thofe of other peo- 
« pie." Herod. 

i> —n^uo tt^N'ii — n^Dnn niDy^N?» ^^Dnon. ** He that 

** prays, muft not have his head uncoverd whilft he is pray-* 
** ing." Maimon. and others every where. 

which 
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which among Chriftians denotes ftfverence, im* 
y p(»ts irreverence among the 7^zi;/. Thereafoni% 
becaufe covering the h^ with a hat (if it has no 
influence upon one's health) is in itfelf an indiffi^ 
rtnt thii^9 and people by ufage or confent may 
make it incerpretaUc either way. Such afts feem 
to be adopool into their language, and may be 
^eckond part of it. But a£ts of the former kind, 
iuch as I chiefly here intend, have an unaberuik 
0gnificauon, and can by no agreement ot force 
tiver be made to e3q)refs the contrary to it. Mgoff^ 
treating the flock, and difpoling of it as if it was 
his, can by no torture be brought to fignify, thai 
it was net bis. From whoice it appears, that faHs 
cxprefs more ftrongiy, even than wards them- 
iclves ^ ; or to contradid: any propofition by faifts 
is a fuller and more effedual contradidion, than 
can poflibly be made by words only *. fycrds arc 
but arbitrary figns ^ of our ideas, or indications of 

our 

*• know God, but in works they deny him." Epift, to Titus, And 

' tJ i^tc ifttXa^eu et«r tirtf to tlinXf h c^/uati. «< Xo deny Godby 

*• Ofur works is worfe than to deny him by our words." Chrys. 

d n&y^lfTionli, « Words are the images of ourdeeds.'^ 
Plut. Reshquitur ijfa: qua femfer'oalet flwimutn, ** The 
<* thing fpcaks itfelf, which is always of very great force." 
CiC. Sluidnferha au£amy cumfa^a 'videam ? ** What fignifiet 
*• my hearing of words, when I fee the htBts ?" Id. Awri $•» 
'A wfoTfAarm, tUt if ^nm «d«r«c. «« The fads thcmfelvcs fpeik 
^ out aloud, though you are iQlent with your voice." Bas. 

« This we know. For they arediifisrent to diileivnt nations ; 
we coin them as we pleafe, (ffr. ^vm rSh nofU^t^ ^hv lriy> axx* 
9r«v yM« <ri^C«xw. « The names of things are not founded in 
•• nature, but are only artificial figns." AaisT. And tho Plato 
kerns to be of anothw mind, yet when Cratyhs fays> *or&fUi^ 
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our thoughts (that word, which ki one language 
denotes poverty ^ , in another denotes riches «) : but 
faSis may be taken as the effefts of them, or rather 
as the thoughts themfehes produced into aSl -, as the 
very conceptions of the mind brought forth, and 
grown to maturity ; and therefore as the moft na- 
tural and exprefs reprefentations of them. And, 
befide this, they bear certain refpSs to things, 
which are not arbitrary, but as determinate and im- 
mutable as any rations are in mathematics. For the 
fadts and the things they refped: dxtjuft what they 
are^ as much as any two given quantities are ; and 
therefore the refpefts interceding between thofe 

if^Ma. ttvM iK&fte rSv %vrm ^ufftt «ri<|>vxi;uty, ** that dlC J^Opricty of 

" the name is founded in the nature of every thing," it is muck 
to be queftiond whether any thing more be meant than this, that 
fome names of things are more natural or proper than others. 
For he fays that this re6titude of names is the fame, i^^^v^i 1} 
jl«fCi^«f, « with the Grceh and with the Bartarzans i" that it 
is [only] fuch as is fufficient ^^ "ov f««f ^» lc« rSh irrm, •* to fig- 
" nify what every thing is;*' fuch as may render them ««Ti 
TO Wvolev Sl(*<ttA— T«K vrfayfjMff-iv, &c. " as like the things as is poffi- 
« hlc,(ffc,'^ThaXlepidum(st/efii'tmmargumentum, " that witty 
* and jocular argument," which P. Nigidius in Julus Geliiut 
rtake% ufe of to (hew, cur 'videripoffint njerha ejfe naturaUa ma- 
gisquamarhitraria^ " why words feem rather tob^ natural 
** than arbitrary," defervcs only to be laughd at. 

f tt^n, the f/ir^riw word ^C/4. 

s tt;n, ^eArabicwt^ReJb. So JBen Ezra obfenres that 
n3K, Ji^ab, i« Hebrew is to w///, in Jrabic to mil (tho ia ^ 
Arabic the word is written >!» Abi:) and in another place^ 
that ^a&fatne word even in defame language fometimes fignifics 
13Dni nm, a thing and its contrary. And every one knows, 
that the greater part of pur words have different fenfes and 
ufes. The word ?Wy Gnigon in Arabicy according to Giggdus 
txAGolius, has 70 or 80, and fomc (two at Icaft) contrary the 
one to the other. ^ 

mull 
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muft be as j£v/, as the ratio is which one of thefc 
bears to the other : that is, they muft remain the 
lame, and always fpeak the fame language, till 
things ceafe to be what they are. 

I lay this down then as a fundamental maxinr^ 
T!ba{ whoever a£ts as if things were fo^ or not foy 
doth by his aifs declare^ that they are fo^ or not fo ; 
as plainly as he could by words, and with more 
reality. And if the things are otherwife, his afls 
contradid thofe prc^o^ions^yfhich affert them to 
be as they are K 

IV. No aif (whether word ^ or deed) of any he-^ 
ingy to whom moral good and evil are imputable^ that 
interferes with any true profofition^ or denies any 
thing to be as it is^ can be right. For, ^ ; 

1 . If that propofition, which is falfc, be wrong \ 
that a£b which implies fuch a propofition, or i§ 
founded in it, cannot be right : becaufe it is the 
very propofition itfelf in pradtice. 

2. Thofe propofitions, which are true^ and ex- 
prefs things as they are, exprefs the relation between 

h This is wo««V 4st;5«©-, « to ad a lye." Re'uifi Plato ufes 
the fame way of fpeaking. ^iSJ©-, fays he, /t*»35»*V /m-bJiv— /unri 
xoV« fAm Ifyta wpif ««, « Nq man fhould tell a lye either by 
" word or deed." The contrary to this is mArifiotle ij<n^i6tw 
ifA^tuehhSyois^vfa^io-ni " to perform the truth both in wortis 
** and in deeds ;" and Iv j3/« aXftBtmy, " to live in the truth." 
And in S. B. nONn DD^, « to walk in the truth," and 
riDK 1-n, " in the way of truth." 

i Ji&am generale *verhum eft y five vtxhis fi^e re quid agattWi 
** Ana3i%2L general expre<Eon, and fignifies any thing that is 
5* aae4 either by njuords or deeds,"" Justin. Digeft. 

^ As itmuft be, becaufe ^ofi^^y « axh^uati, « Truth is always 
« right." Soph. 

the 
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th^ fubjeft and the attribute as it is ; that is, this ife 
either affiwned or denied of that according to the 
nature of that relation. And further, this relation 
(or, if you will, the nature of this relation) is de- 
termind and fixt by the natures of the things them- 
felves. Therefore nothing can interfere with any 
propofition that is true, but it muft likewife inter- 
fere with nature (the nature of the relation, and 
the natures of the things themfelves too), and con* 
fequently be unnatural^ or wrong in naturL So very 
much are thofe gentlemen miftaken, who by fol^ 
lowing nature mean only complying with their bo- 
dily inclinations, tho in oppofition to truth, or at 
leaft without any regard to it. Truth is but a con-^ 
formity to nature : and to follow nature cannot be 
to combat truth ^. 

3. If there is a fupreme beings Upon Whom thfe 
exiftence of the world depends ; and nothing cah 
be in it but what He either caufes, or permits to 
be i then to own things to be as they are is to owii 
what He caufes, or at leaft permits, to he thus caufed 
or permitted : and this is to take things as He gives 
them, to go into His conftitution of the world, 
and to fubmit to His will, reveald in the books of 
nature ™. To do this therefore muft be agreeabld 
to His wilL And if fo, the contrary muft be difa- 
greeable to it ; and, fince (as we fhall find in due 

1 Tw KtytnA (wM « aurd Vfa^iq KArei ^nv en % Kara, Xoyov. " An &(!• 

'^ tion which is done according to nature, or according terea-^ 
" fon, is the fame in a creature endued with feafon." (That is, 
according to truth, which it is the office of reafon fo difcOvcr). 
Anto^. Nunquam a/iuJ nSLtata., a/iud fapientiz diaf. " Naturi 
** never dictates one thing, and reafon a. different thing." Juv. 

m 'Eiumv [0 ©lie] drrl hxrv rh Kia-fAov. " [God] has glVCn U^ 

'^ the world, as it were for a book to read in«^^ Chrys. 

C time) 
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tiine) there is a perfed reditude in His will, cer- 
tainly wrong. 

I defire that I may not be mifunderftood in re- 
iptSi to the actings of wicked men. I do not lay, 
it is agreeable to the will of God, that what is ill 
done by them^ (hould be fo done ; /. e. that they 
fhould ufe their liberty ill : but I fay, when they 
have done this and committed Ibme evil, it is a- 
greeable to His will, that we ihould allow it to 
biFue hem committed : or, it would be diiagreeable 
to His will, that we ihould denj it to have been 
committed. 

As the owning of things, in all our condu6t, to 
be as tbrf are^ is direft obedience » : io the con- 
trary, not to own things to be ox to baroe been that 
are or have been, or not to bewbattbej are^ is di- 
reft rebellion againft Him, who is the Author of 
nature. For it is as much as to lay, " God indeed 
" caules fuch a thing to be, or at leaft permits it, 
*^ and it IS ; or the relation, that lies between this 
** and that, is of fuch a nature, that one may be- af- 
** firmed of the other, fcf r. this is true : but yet to 
** me it fliall w/ be fo : I will not indure it, or aft 
" as if it were fo: the laws of nature are ill framed, 
** nor will I mind them, or what follows from 
" them: even exiftence Ihall be non-exiftence, 

» What Hierochs fays of Ms iynUfjun gi si, *' Gods that govem 
** this world," is true in rcfpeiBt of every thing, tj* Bust W/m» 

autTOMckuBirrxy ifi r v n «vtvc sZvai T^^w^<u, lytynMC-u ** The fop* 

poiing them to be what they are — ^is paying obedience to 
the law of God.** There is apaflage fomewhere in S. Iff an 
moch like this : where it is fajd (as I remember) that he, who 
woiihips an Angel 'H rr^Z^ Kin HD T^D (<< as being what h« 
^ is, themeflenger of God"*} is not guilty of idolatry. 
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*' when my pleafures require.*' Such an impious 
declaration as this attends every voluntary infrac- 
tion of truth. 

4. Things cannot be denied to be what they are ^ 
in any injiance or manner whatfoever^ without con- 
tradicting axioms and truths eternal. For fuch aro 
thefe : every thing is what it is •, that which is done^ 
cannot be undone ; and the like. And then if thofe 
truths be conliderd as having always fubfifted in 
the Divine mind, to which they have always been 
true, and which differs not from the Deity himfelf, 
to do this is to aft not only in oppofltion to His go-^ 
vernment or foveraignty^ but to«His nature ^ alfo : 
which, if He be perfeft, and there be nothing in 
Him but what is moft right, muft alfo upon this 
account be moft wrong. 

Pardon thefe inadequate ways of Ipeaking of 
God. You will apprehend my meaning : which 
perhaps may be better reprefented thus. If there 
are fuch things as axioms^ which are and always 
have been immutably true, and confequently have 
been always known to God to be fo p, the truth of 
them cannot be denied any way, either diredtly or 
indireftly, but the truth of the Divine knowledge 
muft be denied too. 

5. Defignedly to treat things as being what they 
are not is the gfCSLtc^ pojjible abfitrdity. It is to put 
bitter for fweet, darknefs for light, crooked for 

o 'm riDK K1p5 n"npn. " The holy Being is called tnitA." 
In ReJ^. hhokm, and others. And St Chryfoftom defines truth in 
the fame words, which philofophers apply to the Deity. *Ax6&gi» 
tl ovTa;? ov. « Truth is that which hath a real exiflcnce." 

p 'AXwa-eta ya.\ owtfJiBf Ofitf. « For truth is the cojnpanion of 
'' God." Ph* Jud* 

C % ftteight. 
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ftreight, ^c. It is to fubvert all fcience, to re- 
nounce all fenfe of truth, and flatly to deny the exi- 
ftenceof anything. For nothing can be true> no- 
thing does exift, // things are not what they are. 

To talk to zpoft^ or otherwife treat it as if it was 
a man^ would furely be reckond an abfurdity, if 
not diftraSlion *J. Why ? becaufe this is to treat it as 
being what it is noti And why fliould not the con- 
verfe be reckond as bad ; that is, to treat a man as 
a poft ' 5 as if he had no fenfe, and felt not injuries, 
which he doth fe^l ; as if to him pain and forrow 
were not pain -, happinefs not happinefs. This is 
what the cruel and unjuft often do. 

Laftly^ To deny things to be as they are is a 
tranigreflion of the great law of our nature^ the 
law of reafon. For truth cannot be oppofed, but 
reafon muft be violated. But of this more in the 
proper place. 

^q n«t/xyac— «ff*»'Vf-"«x*"'* " Treating his flocks — like men/* 
is in Soph, the charadler of Jjax, when his head was turned, in a 
fit of raving. And among the monftrous and mad extravagances 
of C. Caligula one is, that he treated his horiib Incitatus as a 
man. Suet. 

' Horace argues after the fame manner^ Si quis leSiica mti* 
dam geftare amet agnam ; Huic 'vefteniy ut natas, paretj '&c. Jn^ 
terdi^o huic omne adimat jus FraioTy &c. ^mdyjiquii natam/r» 
Tfiutd dfvo^et agnia. Integer eft animi ? ne dixeris. " If any one 
** Ihould take pleafure in carrying a very pretty lapdf about 
*^ with him in his chariot, and clad it like his daughter i &r. 
*' ought not the Magiftrate to take the power out of fuc|i an 
** one's hands ? fsf r . But what if any man fliould attempt to oiFer 
*' his daughter as a facriiice inftead of a dumb lamb. Would 
** you fay that he ivas in his right fenfes ? I am fure you nxiould 
" w/." If it be againft truth and nature to ufe a lamb as a 
daughter, it will be as much againi): truth to ufe a daughter as a 
lamb. 

Much 
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Much might be added here concerning the a- 
tniable nature % and great force * of truth. If I may 
judge by what I feel within myfelf, the leaft tnith 
cannot be contradifted without much reluftance 1 
even to fee other men difregard it does fomething 
more than difpleafe j it isjhocking* 

V. What has been faid of aSts inconjijient with 
trutby may alfo be faid of many omtffions^ or negleSfs 
to a£t : that iSj by thefe alfo truepropojitions may be 
denied to be true ; and then thofe omiffions^ by which 
this is done J muji be wrong for the fame reafons with 
thofe qffigned under the former propojition. 

Nothing can be afferted or denied by any aft 
with regard to thofe things, to which it bears no 
relation : and here no truth can be afFefted. And 
when afts do bear fuch relations to other things, as 
to be declaratory of fomething concerning them, 
' this commonly is vifible ; and it is not difficult to 
determin, whether truth fuffers by them, or not. 
Some things cannot poflibly be done, but truth 
muft be direSlly and pofitively denied ; and the 

*^ A lye is bafe and blame-worthy of itfelf, and truth is beau- 

** tifulandpraife-worthy."ARJST. Efi quiddam^ quod fud 'vi ms 
■ alliciat adfefe^ non emolumento captans aliquoyfed traberif fua dig- 

nitate: quod genus, fvirtus, fcientiay Veritas eft, "There is fome- 
thing that wins our affeftions by its own native force, fome- 
thing that doe^ not catch us by any profit that it brings, bi\t 
attra£ls us by its fuperior excellency ; fomething of this kind 
is virtue, knowledge, truth,''* Cic. p^wx*' n dxn^sta. « Truth 
is a fweet thing." ^ fefUval faying in Plutarch. 
* O magna <vis veritatisy &c. " O the great force of truth, 
^c:' Cic. A good man DDK KIHtt; nitir^ HDHH \W^V> 

•'< d^es the truth, becaufe it is the truth.** Maim. 
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. thing will be clear. But the cafes ariiing from Or 
miflions are not always fa well determind, and 
plain : it is not always eafy to know when or bow 
far tnith is violated by oniitting. Here therefore 
more latitude muft be allowd, and much muft be 
left to every one's own judgment and ingenxiity. 

This may be laid in general, that when any 
truth would be denied by afting, the omitting to 
aft can deny no truth. For no truth can be con- 
trary to truth °. And there may be omiflions in 
other cafes, that are filent as to truth. But yet there 
zitfomenegk^s or refufals to aft, which are mani- 
fefUy inconfiftent with it (or, with fome true pro- 
pofitions). 

We before "^ luppofed A to have engaged not to 
do Ibme certain thing, fcff . if now, on the other 
fide, he fhould by fome folemn prpmife, oath, or 
other aft undertake to do fome certain thing before 
fuch a time, and he voluntarily ^ omits to do it, he 
would behave himfelf as if there had been no fuch 
promife or engagement ; which is equal to deny- 
ing there was any : and taith is as much contra^ 
difted in this as in the former inftance. 

Again, there are fome ends, which the nature of 
things and truth require us to aim at, and at which 
therefore if we do not aim, nature and truth are de- 
nied. If a man does not defire to prevent evils, and 
to be happy, he denies both his ^ze;» nature and the 
nature and definition of bappinefs to be what they 

^ Piura vera iSfcrspantta ejfe fion poffitnt. " Be there never fo 
" many truths, they cannot be inconfiJlent with each other.'* 
Cic. 

^ P. lO. 

» OblknoHe volmtaria, " By a voluntary fbrgetfuhicfs.'' Cic 

are. 
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^rc. And then further, willingly to negleft the 
means^ leading to any fuch end, is the fame as not 
to propofe that end, and muft fiall under the fame 
cenfure. As retreating from any end commonly at- 
tends the not advancing towards it, and that may 
be confiderd as an aft, many omifTions of this kihd 
may be turned over to the other fide y, and brought 
under the foregoing propofition. 

It muft be confeft there is a difficulty as to tha 
means, by which we are to confult our own pre- 
fervation and happinefs -, to know what thofe are, 
and what they are with refpedk to us. For our abi- 
lities and opportunities are not equal : fome labor 
ynder difadvantages invincible : and our ignorance 
of the true natures of things, of their operations 
and eflfeds in fuch an irregular diftemperd world, 
and of thofe many incidents, that may happen ei- 
ther to further or break our meafures, deprive us 
of certainty in thefe matters. But ftiil we may 
judge as well as we can, and dp what we • can * ; 
and the negleft to do this will be an qmiffioh with- 
in the reach of the propofition. 

There are omiflions of other kinds, which will 
deferve to be annumerated to thefe by being either 
totaly or notoriousy or upon the fcore of fome other 
circumftance. It is certain 1 fhould not deny the 
Phcsnijfa oi Euripides to be an excellent drama by 
not reading it : nor do I deny Cbibil-mendr to be a 

y In the Civil Law he is faid to a^, who does omit, ^i non 
facit quod facer e debet, <videtur facere ad v erf us ea quee nonfacit, 
•' He who does not do what he ought to do, feems to a6i againft 
" thofe things which he does not do." uigefl, 

* Eft quodam frodire tenus. " It is fomethingto go, tho it be 
but a little way, or to make a fmall progrefs." Hor. 

C 4 rare 
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rare piece of antiquity by not going to fee it. But 
fhould I, having leifure, health, and proper oppor- 
tunities, read nothing, nor make any inquiries in 
order to improve my mind^ and attain fuch know- 
ledge as may be ufeful to me, I fhould then deny 
my mind to be what it is, and that knowledge to 
be what it is. And if it doth not appear precifely, 
into what kind of ftudies this refpeft to truth will 
carry a man preferably to all others, how far it will 
oblige him to continue his purfuit after knowledge, 
and where the difcontinuance begins to be no of- 
fence againft truth, he muft confult his own oppor- 
tunities and genius, and judge for himfelf as well 
as be can *. This is one of thofe cafes which I faid 
before were not fo well determind. 

If I give nothing to this or that poor body, to 
whom I am under no particular obligation, I do not 
by this deny them to be foor^ any more than I 
fhould deny a man to have a fqualid beard by not 
fhaving him, to be nafly by not wafhing him, or to 
be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into confidera- 
tion (according to the next propofition) : perhaps 
I might intrench upon truth by doing this ; and 
then I cannot by not doing it ^. But if I, being of 
abihty to affwd now and then fbmething in charity 
to the poor, fhould yet never give them any thing 
at all, I fhould then certainly deny the condition of 

" Difces quamdiu *VQles: tamdiu autem 'velle dehehisy quoad te^ 

quantum proficias, nonpcenitehit, " You may learn as long as you 

" pleafe, and you ought to pleafe, fo long as you are not un- 

" cafy at any improvement of yourfelf " Says Cicero to his 

fon. 

*> Nulla 'Virtus 'virtuti contraria eft, " No one virtue can be 
f* contradiaory to any other virtue." Sen. 

the 
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the poor to be what it is,, and my own to be what 
it is : and thus truth would be injured. So, again. 

If I fhould not fay my prayers at fuch a certain 
hour^ or in fuch a certain place and manner^ this 
would not imply a denial of the exiftence of God, 
His providence, or my dependence upon Him : 
nay, there may be reafons perhaps againft that par- 
ticular time, place, manner. But if I fliould never 
pray to Him, or worfliip Him at all, fuch a total 
omiflion would be equivalent to this aflertion. 
There is no God, who governs the world, to be adored: 
which, if there is fuch a being, muft be contrary to 
truth. Alfo generally and notorioujly to negleft this 
duty (permit me to call it fo), tho not quite al- 
ways, vjiW favor, if not diredtly proclaim the fame 
untruth. For certainly to worfhip God after this 
manner is only to worfhip him accidentally, which 
is to declare it a great accident that he is worfhipd 
at all, and this approaches as near as it is poffible to 
a total negleft. Befide, fuch a fparing and infre- 
quent worfhiper of the Deity betrays fuch an habi- 
tual difregard of Him, as will render every religi- 
ous aft infignificant and null. 

Should I, in the laft place, find a man grievoufly 
hurt by fome accident, fain down, alone, and with- 
out /r^»/ help like to perifti', or fee his houfe on. 
fire, no body being near to help, or c^l out : in this 
extremity if I do not give him my afliftance imme- 
diately, I do not do it at all: and by this refufing 
to do it according to my ability, I deny his cafe to 
be what it is ; human nature to be what it is ; and 
<2ven thofe defires and cxpeftations, which I am 
confcious to niyfelf I fhould have under the like 
misfortune, to be what they are. 

VL 
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VI. In order to judge rightly what any thing is, 

it muji he con/tderd not only what it is in itfelf or in 
cne refpeSly hut aljb what it may be in a?cy other re- 
fpe£fi which is capahle of being denied hy faSts or 
fra£lice : and the whole defcripion of the thing ought 
to he taken in. 

If a man fteals a horfe, and rides away upon 
him, he may be f^d indeed by riding him to ufe 
him as a horfe, but not as the horfe of another man^ 
who gav? him no Ucence to do this. He does not 
therefore confider lilrn as being what he is, unlefs 
he takes in the refpe»5t he bears to his true owner, 
But it is notneceliary perhaps to confider what he 
is in refped: to his color, Ihape or age ; becaufe the 
thief's riding away with him may neither affirm 
jior deny him to be of any particular color, &c. I 
lay therefore, that thofe, and all diofe properties^ 
refpe£ts, and circumftanceS, which may be conira- 
ditfted by practice, are to be taken into confidera- 
tion. For otherwife the thing to be confiderd is but 
imperfedlly fiirveyd ; and the whole compais of it 
being not taken in, it is taken not as being what it- 
is, but as what it is in part only, and in other re-, 
ipcfts perhaps as being what it is net. 

If a rich man being upon a journey, fliould be 
robbed and ftript, it would be a fecond robbery 
and inJLiftice committed upon him to take froni 
him part of his then charafter, and to confider him 
only as a rich man. His chara£ter completed is a 
'ich man rohhed and ahufed, and indeed at that time 
I poor man ' anddiftreft, tho able to repay after- 
wards the alTiftance lent him. 

" nyil? nnistn ':y: " Poor at that particular time:" ac- 
lording to that deierminatioii in a cafe fomething like this, 
vhich occurs in Talm. M^Jf. Phi. 

Moreover 
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Moreover a man in giving aJfTiftance ofM^ kind 
to anbthfer IhpuM coi^der what his awn circunir 
ttancTefe af ie, as well as what thfe i^ther^s are ^. If they 
do not jpermit hittt to give it, he dbps not By liife 
ferbearaiice defty the othjjr to Want it : but if hfe 
Ihould give it, and by that deny his pwn or his far 
"mily's circurhftanc^s to be what they are, he would 
^ftuallypontradid truth, And finc.e (as Ihav^e ob'- 
ferved already) all truths are coftfiftent, nor can 
arty thing be true any further than it is compatible 
with other things that are true 5 when both paitid$ 
are placed in a r/g-i?/ light, and the cafe properly 
ftated for a judgment, the latter may indeed be 
"truly feid to want afliftarice, but not the affiftance 
of the former : any more than a man, who wants % 
guide, may be faid tp want a blind or a lame guide. 
By putting things thus may be truly known what 
the latter is with re%e6t to the former. 

The cafe becomes inore dilEcult, when a mai^ 
(A) is under {omt promifi or compafl to affift ano- 
ther (B), and at the fame time bound tp cpnfult hi^ 
own happinefs, provide for his family, tf <:. aiid he 
cannot do thpfe, if he does that, effeEludly. FPr 
what muft A do ? Here are not indeed opJ)ofite 
/frutbsy but there are truths on oip^pofitpjides. I an- 
:^er : thp there cannot be two incompatible dur 

<I TJtriquefimul tunfulinduineft. J)abo egenti} fed ut ipfe non 
egiapty $cc, " Regard is to be had to both at the fame time ; I 
'^ will give to one in wantj yet fo that /may not v/snt mj/e/f'^ 
** £s^f .'' Sen. Ita te aliorum ndferefcaty ne tut alios jnifereat. 
" Take pity of others, bat do it in fuch a manner as not tQ 
** ftandin need gf the pity of others yqurfelf." Plaut. 
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tics, or tho two inconfiftcnt afts cannot be both A's 
duty at the fame time (for then his duty would be 
an impoflibility) i yet an obligation, which I will 
call tnjxl, may arife out of thofe differing confide- 
jatlons. Afhould^iflrB; butyi'jiunottonegledt 
himfelf and family, yc. and/atptakecarcofhira- 
ielf and family, as not to forget the other ingage- 
ment, as well and honefily as he can. Here the im- 
portance of the truths on the one and the other 
fide ihould be diligently compared : and there 
mull in fuch cafes be always fome exception or li- 
mitation underftood. It is not in man's power to 
promife abfolutefy. He can only promife as one, 
who may be difabled by the weight and incumben- 
cy of truths not then exifting. 

I could here infert many inftances of partial 
thinking, whichoccur in author^ : butllhallchoofe 
only to fet down one in the margin S 



» Sextui Empiricui feems to be fond of thatfilchy faying of 
Zeno, in rclalion to what is ftoried of JocnJIa and Oedipus: 
'lAiiirmin iTwi -ri ftof fu tb[ /iorfi; ift^-ii, nX. any more, than to 

rub with the hand any other part of her, when in pain. Here 
only Tfi J.i( is cODfiderd ; as if all was nothing more, but barely 
ifi'JKi but this is an incomplete idea of the aft. For Vl.t™ 
l-^fi" K more than V+n by itfelf : and Tf.'J.rc t3 i^ifia rUt /^vrfis 
U ftill more : and certainly t^*i" ™ x''!" f? x"f' is a di&rent 
thing from ■rfiUaTs ftcfim! f^efiii, &c. He might as well have 
faid, that to rub a red ioi_ piece of iron with one's bare hand 
jj the fame as to rub one that is cM, or any other innocent 
piece of matter : for all is but ■'!'■!■'<■ Thus men, affefling to 
appear free-thinkers, (hew themfclvcs to be but half-thiniters, 
pr U/i : they do not lakc in the whole of that which is to be 
fonfiderd. 

In 
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In (hort, when things are truly efl:imated,/^^«f 
concerned, times^ places ^, ends intended ?, and ef- 
fe3s that naturally follow, muft be added to them, 

VII. When any aEt would he wrongs the forbear- 
ing that aEt muft be right : likewife when the omijfion 
of any thing would be wrongs the doing of it {i. e. 
not omitting it) muft, be right. Becaufe contrariorum 
contraria eft ratio. 

VIIL Moral good and evil arfi coincident with 
right and wrong. For that cannot be good, which 
is wrong -, nor that evil, which is right. 

IX. Every a£l therefore offuch a beings as is be- 
fore defcribedj and all thofe omiffions which interfere 
with truth {i. e. deny any propolition to be true, 
which is true j or fuppofe any thing not to be what 
it is, in any regard ^) are morally evilj infome degree 
er other : the forbearing fuch a£ls^ and the aSfing in 

^ Sunt res qiuedam ex temforty {ff ex amjilio, non exfua natura 
eonjideranda, — ^id ternfora petanty out quid perfoms dignumfity 
conjiderandum efiy &c. " Some things are to be confiderd, not 
** as they are in their own nature, but the particular time and 
" the intention are to be taken into the account. — ^We are to 
" conlider what the times require, and what -s proper for fuch 
** and fuch perfons, fffr." Cic. 

S Ou \iy\:% <}>iXoVoyo» tov JiA rBM^aTnoLf^tn aypvmfSrra, *' You will nOt 

'* fay that a perfon is induihious, becaufe he once watchd all 
** night with his daughter*" Arr. Amico agro aliquis ajjidet: 
frohamus, at hoc fi h<er edit atis causa factty fvultur efiy cadwuer 
expeSat. " A man watches with a fick friend : it is allowd to 
" be a good a£tion ; but if he did it in order to make himfelf 
** his heir, he is a vulture, and watchd for the carcafe." Sen. 

h oiyif iffa^vn^riwcio Tp«7jr^. "There are morc ways th^ 
" one of denying a thing." Chrys. 

Qppofttion 
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oppojition tofuch cmiffionsare morally good: and when 
iany thing may he either done^ or not done^ equally with- 
out the violation of truths that thing is indifferent. 

I would have it to be minded well, that when I 
ipeak of afts inconfiftent with truth, I mean any 
truth ; any tme propolition whatfoever, whether 
containing matter of fpeculation, or plain faft. I 
would have every thing taken to be what in fa£l 
and truth it is \ 

It may be of ufe alfo to remember, that I have: 
added thofe words in fome degree or other. For nei- 
ther all evil, nor all good aftions are equal ^. Thofe 
truths which they refpeftj tho they are equally 
true, may comprife matters of very different im- 
portance ^ 5 or tnore truths may be violated one way 

i To Kpdrt^ov rm dyaQa^v h dxfi^iiA, 5 eer^ar^ cp®- rvg movn^Uq tJ 

^u^, « Of all the good things in the world truth is the beft, 
^* and falfhood is the utmoft boundary of all evil." Bas. 

k Notwithilanding that paradox of the ^/wVj, ^ot* Xta rkdfxaf- 
TfifAATit, ij T«t Kctrop^MfA^ara, « That all fins arc equal, and all du- 
*' ties equal," in Cicero, Plutarchy Diogenes Laertim, and others, 
iVhich might eafily be confuted from their own words in Cicero. 
For if finning be like paffing a line, or limit j that is, going over 
of beyond that line : then, to fin being equal to going beyond that 
liney to go more (or farther) beyond that line muft be to fin more. 
Who fees not the faliity of that, nee bono viro meliorem, — necfor^ 
tifortiorem, nee fafiente faftentiorem pojfe fieri ? ** that it is im- 
** poflible for a good man to be better — or a ftrohg man to be 
** ftronger, or a wife man wifer ?" And fo on.. "Nullum inter fee- 
lus ^erratum difirimenfacerey " to make no difference betwixt 
*' notorious wickednefs and mere miflakes" (as St J^erorn ex- 
preffes their opinion : if that epiflle to Celantia be his) is to al- 
ter or deflroy the natures of things. 

1 Sure that Wifeman was but a bad accountant, who reck- 

Ond, fflv /t*f ytrJiV itfiav dvo^aXuVf ^pct^(jA,i,v fxtav l>cteECX)}xev«i, *' that hc 

« who throws away the greateft eftate, throws away but a 
<* drachm." In Plutarch. 

than 
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than another *" : and then the crimes committed 
by the violation of them may be equally (one as 
well as the other) faid to be crimes, but not eciual 
crimes ". If A fteals a hook from B which was pleaf- 
ing and ufefiil to him, it is true A is guilty of a 
crime in not treating the book as being what it is, 
the book of B, who is the proprietor of it, and one 
whole happinefs partly depends upon it : but ftill 
if A fliould deprive B oi2igood eft at e^ of which he 
was the true owner, he would be guilty of a much 
greater Crime. For if we fuppofe the book to be 
Worth to him one pound, and the eftate loooo /. 
that truth, which is violated by depriving B of his 
book, is in effedt violated loooo times by robbing 
him of his eftate. It is the fame as to repeat the 
theft of one pound lOOOO times over : and there- 
fore if 1 0000 thefts (or crimes) are more, and all 
together greater than one, one equal to 1 0000 muft 
be greater too : greater than that, which is but the 
1 ooooth part of it, fure. ^hen^ tho the conveni- 
ence and innocent pleafure, that B found in the ufe 
of the hook^ was a degree of happinefs : yet the hap- 
pinefs accruing to him from the eftate^ by which 

n* This is confefl in Cicero, Illudinterefi^ quodinfervo necandoy 
Ji adjtt ir^uria^ femel peccatur : inpatris *vita violanda mult a pec 
cantur^ &c. Multitudine peccatorum praftaty &c. " There is this 
" difference, that he who kills a flave, if it be done wrong- 
** fully, is guilty of fin in that one refpeft only ; but he that 
** wickedly takes away the life of his father, fins in many re- 
** fpedls, £fff . He excels in the multitude of his fins, fefr .'* • 

n This may fcrve for an anfwer to Chryjippusy and them who 

lay, C( AXq^lC dhn^^i juaXXoy ovk lov, »^ ^fv^^ •\>whiQ* Urooq iH aveim 
itirdrugifi ifdMfnfxa eifAttfnf4.at^, xX. « That if nO One truth bc 

** greater than another truth, nor no one falfhood greater than 
** another falfhood ; then neither is one fraud nor one fin greater 
*^ than another.*" InDioc. Laert. 

he 
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he was fupplied not only with neceflaries, but alfo 
with many other comforts and harmlefs injoy- 
ments, vaftly exceeded it. And therefore the truth' 
violated in the former cafe was, B had a property in 
tbat^ which gave him fuch a degree of happinefs : 
that violated in the latter, B had a property in thaty 
which gave him a happinefs vaftly fuperior to ' the 
ether. The violation therefore in the latter cafe is 
nipon this account a vaftly greater violation than in 
the former. Laftly^ the truths violated in the for- 
mer cafe might end in B, thofe in the latter may 
perhaps be repeated in them of his family, who 
fubfift alfo by the eftate^ and are. to be provided 
for out of it. And thefe truths are very many in 
relpedt of every one of them, and all their defcen- 
dents* Thus the degrees of evil or guilt are as the 
importance and number of truths violated °. I Ihall 
only add, on the other fide, that the value of good 
aftions will rife at leaft in proportion to the degrees 
of evil in the omiflion of them : and that therefore 
they cannot be equals any more than the oppofite 
evil omiffions. 

But let us return to that, which is our main fub- 
jeft, the diftinSlion between moral good and evil. 
Some have been fo wild as to deny there is any fuch 
tihing : but from what has been faid here, it is ma- 
nifeft, that there is as certainly moral good and 
evil as there is true and falfe ; and that there is as 



^^ueisparia ejfe fere placutt peccata^ lahorant Gtm ventum ad 
njerum eft : fen/us morefque repugnant y Atque tpfa utilitas, ** They 
** who would have all fins to be equal, labor under great dif- 
^* ficulty, when they come to the truth ; for they find it contrary 
' ** to reafon, to morality, and to the intereft of mankind." 
HoR. 

natural 
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hatural and immuuble a difference between fbofe 
te between thefe^ the difference at the bottom being 
indeed the fame Pi Others acknowledge, that there 
is iftdeed ttiorai good arid evil ; but they want fome 
mteriofii ot itiarkyby the help of which they might 
know them iaftinder. And others there are, ^ho 
pretend to have found that rule, by which our ac- 
tions Ought tabe fqiiaredi and may be difcriminat- 
^d i or th^ ultimate endy to which they ought all 
to be referred ^ : but what they have advanced is 
either falfe,. or riot fiifficiently guarded, or not 
Comprehenfive enough, or not clear and firm % or 
(fo far ^ it is juft) xcduciible. t6 my Hilfe. For 

,They, who reckon nothing to be good but 
what they call bonejluin ''^ may denominate ani- 
ons according as that is, or is not the caufe ^ Or 

. P Therefore they, who denied there was either ^W or evil 
^<^v€rtidya^hn]taKov, " good or evil in the nature of things)'* 
were ihuCh in the right Co make thorough work, and to fay there 
was nothing in nature either 'true ox falfe. See Sext, Emp, and 
D/W. Laert, 

q ^uod [extrenium,yi ulHmum boniJnim] ommutfi pbilofopho" 

rumfententid tale debet effe'y ut a4 id omnia referri oporteat : ip^ 

fum autem nufquam, ** That which is tHe {ultimate end or final 

good) according to the opinidn of all philofophers, muft be 

fomethihg to whith all other things ought to be referred, but 

itfelf referred t6 nothing." Cic. 

' There was among the old philofophers fuch an uncertain- 
ty and variety of opinions concerning the^«^i lonorum ^ ma- 
iorum, *' the limits of good and evil," that if Varro coihputes 
rightly, the number might be raifed to 288. St Aug. 

« ^uod honefium eft, idhonum folum habendum eft, *' That 
** which is truly honorable, and valuable upon it*s own accountj; 
" is the only thing that ought to be efteemfid really good,'* 
Cato in Cic. 

\ -^ [omnes]permulta ob earn unam czuizmfaciunt — j^uta bo^ 
heftum eft, « Who (every body) do abundance of things f9r thi^v 
«« reafon only^becaufc they are horiokbte id theirifelvei."' Crt> 

D 6m 
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end^ of diem : but then what is bimeftum'^? Some*- 
thing is ftill wanting to meafure things l^, and to 
jeparatethe benefia from the inbonefta. 

They who place all in following nature % if they 
mean by that phrafe aftbg according to the na- 
tures of things {tbat iSj treating things as being 
what they in nature are, or according to truth) 
iay what is right. But this does not feem to be 
their meaning. And if it is only that a man muft 
follow his own nature 3^, .fince his nature is not 
purely rational, but there is a part of him, whidi 
he has in common with brutes, they appoint him 
a guide which I fear will miflead him, this being 

« It is conuttonly placed among ends: and is confideid as 
fitch in thofe ways of fpeaking $ bmufium effefroptirfe txpeta-' 
dum^ ** that which is honorable ought to be fought after for 
«* if s own fake.'' Cic. Fixicm tenorumejeioneflevi'vere, ^Tbi 
** perfeBion of all goodnefs and virtue is to Uve by the rule^ of 
*^ true honor."' i2. and the like. 

«^ To fay, ^uod UtudabiU eft^ mm honejhm eft^ *' what is 
'* truly praife-WOTthy, is truly honorable/' or any thing like 
that> is to fay nothing. For how fhall one know what is truly 
landabiU, ** praifc-worthy ?" 

IWaat' A^T^y fjfy. *Ayi» yi^ VfO( ravnflf hfAtit h fU9'ii, " The petfec- 

'' tion of man fays (Zeno) is to live agreeably to, or to follow 
'' nature ; and that is to live virtuoufly, for nature leads us to 
« that." DioG. Laert. 

y Vivere ex hondtds natura. ** To live agreeably to the na- 
" tureofman." Cic. Itis trueheadds,a«diy«^/^/?ii£s^«^ 
hU refuirente: ** every way perfed and wanting nothing :*• 
but thofe words have either no meaning, or fuch as will not 
much mend the matter. For what is natura unique perfeSa IS 
nihil requirensy ** a nature every way perfe£i and wanting lio- 
« thh^g ?" Befide> moral religion doth not conM in following 
nature already perfe^l:, but by the practice of religbn we aim 
at theperJTefting of our natures. 

commonly 
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commonly more likely to prevail, than the ratio- 
Hal part. At beft this talk is loofe. 

They who make right reafon * to be the law, by 
which our aft? e to be judged, and according to 
their conformi. y to this or deflexion from it call 
them lawful or unl^ful^ good or had, lay fome- 
thing more particular and precife. And indeed it 
is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by 
right reafpn, is right ; and that which is condemn- 
ed by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right rea- 
fon is meant that which is found by the right ufe 
of our rational faculties, this is the lame with 
truth : and what is faid by them, will be compre- 
hended in what I have faid. But the manner in 
which they have deliverd themfelves, is not yet 
e3iplicit enough \ It leaves room for fo many dif- 
putes and opfofite rigbt-reafons, that nothing can 
be fettled, while every one pretends that his rea- 
fon is right. And belide, what I have faid, ex- 
tends farther : for we are not only torefpeA thofe 
truths, which we difcover by reafoning, but even 
luch matters offaSi^ as are fairly difcoverd to us by 
our fenfes. We ought to regard things as t>eing 
what they are, which way foever we come to the 
knowledge of them. 

They, who contenting themfelves with fuper- 
ficial and tranfient views, deduce the diflference 

« Celebrated every where. 

.« To (xh h Sru hofU-aa-^M rag aya^a^ ^fi^ei^, ret( jiarti rvv i(Qov yCf 

' vfi^uq ptfAAvm, « To define good actions thus, viz. that they 
•* are done according to right reafon, and bad adtions the con- 
«f trary j is indeed true, but is not fufficient to declare tiic na- 
" ture of them by (hewing what a£lions are truly fuch." An- 
DRON. Rhod. 

D 2 between 
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l)ctween good and evil from the common fenfe df 
mankind ^, and certain principles * that are born 
with us ^, put the matter upon a very infirm foot. 
For it is much to be fufpefted there are no fuch 
innate maxims as they pretend, but that the im- 
preffions of education are miftaken for them : and 
befide that, the fentiments of mankind arc not fo 
uniform and conftant^ as that we may fafely truft 
luch an important diftinftion upon them ^. 

They, who own nothing to be good but plea- 
fur e^ or what they Cdiljucundum^ nothing evil btit 
pain ^, dnd diftinguilh things by their tendencies 

to 

' ^ Nec/olumjus t^ infuria a natura dijiU^catur^fed oUnmno 9»i' 
ma bonefia & turpia* Nam communis itttelligentia nobis notas res 
^dti oafque in aninas noftrii inchoafvit^ ut bonefia in *uirtute ponoH' 
iur, in vitiis turpia, " Not only right and wrong arc different 
** in the nature of things, but all forts of honorable and bafe 
** adions are fo likewife : for common fenfe makes us under- 
■* ftand things, and lays the firft rudiments of them in Qur minds, 
** in fuch a manner, that we make honorable things to coniifl in 
** their being virtuous, and bafe things to conM in their being 

** latious.*' CiC. KpiT^f««J f uff-iv [oXpuo-(T«^] tSfM aia-^nv § ftrpoXii^ty. 

** Chyfipptts fays, that fenfation and reflexion are the rules by 
** which we form our judgment of things." Diog. La£rt. 
« They areufually caHcd prindpia natura^ lex (or leges) na- 

tMTitf VfoXii^tig, Miveu, or ^o-iKoi inomt, WfJ^ <pv€aut, £<ff . ** thc 

** principles of nature, the law (or laws) of nature, firft appre- 
^' heniions of things, univerfal or natural notions, the law of 
** nature, 6fc." 

d The fet of thefe pradical principles (or a habit flowing 
from them) is, what, I think, goes by the name of Synterefis, 

« Unaquaque gens hoc legem naturteputaty quod (Udicit, " Evety 
** nation think that to be the law of nature, which they have 
•* been taught." Jerom. 

' Under which word thefe delicate men comprehend labor* 
When Epicurusy in Luciany is aiked, k**«» *y? '»'«^ «^«'""' J " Whether 
V Jie thought labor an cvU?" he anfwcrs, n*/; « Yea." And 

Mindfrida 
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to this or that ?, do not agree in what this plea- 
fiire is to be placed ^, or by what methods and 
aftings the moft of it may be obtaind. Thefe are 
left to be queftions ftill. As men have different 
taftes, different degrees of fenfe and philofophy, the 
fame thing cannot be pleafant to all: and if par- 
ticular adtions are to be proved by this teft, the 
morality of them will be very uncertain ; the lame 
aft may be of one nature to one man, and of ano- 
ther to another. Befide, unlefs there be fome ftrong 
Kmitation added as a fence for virtue, men will be 

Jdindyrides (2f*<yJi/f>/Jwff, ap, Herod, ©c ^v* orXiMrev ^ x^tJffc t^c «v>if »wr- 
WTO, « Smyndirides it is in Herodotusy a man who carried luxmy 
'* to the higheft degree") proceeded fb far in his averflbn to 
labor, that ejus latus alieno labore condoluit-^ : qui cum 'vidijffet . 
fodientem, fef altius rafirum aHevantemy lajfumfe fieri (p'W*« X«Ciri», 
jn Atben,) queftus 'vetuit ilium opus in confpeSu fuo facer e^ ** it 
** gave hijga a pain in his iide to fee another man labor — : when he 
^ faw any one digging or lifting a heavy rake, he complaihd 
^ that it made him weary {demoUJhd himy it is in Athenaus) 
f* and forbad the perfon doing any more work in his fight.'* 

;SeM. 

* • * 

6 Ad hac \yoluptatemy ^ dolorem\ ^ quafequamury fef qiup 
fugiamusy refert qmnia \Ariftippus], " (AHftippus) referred every 
** thing (to pl^afure and pain)' which wc purfue or avoid." 
Cic. ^ ' 

*» Velim definiasy quid fit 'voluptas : de quo omnis hac quaftio 
eft. *^ I would have you define what pleafure is, for this whole < 
'^ queftion is about that." Cic. The difputcs about pleafure 
between the Cyrenaicsy Epicurusy Hieronymusy Bcz, ar^ well 
known: whether the end was pleafure of body or mind: 
whether it was voluptas in motu, or in ftatu (ftaidlitate) i qtue 
fucevitate aliqua naturam ipfam moiety or qua percipitury omm 
dolore detraSio 5 * ^ jmw^k, or * iwirapj^aT**^, &c. " fiich pleafure 
*^ as arofe from motion, or a iix<&di fiate ; fuch as put nature in- 
^ to a pleafing agreeable motion ; or fuch as we feel, when 
** we are free from all pain ; a pleafure that confifb in modon^ 
f? ^ri? fixed, £«ff." Cic. Dioo. Laert. and others. 
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apt to (ink into gro& rolt:qptuoufnefs9 as in fa£l: 
tne generality of Epicuruf^hsxA hare done * (not- 
withflanding all his talk of temperance, virtue, 
tranquillity of mind, Gfr.) ; and the bridle will be 
uiluped by thofe appetites which it is a principal 
part of all religion, natural as well as any other, to 
ciirb and reftrain. So thefe men fay what isintel-* 
ligible indeed : but what they fay isfaife. For not 
all pleafures, but only fuch pl^(ure as is true^ or 
hfi^|>inei8 (of which afterwards), may be reckond 
among the fims^ or uUima boturum. 

He \ who, having confiderd the two extremes 
in mens praftice, in condemning both which the 
world generally agrees, places virtue in the midUe^ 
and feems to raife an idea of it from its fituation at 
an equal diftance from the oppofite extremes \ 

could 

* Negiff Epicurus jucwuH 'vi'vi f^Je, nifi cum n^irtnti 'vwatwr. 
^ Mpifttnts 4esue« t]iat any one can live pleafantly, that does 
« Qoclive virtttoufly." Qc. But for all that their jJeafures have 
not continued to be always like thofe in the little gardens of 
G^gettus, Nor indeed do they feem to be very virtuous even 
there. For Epicurus not only had his Leontium (or, as he amo- 
roufly called her, Ai«rr«f»w, « his pretty poppet") a famous 

harlot ; but fhe w***^ « '»'««<? 'Earaufpf foi? avnv h roig Krnroic, f« laid 

** with all the Epicureans k the gardens." Athbn. And inhis 
book «V •^«^*ff ** of perfeaion" he is feid to have written thus, 

Athstt.) hhyaq^ d^fw H ij T*ff )*( a^fohaiotv, »x. " There is nothing 
'* that I eftecm good, if you take away the pleafure which ari- 
" fcs from eating and drinking and women." See this and 
more in Djoc. Laert. 

* St yerom ufes the plural number, as if this was the pre vail- 
ing notion iniiis time. FbHofipharumfetasntiaeft^ f^ainSlai ifi<> 
-rds, ivif^oxii KoitUi «?•»«. « It is the opinion of the philofophers, 
<* that virtues cwfift iu tbemiddUy audwes in tbeextrmes:" 
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could only defign to be lUKierftood of fuch vir* 
tues, ^s have extremes. It mull be granted indeed^ 
that whatever declines in any degree toward ath&r 
extreme, muft be fo far wrong or evil ; and there- 
fore that, which equally (or nearly) divides the di-» 
ftance, and decline* mth^ way, mufi he tight : 
alfojthat this notion fypplies us with a good^nc^ 
//^ir for common ufe in many ca^es. But then there 
are iev^ral obligations, that can by no means be de-* 
rived from it : fcarce more than fuch^ as reQ>cft th? 
virtues couched under the word moderation. And 
even as to thcfe, it is many times difficult to dif^ 
cern, which is the md^e point *". This the author 
himfelf was fenfible of '^. 

And when his mailer Plato makes virtue to con-» 
fill in fuch tf Ukenefi to God\ as we are capable of 

(and 

<* is a crime, and every defeft is blame-wATthy, but the me- 
** diom is commendable. — Virtue then is a habit of our own 
** procuring, and coniiib in the middle. Which middle is be- 
^' tween the two extremes ; the (me of excefs, and the other of 
** defea." Arist. Perhaps Pythagoras (and after him Plato, 
and others) whenhefaid (in Diogenes Laertius) t^v ifif^ d^fM/Un 
iCyat, ** that virtue was a kind of harmony/ might have Ibme 
fuch thought as this. 

» When he fays, it muft be taken ^'^^ «*? ** ^ ^f^^^ ^^h^ «?«? 
r*^*, « according to the direftion of right ?cafon," it is not by 
that afcertaind. See before. 

n ov yftg f^iov hofU-tu TO vSs, 1^ rt^t, MX* ** It 18 BOt ealy to de* 

** termin the particular manner and the particular perfons.** 
Therefore Rall^i Atho might have fpared that cenfure, where he^ 
blames himfelf for exprefling himfelf too generally, when he 

fays, n»nn CDip»a> nnnn ny :ai n»ntt^ id3, " after a due 

<* manner, in a convenient tim^, and in a proper place/' with* 
out telling l^m what that manner^ ttme» place is. 
o That man, fays he, ca^ot be negj^dod, who endeavors 

P4 ^* 
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•^ ••,*'. *^ ... 

(and Gpd to be the great exemplar)^ he fays what I 
fliall not difpute. But fince he tells us not how or 
fay what means we may attain this likenefs, we arc 
little the wifer in point of pra6tice : unlefs by it 
we underftand the prad^ce of truth, God being 
truths and doing nothing contrary to it p. 

Whether any of thofe o^ixtr foundations^ upon 
which morality has' Been built; will hold better 
than thefe mentiond, I much queftibn. But if the 
formal ratio of moral good and evil be made to 
confift in a conformity of mens a£ts to the truth of 
the cafe or the contrary, as I have here explaind it, 
the dtjiihhion feems to be fettled in a manner un- 
deniable, intelligible, prafticable. For as what is 
jneapt by a true propojition and matter of faS is 
perfectly* underftood by eyery body ; fo will it be 
cafy for any one, fo far as he knows any fuch pro-* 
pofitions and fafts, to compare hot ovAy. wordsy but 
alfo aSlions with them. A very Uttle fkill and at- 
tention will ferve to interpret even thefe, and dif- 
cover whether thty Jp^aktrntb^ pr not '^. ' 

^ih " to make himfelf a righteous man, by laboring after vir- 
tue, that he may be as like God as it is poffible for a man tq 
be." And in another place, our <pio^ Miv^i is ofAolv^ts &«« wiri 
TO hjvaroY, « fleeing from thence w being like unto Godfo far 
" as we can h^.'^'StJugu/fm fe^ms fo agree with him, in that 
leiitfeh'ce of his, Relzgionis jiimma efi imitari quern colts, *' The 
** higheft pitch of rpligion is ^o imitate the being you worflup."- 

9tv»Kr:. " Pythagori s being aiked. What it was that any man 
** could do like what God idoes, anfwerd. Speak the truth.'* 
Stob. ■ * 

^ q There is certainly not that difficulty or perplexity in mora- 
lity, which Cicero leenis to fuppofe, when he fays, Confuetudo 
exercitetioque capiendt , ut boni ratiocinatores opciorum ejfe foji^ 
jmsf " That ufe and cxercife are neceffary to make us good 
f* rcafoncw about what is our duty,'* " 






i 
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X. If there he moral good and evil^ difttnguijhd as 
ifeforey there is religion-^ and fuch as may rnoft pro* 
perly beftyled natural. By religion I mean nothing 
elfe but an obligation to do (under which word I 
comprehend a<Sts both of body and mind. I fay, to 
do) what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear 
what ought not to be done. So that there mull jbe 
religion, if there are things, of which fome ought 
iiotr to be done, fome not to be omitted. But that 
there are fueh, appears from what has been laid 
concerning moral good and evil : becaufe that, 
which to omit would be evil, and which therefore 
being done would be good or well done, ought 
certainly by the terms to h done ; and fp that, 
which bei^ done would be evil, and implies fuch 
abfurdities and rebellion againft the fupreme be- 
ing, as are mentiond under propofition the IVth. 
ought moft undoubtedly not to be done. And then 
fince there is religion^ which follows from the dif- 
tin6tion between moral good and evil ; fince this 
diftmdion is founded in the refpeft, which mens 
a£b bear to truth > and fince no propofition can be 
true, which exprefles things otherwife than as they 
are in nature : fince things are fo, there muft be re* 
ligion, which is founded in nature, and may upon 
thkt account be moft properly and truly called the 
religion of nature or natural religion \ the great law 
of which religion, the law of nature, or rather (as 
we ffaall afterwards find reafon to call it) of the 
^uthor of nature is, 

XI. ^bat every intelligent^ aSive^ and free be- 
ing Ihould Jo behave himfelfy as by no a£l to contra- 

r^^r " r Jiff 
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diSl truth ; or, that bejbould treat every tbit^ as be^ 
19^ what it is ^ 

ObfeSicms I am fenfihle may be made to almoft 
zay thing ' \ but I believe none to what has been 
here advanced but fucb as may be anfwerd. For to 
coafider a thing as beiQg fametbing elfe than what it 
189 or (which is the lame) not to conlider it as be- 
ing what it is^ is an abfurdity indcfenTible. How-< 
ever, for zfpecimeH^ I will fet down a few. Let u$ 
£ippoie fome gientlemmi, who has not fuf&ciently 
ccoifiderd thefe matters, amidfi his freedoms, and 
in thegiuety c^ humor, to talk after fome fuch 
manner as this. •* If every thing mull be treated 
^ as being what it iS) what rare work will follow I 
** For, I. to treat my enemf as fuch is to kill him, 
** or revenge myfelf foundly upon him. 2. To 
^* ufe a creditor J who is a ^nd-thrift, or one that 
'* knows not the ufe of money, or has no occalion 
♦* for it, as fucbj is not to pay him. Nay further, 
<^ 3. If I want money J don't I ad according to 
•* truth, if I take it from fome body elfe to liip* 
ply my own wants ? And more, do not I aist 
contrary to truths if I do not ? 4. If one, who 
plainly appears to have a defign of killing ano-» 






«f What itis in nature. HIHtt; HD 'DD> " according to what 
*^ the thing is^" to ufe Maimoni^is words. And thus that in Ar^ 

** The rule of life is, to do whatever is agreeabletonaturc.* 
Omni in re fuid fit n)eriy nndere if tueri decet. " Wc ought to, 
'' find out and to maintain what is true> about every thing/* 
Cic. This is indeed the way of truth. 

• Becaufe there is fcarce any thing, which one or other will 
not fay. -^d enim poteft did de illoy qui nigram dixit effe nivem, 
&c. ** What can we fay of a man that aSnas bhck to be 
« white, fer^.'* Lact. . ' 

lather, 
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*« ther, or dcang him fomc great mifchicf, if he 
<^ can find him, fhould aik me where he is, and I 
«* know where he is ; may not I, to lave life, fay I 
«^ do not know, tho that be falfe ? 5. At this rato 
«< J may not, in zfrolick^ break a glafs, or burn a 
«^ book : becaiife foriboth to u& theie things as 
« being what they are, is to drink out of the one, 
<< not to break it ; and to read the other, not bum 
^^ it. Lajtfyj how ihali a man know what is true : 
•' and if he can find out truth, may he not want 
** the power of aflii^ agreeably to it ?'* 

To the frji objection it is eafy to reply from 
what has been dready laid. For if the dbjedor's 
enemy, wlunn we will call £, was mtbing more 
than his enemy, there might be fome force in the 
.cbjeflion •, hut fmce he may be confiderd as fome-^ 
thing elfe befide that, he muft be ufed according 
to what he is in other reipe&s, as well as in that 
from which he is denominated the objeftor*s (or 
r O's) enemy. For £ in the firft place is ^man ; and 
as fuch may claim the benefit of common huma^ 
nity, whatever that is : and if O denies it to him, 
he wounds truth in a very fenfible part. And then 
if O and E«e fellow-citizens^ living under the 
feme government, and fubjedt to laws, which are 
fo many common covenants, limiting the behavi- 
our of one man to another, and by which E is ex- 
empt from all private viQlence in his body, eftate, 
£sfr. O cannot treat £ as being what he is, unlefe 
he treats him alio as one, who by common confent 
is under fuch a proteftion. If he does otherwife,^ 
he denies the exiftence of the forefaid laws and 
public compads : corw^ to truth. And befide, 
O &Q}MftSc with refp^ to kimjilf^ beii^ what 
^ he 
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'he is; ^man himfelf, in fuch or fuch circumftances, 
and one who has given up all right to private r^- 
venge ,(for that is the thing meant here). If truth 
therefore be pbferved, the refult will be this. O 
muft treat E as fomthing compounded oi a man, a 
fellow-citizen, and an enemy, all three : that is^ 
he muft only profecute him in fuch a way, as is 
agreeable Jto the ftatutes and m^thods^ which the 
fociety have obli^d themfelves to obferve. And 
even as to legal profecutions^ there may be many 
things ftill to be confiderd. For E may fhew him- 
felf an enemy to O in things, that fall under the 
cognizance of law, which yet may Jbe of moment 
and importance to him, or not. If they ar/e fuch 
things, as really afFeft xhtfafety or bappinefs of O 
or his family, then he will find himfelf obliged, in 
duty and fubmiffion to truth, to take refuge in the 
laws ; and to punifh E, or obtain fati$fa6tion, and 
at leaft iecurity for the future, by the means there 
prefcribed. Becaufe if he does not, he denies the 
nature ^mAfenfe of happinefs to be what they are ; 
the obligations, which perhaps we fhall Ihew here- 
after he is under to his family % to be what they 
are ; a dangerous and wicked enemy to be danger- 
ws and wicked j the end of laws, and fociety it- 
felf, to be the fafety and good of its members, by 

* Conveniet cum in dando munificum effiy turn in ixigendo non acer- 
bum : — a litihus 'verb quantum liceaty i^ nefcio an paulo plus etiam 
fuam Uctaty abhorrentem, — Hahenda efi autem ratio rei familiarise 
quam quidem dilahi Jinere Jlagitiofum efi, f* It is but reafonable 
" that we fhould be liberal in giving, and not fevere in our de* 
** mands : — we fhould be averfe to any contention^ as far as it 
*' lawful, nay I don't know, if we fhould not go a little far- 
«f ther. — But we muft have regard to our own private drcumr 
'^ ftaoces^ fQr it is a wicked thing in us to hurt them.'- Cic 

preventing 
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•prfeventing injuries, punifliing offenders, &fr. 
which it will appear to be, when that matter comes 
before us. But if the enmity of E rifes not beyond 
triflings or more tolerable inftances, then O might 
a£t againft truth, if he fliould be at more charge or 
hazard in profecuting E than he can afford, or the 
thing loft or in danger is worth -, (hould treat one 
that is an enemy in little things, or a link e^iemy,' 
as a great one ; or fhould deny to make fome al- 
lowances, and forgive fuch peccadillo's, as the 
coriimon frailty of human nature makes it necef- 
lary for us mutually to forgive, if we will live to- 
gether. Laftfyj in cafes, of which the laws of the 
place take no notice^ truth and nature would be fuf- 
ficiently obferved, if O fliould keep a vigilant eye 
upon the fteps of his adverfary, and take the moft 
prudent meafures,. that are compatible with the 
charafter of a p-i vate perfon, either to affwage the 
malice of E, or prevent the effefibs of it ; or perhaps, 
if he fliould only not ufe him as a friend ". For this 
if he fliould do, notwithftanding the rants of fome 
men," he would cancel the natural differences of 

, things, and confound truth with untruth. 

The debtor in the fecond objeftion, if he a6ls as 
he fays there, does, in the fiv^place^ make himfelf 
the judge of his creditor, which is what he is not. 
For he lays him under a heavy fentence, an incapa- 

' city in effeft of having any eftate, or any more 
eftate. In the next place, he arrogates to himfelf 
more than can be true : that he perfeftly knows^ 
not only what his creditor and his circliiiiflances 

tt t5» ^XfADT* fflrt IxTra J(AXf7v^ Toy ^ ^7(?f^ lSic»t» ** InVlt^ VOUT 

** friend to fupper^ but let your enemy alone." Hei. 
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«rtf, but alfo what they ever •wiU be hereafter. He 
that is now weak, or cxtrav^pnt, or very rich, 
may forought he knows become otherwife. And, 
which is to be confiderd above all, he dire£Uy de- 
nies the money, which is the creditor's, to be the 
creditor's. Foritis_^j)^y(iitobeowingordueto 
him (otherwife he is no creditor) : and if it be due 
to him, he has a right to it : and if he has a right 
to it, of right it is his (or, it is his). But the debtor 
by detuning it ufes it, as if it was his own, and 
therefore not the other's \ contrary to truth. To pay 
a man what is due to him doth not deny, that he 
who pays may think him extravagant, i^c. or any 
-Other truth; that a£t has no fuch fi^ification. It 
only fignifies, that he who pays ti^ks it due K> 
the other, or that it is his : and tUs it natural^ 
doth fignify. For he might pay the creditor with- 
out having Miy other thought relating to him, 
but would not without this. 

Anf. to ehjeSion the 3d. A£Ung according 10 
truth, as that phrafe is ufed in the objc€Kon, is not 
the thing required by my rule ; but, fo to aft that 
710 truth may be dented by any aft. Not taking 
fromarrother man his money byviolenceis afor- 
bearance, which does not fignlfy, that I do not 
want money, or which denies any truth. But tak- 
-ii^ it (/«H«that to be his, which (by the fuppc^- 
tion) is his. The former is only as it were filwice, 
which denies nothing : the latter a direct and loiyl 
aflerticai of a felfity ; the former what can contra- 
dict no truth, becaufe the latter does. If a man 
wants inoney through his own extravagance and 
vice, thtK can be no pretence for making another 
man to pay for his wickcdpefs or foliy. We will 
fuppofe 
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fuppofe therefore the man, who wants nioney, to 
ivant it foi- necejfaries^ and to have incurred this 
want through fomc mtfartunej which he could not 
prevent. In this cafe, which is put as flrong as can 
be for the objeftor, there are ways of cicprefling 
this want, or afting according to it, without tref- 
pailing upon truth. The man niay by honeft laior 
Hand induftry feek to fupply his wants ; or he may 
Ripply as a fuppli€ant ^, not as an enemy or robber, 
tofuchas can afford to relieve him^ orif his want 
IS very piefiing, to the firft perfons he meets, whom 
truth will oblige to aflift him according to their 
labilities : or he may do j»jy thing But violate truth * ; 
which is a privilege of a vaft fcope, and leaves him 
many r^ources. And fuch a behaviour as tbisi& 
notCHily agreeable to his cafe, and expreffive of it 
in a way that is natural ; but he wouM deny it tx> 
be what it is, if he did not ad thus. If there is no 
way in the wofld, by which he may help himfelf 
widiout the violation of truth (which can fcarce be 
fuppofed. If there is no other way) he muft e'm 
take it as his fate y. Truth will be truth, and muft 
retain its chara&er and force, let his cafe be what it 
will. Many thiai^ might be added. The man, 

mlax^' ** Por a poor man not to own himfelf to be poor ia^a 
'* bafe thing; but for him not to endeavor to be otherwife is 
'* a baferthing ftiH." Thvcyd. 
' X Pm* 'f?^ /^))hrom)^> «« no ttxtdiyot is aiqr repMncbl** 

Mrs. 

7 Stmmcmqueincommodttmfirenibimeftpotim^quamiU sdterijts 
€M^no£s detrabendum. ** Every man ought to bear the evils he 
*< i^ ufid^y rather dim deprive others of their advantages.** 
Cic, According to FlatOy a man ftoiild chocrfe ID die« •^ r^ 
iiai(M5> «' rather than do an nnjuft thin^.tV . 

from 
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from whom this money is to be taken, witt Bfe 
proved feft. vi. to have a right to Jij/5?»i himfelf 
and his^ and not fufFer it to be taken from him ; 
perhaps he may ftand as much in need of it, as the 
other, &?r. . 

Jnf. to ohj. the 4th. It is certain, iri the firft 
place, that nothing may willingly be done, which 
in any manner frbmott:^ murder : whoever i^ ac- 
ceflary to that; olFeitds againft Miiv) truths oi great 
weight. 2. You are not obliged to anfwer the/«r/- 
ofo\ qoeftion. Silence here would contradift no 
truth; g: No one can tell,' in ftf idt IjpeAing^ where 
another is, if he is not within his view. Therefore 
you may trubf 4cny, that you know where the man 
is. Lafilyi if by riot difcovering him you fhould 
iridanger your life (and this is the hardeft.tircum- 
fiahce,' that cun be taken into the objedtion)^ this 
cafe then* would be the fame^ as. if the inquira: 
fhould fay,' " If you do not murder fuch a bne,^ I 
** will murder you." And then befurd you muft 
n6t tommit murder % but muft defend yourfelf ^ 
gainft this,- as againft other dangers, againft Ban- 
ditti, i^c. as well us you can. Tho merely to deny 
tvyxihhy words (I mean, when they are not prft- 
dudtive of fads to follow ; as in judicial tranfa(3i- 
biiSji bearing witnefe^ iyr palfing fentence) is not 
eqiial to a denial by falls ; tho an abufi of language 
is allowable in this cafe, if ever in any ; £ho all fins 
• againft truth are npt equal, and certainly a litde 
trefpaffing upon it in the prefent cafe, for the gqod 
of all parties *, as little a one as any ; arid tho one 

» 0&n» 1^ i«Tpof votrwrra i^avarS,'^ htifov 6hv. «* ThuS a piyfi- 

" cian deceives a fick perfoii,-— and there 15 nothing Ihockii^ 
!' ink." Max.Tyr, . 

migh£: 
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might look on a man in fuch a fit of rage as mad, 
and therefore talk to him not as a man but a mad 
man : yet truth is Jacrei *, and there are other ways 
of coming oflF with innocence, by giving timely 
notice to the man in danger, calling in affiftance,. 
or taking the advantage of fpme feafonable inci- 
dent **• 

. The 5th objeSion feems to refpeA inanimate 
things, which if we muft treat according to what 
they are, it is infmuated we (hall become obnoxi-- 
ous to mdny trifling obligations; fuch as are there 
mentiond. To this I anfwer thus. If the glafs be 
nothing elfe but an ufeful drinking-glafs, and thefe 

* To that queftion. Si quis ad te confuglcU^ qui mendacio tuo 
f9jjit a morte liherari, non es mentiturus P ** If a man ihould come 

to you, who fliould be faved from death by yoiar telling a 

\ycy would you tell one ?" St Auftin anfwers in the negative, 
and concludes, Reftat ut nunquam honimentiantur. — Quanta for* 
tius, quanta excellentius dices y nee prodanty nee mentiar, " It re- 
** mains then that good men (hould never tell a lye. — How 
** much more courageous, how much better is it to fay, I will 
** neither betray him, nor tell a lye." 

l>.In fuch prei&ng cafes, under imminent danger^ the wOrld 
is wont to make great allowances. Ow« a\<r^h hyn ^^t* t* 4«yW 
liytiy ; — Oujt, il tS a-eSival yt t3 ^iv^<^ ^fpit. '< Is it not then a bafe 
** thing to fay what is falfe ? — No, not if the/alfity will fave 
« any one." Soph. Even they, who fay, n^CDn nn*W nwn 
nii^iron nm;r> «* that he who fpeaketh falfehood tranfgreffeth 
« indeed;" andjKOb'j/T '"b^On 1^'DK DDK nm!? /U "that 
" it is a pofitive precept to fpeak the truth in common dif- 
" courfe ;" and, Yy 13iy 1^N3 nptt»Dn, « that a lyar is like 
« an idolater ^" fay aHb, nniO CDI^tt^ C3>tt;^ ^nx, " that 
" it is better to preferve peace." S. Hharsd l& aL paJf^Y 
^xAAben Ezra fays oi Abraham, >DD n>-)2n3 l!?D»3K rtm 
ny*^*n yW'X, " that he urged ^^/«2f/ef>& with fuch words as the 
« neceffity of that time required." In Ihort, fome have per- 
mitted, in defperate cafes, mendacio tanquam^eneno utiy ** to 
'* make ufeofalycasyoudoofpoifon." Sext. Pythao. 

E words 
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words fully exprefs what it is, to treat it accord- 
ingly is indeed to drink out of it, when there is 
occafion and it is truly ufeful, and to break it de- 
fignedly is to do what is wrong ^. For that is to 
handle it, as if it neither was ufeful to the objeftor 
himfelf, nor could be fo to any one elfe j contrary 
to the defcription of it. But if there be any reafon 
for breaking the glafs, then fomething is wanting 
to declare fully what it is. As, if the glafs be poi- 
fond : for then it becomes 2ipoifond drinking-gUfs^ 
and to break or deftroy it is to uie it according to 
this true defcription of it, Or if by breaking it any 
thing is to be obtaind, which more than counter- 
Vails the Ipfs pf it, it becomes a^/^y} with that cir^ 
cumftance : and then for the obje£tor to break it, if 
it be his own, is to ufe it according to what it is* 
And if it Ihould become by fome circumftance ufe- 
lefs oi^y, tho there Ihould be no reafon for breaking 
it, yet if there be none againft it, the thing will be 
indifferent and matter of liberty. This anfwer, ««- 
tatis mutandis^ may be adapted to other things of 
this kind 5 bocks^ or any thing elfe. As the ufeful- 
nefs or excellence of fbme books renders them 
worthy of immortality, and of all our care to fe- 
cure them to pofterity ^ ; fo foqie may be ufed more 
like what they are, by tearing or burning them, 
than by preferving or reading them : the number 
of which, large enough already, I wifh you may 

c ^2^ >nDnn v^3 nna*^— niDx. " It is forbidden— to 

« break your own veffels in your anger." S. Hhas. 

d Who doth not deteft that thought of Caligula, de Homeri 
carmimhus abolendisy &c. ? about dellroying Homer % verfes, is^c .'* 
Suet. 

not 



m)t Ainfc to-be ihcrcafeid by tins, which I here fend 
yoii. . 

Here/wg^tWtigs ought tabtrcgardedi i. That 
tfeo to aft agaifift truth in any cafe is wrong, yetV 
the degrees of guilt varying with the importance 
of things^ in fome cafes the importance one way 
or t'other may be fo little its to render the crime 
tuanefcent or almcft nothing *. And^ 2. that inani-^ 
nunt beifigs cannot be conftderd as capable of 
wrong treatment, if the reipeft they bear to living 
beings is feparated from them. The driftking-glafs^ 
before mentiond could not be coiifiderti as futh,* 
or be wh^ it now is^ if there was no drinkingani- 
ffial to own and ufe it. Nothing can be of anyim-' 
portance to that thing itfdf^ vrhich is VcM of ail' 
lift and perception^ So that when W6 compute 
what luch things are, we rtiuft take theni a^ being 
what they are in reference to things th&t h^e life. 

The laft and mod material bhje^licns oi queftioff 
rather, fliall be anfiverd by fltt\d by. In the meati' 
time rihail only fay, that if in any particular cafe- 
truth is inacceflible^ and after due inquiry it doth 
riot a|Jpfeir what J or bdw things are, then this will* 
be true, that the cafe or thing under conflderation 
h doubtful: and to aft agreeably unto this truth is 
to be not opiniosjative, nor obftinate, but ipodeft. 
Cautious, docile, and to- endeavour to be on the 
fuferfiih. Such behaviour ihcws the cafe to be as it' 

* The^/^/rf muft certainly therefore bemuch too fcrupulous, 
ix^eh they af&nn (if they were in eameft), that *W roy i^Twxot 
«(lri^i«-«Xfi$»«Twro<^o xoy^firiT^ijrtty '< reafon commands a 
*' wife man^.nol fo much as to move his fingers as it were by 
" chance.^' Clem. Alex. Efpecially fmce this is, at leaft or- 
dinarily, a thing perfe€Byindii(terent by prop. 1X4 

£ 2 is. 
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is. And as to the want oi power to adt agreeably to 
truth, that cannot be known till trials are made : 
and if any one doth try, and do his endeavor, he 
may take to himfelf the fatisfadtion, which he will 
find in fed. IV. 

Sect. IL Of Happinefs. 

THAT, which demandis to be next confiderd, 
is happinefs \ as being injtfelf moft confider- 
able ; as abetting the caufe of truth ; and as being 
indeed fo nearly allied to it, that they cannot well 
be parted. We cannot pay the refpefts due to one, 
unlefs we regard the other. Happinefs muft not be. 
denied to be what it is : and it is by the praftice of 
truth that we aim at that happinefs, which is true. 
In the few following propofitions Ilhall not on- 
ly give you my idea of it, but alfo fubjoin fome ob- 
fervations^ which tho perhaps not neceflary here, 
we may fometime hereafter think no lofs of time 
or labor to have made en pajfant : fuch as men of 
fcience would call, fome of them porifmata^ or co- 
rollaries, and (omtfebolia^ I ihall take them as they 
fall in my way promifcuoufly. 

I. Pleafure is a confcioufnefs of fomething agree- 
ahle^ pain of the contrary : & v. v. the confcioufnefs 
of OTry thing agreeable is pleafure j of the contrary 
pain. For as nothing, that is agreeable to us, can 
be painfiil at the fame time, and as fuch -, nor any 
thing difagreeable pleafant, by the terms \ fo neither 
can any thing agreeable htfor that reafon (becaufe 
it is agreeable) not pleafant, nor any thing dif^ree- . 
able not painful, in fome meafure or other. 

Obf. 
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Obf. I. Pleafures and pains areproforttonableto 
the perceptions andfenfe of their fubjeSs^ or the per- 
fons affeSledwith them. For confcioufnefs and per- ^ 
ception cannot be feparated : becaufe as I do not 
perceive what I am not confcious to myfelf I do 
perceive, fo neither can I be confcious of what I do 
not perceive, or of more or lefs than what I do 
perceive. And therefore, fince the degrees of plea- 
fure or pain muft be anfwerable to the confciouf- 
nefs, which the party affefted has of them, they 
muft likewife be as the degrees of perception are. 

Obf 2. JVhateverincreafes the power of perceivings 
renders the percipient more fufaptive of pleafure or 
pain. This is an immediate confequence ; and to 
add more is needlefs: unlefs, that ^mong the 
means, by which perceptions and the inward fenfe 
of things may in many cafes be heightend and in- 
creafed^ the principal are reflexion^ and the prafticQ 
of thinking. As I cannot be confcious of what I 
do not perceive : fo I do not perceive that, which I 
do not advert upon. That which makes me feel, 
makes me advert. Every inftance therefore of con- 
fcioufnefs and perception is attended with an a£t' 
of advertence : and as the more the perceptions^ 
are, the more are the advertences or reflexions ; fo 
V. V. the more frequent or intenfe the adts of ad- 
vertence and reflexion are, the more confciouliiefs 
there is, and the ftronger is xht perception. Further j 
all perceptions are produced in time : time paflfes 
by moments : there can be but one moment pre- 
fent at once : and therefore all prefent perception 
confiderd without any relation to what; is paft^ or 

E 3 future^ 
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future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. 
In this kipd of perceptipn the percipieat perceives, 
as if he had not perceived any thing before, nor had 
any thing perceptible to follow. But in reflexioa 
there is a repetition of what is paft, and an antici- 
pation of that which is appr.ehended as yet to come : 
there is a connexion of paft and future, which by this 
are brought into the fum, and luperadded to the 
prefent or momentaneous perceptions. Again^ by 
refledling we praftife our capacity of appr^ehend- 
ing : and this praftifing will increafe, and as it were . 
extendxhsit capacity, to a certain degree. Laftfyj re- 
flexion doth not only accumulate moments paft 
Und future to thofe that are prefent, but even in 
their paflage it feems to multiply them. For time^ 
as well as fpace, is capable of indeterminate divifir 
on : and the finer or nicer the advertence or reflexi- 
pn is, into the more parts is the time divided j which, 
whilft the mind confiders thofe parts as fo many 
feyeral moments, is in effeSl renderd by this fq 
much the longer. And to this ej^perience agrees. 

Obf 3. 21&^ caufes ofpleafure and pain are rela^ 
tive things : andin order to eftimate truly their effeS^ 
0on any particular fubje£f they:>cught to be drawn, 
into. the degrees of perception in tbaf fubjeSl. When, 
the caufe is of the fame kind, and afts with aa 
pqual force, if the perceptionpf one perfpp be eqji^ 
tx) that of another, what they perceive muft nee4^ 
be equal And fo it will Be likewife, when the 
forces in the producing caufes and the degrees k£ 
perception in thefenti^ritSrarer^a/r^/-^/. For (which 
doth not feem to be confiderd by th^ world, and. 
therefore ought the more parucularly tabe npfied), 



J 



if the caufe of pleafure or pain fliould aft but half 
as much upon A, as it does upon S^ ; yet if the per? 
ceptivity of A be double to that of B, the fum oif 
their pleafures or pains will be equal, In other cafes 
they will be unequal. As, if the caufa dolorifica 
fhould aft with the fame impetus on C with which 
it a6te upon D 5 yet if C had only two degrees of 
perception, and I) had three, the pain fuftaind by 
D would be half as much more as that of C : be-^ 
taufe he would perceive or feel the afts and im^ 
prefTions of the cayfe more by fo much. If it (hould 
aft with twice the Force upon D which it aftjs with 
upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of D 
as 2 to 6 : i. e. as one degree of force multiplied by 
C^o degrees of perception to two degrees of force 
piultipli^d by tnree of perception. Andfo on. 

Obf. 4, Mens refpeSlive iappinejfes or ^eafures 
pught to be valued as they are to the perlbns theniT 
fel^es, whofe they are \ or according to the thoughts 
ifindfenfe^ which they have of them : not according 
to theeftimate put upon them by other peopfcj 
who have noauthdrity to judge of them, nor can 
know what they are -, may compute by different 
fules ; have lefs fenfe j be in diifFerent cirCumffcanr 
ces ^ ; or fuch as guilt has renderd partial to them-? 
felves. If that prince, who having plenty and flocks 
hiany, yet ravilhd the poor man's fingle ewe- 
Jamb out of his bofom, reckond the poor man's 
lofs to be not grea:ter, than the lofs of one of his 
Jamb^ would have been to hiljn, he muft be very 

f Tuji hicjisy aUter fentlas, " You would be of anctthcr On 
f* piqion> if you were in my circuihilarices*." Ter. 

E 4 defcftiv* 
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defective in moral arithmetic, and little underftood 

the doftrine of proportion. Every man's happinefs 

is bis happinefs, what it is to him ; and the lofs of 

it is anfwerable to the degrees of his perception, to 

his manner of taking things, to his wants and cir- ^ 

cumftances e, 

Obf. 5. How judicious and wary ought princes^ 
lawgivers^ judges^ juries^ and even mafiers to he ! 
They ought not to confider fo much what a ftout, 
irefolute, obftinate, hardend criminal may bear, as 
what the weaker fort, or at leaft (if that can be 
known) the perfpns immediately concernd can 
bear : that is, what any punifhment would be to 
them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the 
former kind ; and therefore fliould not be ufed as if 
they were. Some are drawn into crimes, which 
may render them, obnoxious to public juftice, they 
fcarce know how themfelves : fome fall into them 
thro neceflity, ftrength of temptation, defpair, e- 
lafticity of fpirits and a fudden eruption of paflion, 
ignorance of laws, want of good education, or fome 
natural infirmity or propenfion, and fome who are 
really innocent, are oppreft by the iniquity or mif- 
takes of judges, witneffes, juries, or perhaps by the 
power and zeal of a fadtion, with which their fenfe 
or their honefly has not permitted them to join. 
What a difference muft tliere be between the fuf- 

8 Felidtas cut pracifuafuerit hominiynon efi humani judicii : 
cum prefperitatem ipfam alius alio modoy {ff fuopte ingenio qui/que 
terminer, « No man can judge what the happinefs of another 
** man confifts in ; becaufe fome make their happinefs to con- 
** fift in one thing, and fome in another, aceprding to their fe- 
*' V?ral difpofitipns." Plin, 

feringS 
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ferings of a poor wretch fenfible of his crime or 
misfortune, who would give a world for his de- 
liverance, if he had it, and thofe of a fturdy veteran 
in roguery : between the apprehenfions, tears, faint- 
ings of the one, and the brandy and oaths of the 
other ; in fhort, between a tender nature and a 
brickbat ! 

Obf. 6. In generaly allperfons ought to he very 
careful and tender^ where any other is concemd. O- 
therwife they may do they know not' what. For 
no man can tell, by himfelf, or any other way, how 
another may be affefted. 

Obf. 7. There cannot be an equal diftribution of 
rewards and pumfbments by any flat ed human laws K 
Becaufe (among other reafons) the lame thing is 
rarely either the feme gratification, or the fame pu- 
nifliment to different perfons. 

Obf. 8. The fufferings of brutes are not like the 
fufferings of men '\ They perceive by moments, with- 
out reflexion upon paft or future, upon caufes, cir- 
cumftances, £sfr. 

Time 

« 

fc It is not poffible, in Mo\ words, V3nnD D'K^ nn^ 

'iD^ ^pii:;om mon D'-ii^Jiyn ^v^b^ mt:^! mi:^, "to give to 

« every man according to equity, with regard to his way&, an4 
** to eftimate puniihments by meafure and weight."' 

* hter hominem 6f helluam hoc maxime interefi^ quod hac-^ 
^didfilum quodadefty quodque prafens efijfe accommodaty faiduhrk 
admodum fentiens frateritum antfuturumy &c. " Herein lies the 
" chief difference between a man and a beaH, that this latter 
'^ conforms itfelf to that only which is prefent and before it» 
^< having but a v^ry finall fenfe of what is paft or to come^ ^c^ 
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Time and life without thinking are next neigh- 
bours to notifing^ to no-tinte and no-4ife ^. And 
therefore tt> kai a brute is to deprive him of a Kfc, 
or a remainder of time, that is equal to little more 
than nothing : tho this may perhaps be rnore appli- 
cabk to fome animals than to others. That, which 
is chiefly to be taken care of in this matter, is, 
that .the brute may not be killed unneceflarily ; 
when it iis killed, that it may have as few moments 
of pain as may be ^ ; and that no young be left to 
languifli. ' So much by the way here. 

II. Pain conjiderd in it f elf is a real evil^ pleafure 
a real good. I take this as a poftulatum^ that will 
without difficulty be granted. Therefore^j 

III. By the general idea of good and fvil the one 
[pleafure] is in itfelf deftrabky the oth^ [pain] to^ 

Cic. 1^05 £sf 'venturo torquemur £3* praterito, Timoris enim tor^ 
tnfnium memoria reduck, procidentia, anticipate Nemo tantumpra^ 
fentibus mifer eft, " But we torment ourfelves with what is to 
" coflie, aaid with what \t paft : for by our forefight we antici^ 
•* pate the torment of fear, and by our memory we bring back 
•* that torment which is paft. No man is miferable by the pre- 
** fent things alone." Sen. 

* frafens tempus hre^ijjimum eft^ adeo quidem, ut quihufdam 
nullum 'videatur^ &c. ** The prefent time is as fhort as is poffi- 
f* ble, infomuch that fome have imagind it to be a mere no- 

** dling, &ff.'* SEN.''OTayya5«yTot/t*ij9'Ey/u£T«C4XX*^s»TBV>,ttVOWK, % 
iitft»/it«ir /as?aCiX>ioyrB?, h Jtxs? ^^tV yiUniftLl ;^o;'^. ** When WC have 

** no fucceffion of thoughts, or if we have, but forget them, 
f* dien time feems to us be nothing." A*RrsT. 

J '1DY tfjiti ntfn!i pmrw t^sn ai^n I'k. " God takes na 

•* delight tfiatf a beaftihould die, if there be no reafon for itsr 

« dying.'* Ab: Ezra. "IDT {'"rt> ^tl'-rD3^ r\xyp::^ njrsrntt^iy. 

•* He marput a beaft to any pa$n, without a juft reafon f03*f<> 
doingiftailbeaccouHtablfefbrit.'* S. Hhas. 
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figj^f4^ Wh9f. h hept f^d, r^fpt&s merr pleau 
fpue wdpaip^ ^bSsfa&iid fmm all ctrcumfbinca^ 
i:Qa^ueiiGe^ &^. $ut jb^cat^ie there are &msdc of 
fbdiege^eF^y^^biermgtod^ ^dfucbas oxter 
fo deep into their nature, that unkfs tbde be t^dkm 
in^ ti^ fill! wA true charadjer of the other cannot 
be h^^ nor cm \% fh^pefore be known what lu^i^ 
nsfsis^ I nm& proceed to fome other propofitio;^ 
rel»t;ii]g to thi^ l^bjedl. 

IV. Pkafure ctmpio^rei with pom may either b$ 
equals fir mre^ or lefs : alfa pkafures may be cem^ 
pared with other pkafures "™, and pains with pains. 
Becaufe all the moments of the pleafure muft bear 
fome refpefl; or be in fome ratia to ajl the moments 
of pain : as alfp all the degrees of one to all thexie'* 
jgrees of the other: and fo muft thofe of one plea- 
fure, or one pain, he to thofe of another. And if 
the degrees of intcnfenefs be multiplied by the mo- 
. ments of duration* there muft ftUl be feme ratio 
pf the one produft to the other* 

That this propofition is true, appears from the 
general condud of mankind ; tho in feoie particu- 
hn thejf may err» and wrong themfelvcs, fome 
mpre<^ &me lefs. For what doth all this hurry of 

m Tb^ cants o£thoiibmen> who sS(srtf,t^^iiuu^finhMvk^nn^ 
fxnH »hfov ri iTvai, « tjiat there is no difference inpleafures, that 
" nothing can be more than pleafant,'* nay, ¥<rti iHv h9h, ftahUsi 
f^ that there is nothing thafisttaturally pleaiantor nnpleaiknt, 
^itx.Iiipgeft£sZaer/ius^t3XL{\uefy. afiedt nabo(l}% who h^s i^nie. 
pr is alive. Nor that of the Stoics^ in flutarch^ ^« «y*^» o XP«*^ 
oi«Ai/{«iwptf/r>tfv^fAfv^,*TX, « That the continaance of any good 
*^ makes qo ad(Utiqn to it.'* As if an age was not more than a' 
moment, aQ4 (^^#tfiB} ap ag^^shappipefs ngiere tlun amof^ 
Ipent's* 

bufinefi. 
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bufinefs, what do all the labors and travels of men 
tend to, but to gain fuch advantages, as they think, 
do exceed all their trouble ? What are all their ab- 
ftinences and felf-denials for, if they do not think 
fome pleafures lefs than the pain, that would luc- 
ceed them ? Do not the various methods of life 
ihew, that men prefer one fort of pleafure to ano- 
ther, and fubmit to one fort of pain rather than to 
have another ? And within ourfelves we cannot but 
find an indiflfcrence as to many things, not caring, 
whether we have the pain with the pleafure ob- 
taind by it, or mifs the pleafure, being excufed 
fron[i the pain. 

V. When pleafures and pains are equals they mu- 
tually deftroy each other : when the one exceeds^ the 
excefs gives the true quantity of pleafure or pain. For 
nine degrees of pleafure, lefs by nine degrees of 
pain, are equal to nothing : but nine degrees of 
one, lefs by three degrees of the other, give fix of 
the former net and true. 

VI. As therefore there may be true pleafure and 
pain : fo there may he fome pleafures^ which compared 
with what attends or follows them^ not only f»ay 
vanifh into nothings but may even degenerate into 
pain^ and ought to be reckond as pains ^ ; and v. v. 
fome pains ^ that may be annumerated to pleafures. For 
the true quantity of pleafure diflfers not from that 
quantity of true pleafure \ or it is fo much of that 

n Nocet (fit noxa) empta dolore <voluptas, " Pleafure, that is 
*• procured by pain, is fo much real hurt." Hor. And, — multo 
cetrupta dolore voluptas. " Pleafure vitiated by much pain.'* 
Hid. 

kind 
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kind of pleafure, which is true (clear of all difcounts 
and future pp.yments) : nor can the true quantity of 
fain not be the fame with that quantity of true of- 
mere fain. Then, the man who enjoys three de- 
grees of fuchpleafure as will bring upon him ni^ie 
degrees of pain, when three degrees of pain are fet 
off to balance and fink the three of pleafure, can 
have remaining to him only fix degrees of pain : 
and into thefe therefore is his plealure finally re- 
folved. And fo the three degrees of pain, which 
any one indyres to obtain nine of pleafure, eild in 
fix of the latter. By the fame manner of comput- 
ing fome pleafures will be found to be the lofs of 
pleafure, compared with greater : and fome pains 
the alleviation of pain; becaufe by undergoing 
them greater are evaded **. Thus the natures of 
pleafures and pains ^e varied, and fometimes tranf- 
muted : which ought never to be forgot. 

Nor this neither. As in the fenfe of mofl: men, I 
believe, a little pain will weigh againft ^ great deal 
of pleafure p : fo perhaps there may be fome pains, 
which exceed all pleafures ; thatis^ fuch pains as 
no man would choofe to fuffer for any pleafure 
whatever^ or at leaft any that we know of in this 
world. So that it is poffible the difference, or ex- 
cefs of pain, may rife fo high as to beconie immenfe : 
and then the pleafure to be fet againft that pain will 
be but a point, or cypher; a quantity of no value.* 

As when that Pomfey^ mcntiond by Valerius Maximus, by 
burning his finger efcaped the torture. 

P Bona malts paria nonfunty etiam pari numero : nee latitia ul- 
la minimo meerore pepfanda. ** Good things are not equal tQ e\41 
*' things, the they were the fame in number; nor is any joy 
'< an equivalent for the leaft forrow.'* Plin. 

VIL 
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Vn. Happinefs di§kn mtfrom fii true qu<mf^ 
efpkafsire^ unhappinefs of pain. Or, ^ beiftg mOf 
be faid t^ht fo far happy ^ as his ptiofur^f an true^ 
&c. That cannot ht die happittefs ^F any bekig^ 
which is bad for him : nor can ha{^fiefs be difa- 
gj?eeable. It muft be fomediing fhereforcy that iar 
both agrteabk'dsA good for the pdflbS2»'. Now pre- 
fbnt pleafure is for the prdent indeed ^reeaUe ; 
hdt if it be not true, and he xvho injoy s it muft pay 
niore for it than it is worth; it danhot bfe for his^ 
good^ or good for him- This tterefore cannot be 
his happintfs. Nor, again, can that plaajdire be rcck- 
ond happinefs, for which one pays the full price in 
pain : becanfethefe are quantities which mutually 
dcibroy eaeh other- Biit yet fmee happinefs is fome-^ 
thing, which, by the general idela <tf it, nluft be 
defirable, and therefore agreeable, it muft befome 
kind of pleafure 9: and this, from what has been 
fiud, can only be fuch pleafure as is true. That only 
can be both agreeable and good for him. And thus^ 
every one's happinefe will be as his true quantity' 
of pleafure. 

One, that loves to make objeSims^ may demand' 
here, whether there may not be happinefs without 
pleafore : whether a man may not be faid to be' 
happy in re^eft to thofe evils, which he efcapcs^ 
and yet knows nothing of: and whether there may 
not be fuch a thing as negative happinefs. I anfwer^ 
an exemption from misfortunes and pains is a high . 
privilege, tho we (hould not be fenfible what thofe 

s 'oi^^idtt hXj flJovwy va^fAtfAi^^i rjf ii^fMvU, <« We think that 
•*• happinefs muft have fome pkafurc miSct with it." Arist. 

misfor- 
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misfortunes or dangers are^ from lyhkh we are de- 
liverd, and in the larger i^fe of the word may be? 
flyled a happinefe. Alfoj the abfence of pain or un- 
happinefs may perhaps be called negative happi- 
nefs, fince the meaning of that phrafe is known. 
But in proper fpeaking happinefs always includes 
fomething pofitive. For mere indolence refulting 
from infenfibility, or joind with it, if it be happi- 
nefs, is a happinefs infinitely diminilhd: fiat is^ it 
is no more a happinefs, than it is an unhappincfs j 
upon the confine of both, but neither* At belt it is 
but- the happinefs of flocks and. flows/:' and ta 
thefe I think happinefs can hardly be in flridnefs 
allowd. 'Tis the privilege of a flock to be, what.it 
is, rather th^tobe a miferable being: this we arc 
fenfible of, and therefore, joining this privilege, 
with our own fenfe of it, we call it happinefs ; but 
this is what it is in our manner of apprehending it, 
not what it is in the flock itfelf . A fenfe indeed of 
being free from pains and troubles is attended with 
happinefs : but then the happinefs flows from the 
Jenfe of tht cafe, and is^/>^//i;^ happinefs. Whilfl 
a pian refledls upon his negative happinefs, as it is 
called, and injoys it, he makes it pofitive : and per- 
hap;s,a fenfe of immunity from the affliftions and 
n^eries every where fo obvious tp our obfervation 
U one . of the great eji pleafures in this world. 

VIH. That being may befaid to be ultimately bap- 
$y^ in fame degree or other ^ the fum total of wbofe 
pkajures exceeds the Jum of all bis, pains: or, ulti- 

t Or «»«vi.*<i;&iu^»i»rofliuiT«ra^<^, " like a man in a deep flccp.'* 

mate 
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mate happinefsis thefum ofbappinefsy or true plea- 
fure^ at the foot of the account. And fo on the other 
fide, that being may he f aid to be ultimately unhappy^ 
the fum of all whofe pains exceeds that of all bis 
pleafures. 

IX. To make itfelf happy is a duty^ which every 
beings in proportion to its capacity^ owes to itfelf-^ 
and that J which every intelligent being may be fup- 
pofed to aim at^ in general ^ For happinefs is fome 
quantity of true pleafure :- and that pleafure, which 
I call true, may be confiderd by itfelf, and fo will 
be juftly defirable (according to prop. II, and III). 
On the contrary, unhappinefs is certainly to be a- 
voided : becaufe being a quantity of mere pain, it 
may be confiderd by itfelf, as a real, mere evil, 
fcf r. and becaufe if I am obliged to purfue happi- 
nefs, I am at the fame time obliged to recede, as 
far as I can, from its contrary. All this is felf-evi- 
dent. And hence it follows, that, 

X. IFe cannot aSt with refpeEt to either ourfelveSy 
or other men^ as being what we and they are^ unlefs 
both are confiderd as beings fufceptive of happinefs 
and unhappinefs^ and naturally defirous of the one 
and aver fe to the other. Other animals may be con- 
fiderd after the fame manner in proportion to their 
feveral degrees of apprehenfion. 

But that the nature of happinefs, and the road 
to it, which is fo very apt to be miftaken, may be 

s This is truly Bonmn fummum^ quo ten£mus omnes, *' the chief 

** goody which WC all aim at." LuCR. •Aw«rr« yaf «c %lmTv, Mpir 
^^19 aifi/juQa, irX«if T?c tv^atfAOHaf TiX^ ykf •&r«. <* We choofe all 

" other things, except happinefs> for the iake of ibmethiag 
*' elfe; but that is itfelf the end.** Arist, 

better 
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. tetter underftood ; and tme pleafures more cer- 
. tainly diftinguifhd from falfe \ the following pro- 
Jx>fitions muft ftill be added. 

XL As the true and filiimati happinefs of Ho bt^ 
ing can be produced by any things that interferes with 
truths and denies the natures of things: fo neither 
can the praSict of truth make any being ultimately 
uhbdpp^. For that^ which cdntradifts nature and 
truth, dppofes the will of the Author of nature 
(Whbfe exiftehce, i^c. I fhall prove afterwards) \ 
and t6 fuppofe, that an inferior being may in op- 
pofition to His will break through the conftitution 
of thirig^i and by fo doing make himfelf happy, is 
td fuppofe that being more potent than the Autholr 
df nature^ and confequentljr more potent than thfe 
. author of the nature and power of that very beirrg 
himfelf, which is abfurd. And as to the other part 
of* the propofition, it iS alfo abfurd to think,^ that^ 
by the cdnflitution of nature and will of its author^ 
any being fhould be finally miferable only for con- 
forming himfelf to truths and owning things and 
the relations lying between them to be what thejr 
ar^. It is much the fame as to fay^ God has made 
it natural to contradift nature -, or unnatural, and 
therefore punilhable, to aft according to nature 
and Reality. If fuch a blunder (excufe the boldnefs 
Hi the ^ord) dould be^ it muft com? either thro a 
defedt oi power in Him to caufe a better and more 
Equitable fcheme. Or frdm fdme delight ^ which he 
finds in the mifery of his dependents. The former 
cannot be afcribed to the Firft caufe, who is the 
fountain of power : nor the latter to Him, who 
gives fo many proofs of his goodnefs and benefi- 

F ceiic6* 
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cence. Many beings may be faid to be luppy ; and 
there are none of us all, who have not n>any injoy- 
mefits V: whereas did he delight in the infelicity of 
thofe beings, which depend upon Him, it muftbe 
natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then 
not one of them would be otherwife in any rc- 
Ipcft. The world in that cale inftead pf being iuch 
a beautiful, admirable fyftem, in which there is 
only a mixture of evils, could ha.ve been only a 
fcene of mere mifery, horror^ and torment. 

That either the enemies of truth (wicked men) 
fhould be ultimately happy, or the religious ob- 
fervers of it {gocdmen) ultimately unhappy, is foch 
injuftice, and an eVil fo great, that furq no Manir 
cbean will allow fuch ?l fuperiority of his evil prin- 
.ciple oyer the good, as is rcquifite to produce and 
maintain it. 

XII. The genuine happinefs of evety, being muft h 
fometbing^ that is not incompatible with or deftruc- 
true of its nature ", or thefuperior or better part of 
it J if it be mixt. For inftance, nothing can be the 
true happinefs of a rational,hcmQy that is inconfift- 
ent with reafon. For all pleafure, and therefore be 
fure all clear pleafure and true happinefs muft be 
fomething agreeable (pr. I.) : and nothing can be 
agreeable to a reafoning nature, or (which is the 
fame) to the reafon of that nature, which is repug- 

. » 

^ Nm datDeus henefida. IJnde ergo qua poffuks P qua—^^ If 
*' God does not give us any good things, whence then comes 
" all that we have ? which—" Sen. 

« IlAvri TO irofa ^va-ivavrv hmlU ^ nnKi^ettfjiovU Ir/. •** EvCFV thui? 

« that is contrary to the nature of any being, is evil and mifeiy 
" to it." Arr, 
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ftant ajld diiagreeable to. reafon. If any thing be- 
comes agreeable to a rational bein^^ which is not 
agreeable to reafon^ it iJi plain his reafon is loftj 
his nature! depreft, and tW he now lifts himfelf 
^mong irrationals^ at leaft as to. thaj particulan If 
a being finds pleafure in any thing unrea/onailey he 
has an unreafonabk pleafure ; but a rational nature 
can lilce nothing of that kind without a contra- 
diction to itfelf. For to do this would be to a£t ^ aft 
if it was the contrary to what it is. Laftly, if we 
|ind hereafter, that whatever interfered with reafoi^ 
interferes with truths and to contradift either of 
then} is the iaipe thing *, then what has been fai4 
under the former propofitionj does alfo confirin 
this : as wh%t has been faid in proof of this, dpe§ 
alfp cpj^firm the fprme^r^ 

XIIL ^hoje pkafures are truCi o,ni to he reckoni 
into our bappinefi^ againft which there lies no rea-^ 
[on. For When there is no reafon againft any plea- 
fyre, there is always one for it ^, included in the 
term. So when there is no reafon fox undergoing 
pain (or venturing it)j there is one againft it. 

Ohf. There is therefore no neceflity for men to 
torture their inventions in finding out arguments 
tojuftify themfelves in the purfuits after worldly 
advantages and injoymentSj provided that neither 



w TiWy flJ^yflUy ^ ««Ti Xo^ov o^Soi' fAira\aix%aY9fA,sy. " TThcrC art! 

foxne pleafures which we claim by the dilates of right rea- 
foil." SiMPL. ReSiefacity animo quancb obfequitur fuo : quod 
Armies homines facere oportety dum id modofiat bom, " He ^Qt% 
right, who follows the didlates of his own mind, as all men 
ought to do, if they do it in a proper manner." Plaut. 
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thcfc injoyments, nor the means by which they are* 
attaind, contain the violation of any truth, by being- 
unjufl, immoderate, or the like*. For in this cafe 
there is no reafon why we Ihould not defire them, 
and a direft one, why we (hould j viz. becaufe they 
are injoyments. 

XIV. To conclude this feftion, The way to hap- 
pinefs and the praSiiee of truth incur the one into the 
other y. For no being can be ftyled happy, that is 
not ultimately fo : becaufe if all his pains exceed all 
his pleafures, he is fo far from being happy, that 
he is a being unhappy, or miferable, in proportion 
to that excefs. Now by prop. XI. nothing cai> pro- 
duce the ultimate happinefs of any being, which 
interferes with truth : and therefore whatever doth 
produce that, muft be fomething which is confift- 
cnt and coincident with this. 

Two things then (but fuch as are met together, 
and embrace each other), which are to be religi- 
oufly regarded in all our conduft, are truth (of 
which in the preceding feft.) and happinefs {that isj 
fuch pleafures, as accompany, or follow the prac- 

* Habehit philofophus amplas ofes \fednulliditraBas^ &C. ** A 
** philofopher would have large pofl'elTions, but then he would 
** not have them taken from others, &ff." Sen. Here he feems 
to confefs the folly of the "StoicSy who denied themfelves many 
pleafures, that were honeft and almoft neceflary ; living in tubs, 
feeding upon raw herbs and water, going about in a fordid 
garment, with a rough beard, ftafF and fatchel, ^c, 

y 9jitdre8umfity apparet : quUexped'iat, ohfcurumeft: it a ta- 
men, ut — du hi tare von pofftmus, quin ea maxime conducant, qute 
funt reStiffinia, " It is very evident what right is ; but it is very 
** difficult to fay what is expedient ; but yet there can be no. 
*' doubt, but that thofe things which are moft right, are moft 
" conducive to our happinefs J\ Cic. 

tice 
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tke of truth, or are not inconfiftent with it : of 
which I have been treating in this). And as that 
rcligion, which arifes from the diftinftion between 
moral good and evil, was called natural^ becaufe 
grounded upon truth and the natures of things : fo 
perhaps may that too, which propofes happinefs 
for its end, in as much as it proceeds upon that 
difference, which there is between true pleafure 
and pain, which are phyfical (or natural) good and 
evil. And fince both thefe unite Ilo amicably, and 
are at laft the fame, here is one religion which may 
W called natural upon two accounts. 

Sect. III. 0/"Reafon, and the ways'of dif^ 

covering truth. 

MY manner of thinking, and an obje£fion for- 
merly * made, oblige me in the next place 
to fay fomething concerning the means of know- 
ing, what is true : whether there are any, that are 
fure^ and which one may fafely rely upon. For if 
there be not, all that I have written is an amufe- 
ment to no puipofe. Befides, as this will lead me * 
to fpeak of reafon^ &c, fome truths may here (as 
Ibme did in the former feftion) fall in our way, 
which may be profitable upon many occafions ; 
and what has been already afferted, will alfo be 
further confirmed, 

L An intelligent beings fucb as is mentiond before % 
muft have fome immediate objeSls of bis underftand^ 

» The laft objeftion, /• 43 • 
» Sea. I. prop. I. 
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ing ; or at leaji , a capacity of having fucb. For if 
there be no objeft of his intelletft, he is intelligent 
pi nothing, or not intelligent. And if there are no 
immed|ate objefts, there can be none at all : becaufe 
every objeft muft be fuch (an objeft) either in it- 
ielf immediately j or by the intervention of ano- 
ther, which is immediate : or of feyeral, one of 
which muft at leaft be immediate. 

II. An intelligent being amo^g the immediate oi- 
je£l5 of his mind may havefome^ that are ahftraEi and 
general. I ihall not at prefent inquire, how he come§ 
by them (it matters not how\ fince this muft be 
true, if there is any" fuch thing as a rational being. 
For that reafon is fomething different from the 
knowledge of particulars may appear from hence ; 
becaufe it is not confined to particular things or 
cafes. What is reafori in one inftance, is fo in ano- 
ther. What is reafonable withrefpeft to ^inSlius^ 
is fo in refpecfc of N^ius \ Reafon is performd 
in fpecies. . A rational being therefore muft have 
Tome of thciit fpecies (I mean fpecific and abftradt 
ideas) to work with ; or fome fuperior mpthod, 
fuch as perhaps fome higher order of reafoners may 
have, but we have not, . 

The knowledge .of a particular idea is only the. 
particular lyiowledge of that idea or thing :. there 
it ends. But reafon is fomething univerfal, a kiad 
pf general inftrument, applicable to particular 

Jt ^is hoc Jiatuit, qi4od aquumjit in ^inStiuniy idimqukm effh 
in Nawium P " Who has decreed that what is equitable, with 
" regard to ^inBius^ ihould be unjuft, with refpeft toN^e^- 

. things 
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things and cafes as they occur. We reaibn about 
particulars, or from them ; btit not iy them. 

In fa^ we find within ourfelves many logical^ 
met^p^jScaly mathematical ideas ^ no one of which 
is limited to any particular, or individual thing : 
but they comprehend whole clajfes and kinds. And 
it is by the help of thefe that we reafon, and de- 
monftrate. So that we know from within ourfelves, 
that intelligent beings not only may have fuch ab- 
ftraft ideas^ as are mentiond in the propofition, 
but that fom.e aElually have them : which is enough 
for my purpofe. 

III. ^hofe ideas or objeSfs^ that are immediate^ 
V^iU be adequately and truly known to that mind^ 
^ff^fe ideas they are. For ideas can be no further the 
ideas of any mind, than that mind has (or may 
have) a perception of them : and therefore that 
mind muft perceive the whole of them i which is 
. %o know tl^m adequately. .. 

Againy thefe /^^^J being immediate, nothing (by 
|he ,term) can intervene to increafe, diminifli, or 
any way alter them. And to fay the mind does 
not know them truly, implies a contradidiion : be-r 
caufe it is the faihe as to fay, that they are mifre-^ 
prefented ; that is^ that there ar^ intervening and 
mifreprcfenting ideas. 

And laftly^ there cannot be an immediate per-? 
ccption of that, which is not •, nor therefore of any 
immediate objeft otherwife, than as it is. We have 
indeed many times wrong notions, and mifper- 
ccptions of things : but then thefe Ihings are not 
the immediate objefts. They are things, which 
are notified to us by the help of organs and media^ 

F 4 which 
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ivhich may be vitiated, or perhaps are defcftivc at 
beil and incapable of tranfmitting things as they 
are in thenifelves, and therefore occafion imperfeft 
and falie im^es. But then, even in this cafe, thofe 
images and ideas that Are immediate to the perci- 
pient, are perceived as they are : and that is the 
very reafon, why the originals, which they fliould 
exhibit truly, but do not, are not perceived as (bey 
are. In (hort, I only fay the mind muft know its 
pwn immediate ideas, 

IV. What has been faid of theje ideas^ which ar$ 
immediate^ may be /aid alfo of thofe relations or re-* 
ffeSts^ which any of thofe ideas bear immediately each 
to other : they muft be known immediately and truly. 
For if the relation be immediate, the ideas cannot 
fubfift without it V it is of their nature ; and there- 
fore they cannot be known adequately, but this 
muft be known too. They are in this refpedl like 
the ideas of whole and part. The one cannot bs 
without the other : nor either of them notdifcover 
that relation, by which the one muft be always 
bigger and the other lefs. ^ 

To fay no more, we may fatisfy ourfelves of the 
truth of this, as well as of the fof egoing propofi^ 
tions, from the experiences of our own minds : 
where we find many relations, that are immedi- 
ately feen, and of which it is not in our power to 
jdgubt *". We are confcipus of a knowledge, that 

confifts 

« That queiUon in PlatOf Ti «? m ij^m ntt/ukrifiev »Voh»f«M, «? rtg 

fmpcirlofxiv, «tx. « If any one fhould affirm, that all our thoughts 
ff are only mere dreams, and that we are now aflecp ; what 

•« demons 
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iconfifts in the intuition of thefc relations. Such is 
the evidence of thofe truths, which are ufually 
called axioms^ and perhaps of fome Ihort demon- 
ftrations. 

V. ^bofe relations or refpe£is^ which are not im- 
mediate^ or apparent at tbefirft view^ may many times 
he difcoverd by intermediate relations \ and with equal 
certainty. Ifthe ratio pf B j:o D does not inftantly 
Iheiwr itfe]/; yet if the ratio of B to C ^ does, and 
that of C to P ^^ from hence the ratio pf B to D^ 
is knowjji alfo. And if the mean quantities were 
ever fo many^ the faipe tljiin^ would follow j pro- 
vided the reafon pf every quantity to that, which 
follo>ys npxt in the feries^ be known. For the truth 
pf this I vouph the mathematicians ^ : as I might all, 
that know any jfcience, for the truth of the propo- 
fition in general. For thy;s theorems and derivative ' 
f ruths are obtaiijid. 

VI. If a propojition he true, it is always fo in aU 
the injiances and ufes^ to which it is appUcahle. For 
othenvife it muft be both true and falfe. Therefore 

VH. By the help of truths already known mon 
fnay he difcoverd. For 

I. Thofe infermces^ which zrifc prefentfy from 
the application pf general truths to the particular 

** demonftrative proof could be brought to the contrary ?" may 
have place among the velitations of philofophers : but a maa 
can fcarce propofe k ferioufly to himfelf. If he doth, the aiv- 
fwer will attend it. 

<* =a. « z=:e. ^ =:ac. 

fi 1^. Tac^, El. Geom. 1. 5. p- 3. n. XII. But the thing ap- 
pears from the bare infpedlion of thefe quantiiti^ : by a h^ a e by 
mi by aeioby Sec, 

thing$ 
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things and cafes containd under them^ muft be ju£t» 
Ex. gr. The whole is higger than a part : tlHrefore 
A (fome particular thing) ismvre tbanhdfh. For 
it is plain that .^is containd in the idea of whole, as 
half ^ is in tlmt of part. So that if the antecedent 
propofition be true, the confequent, which is in- 
cluded in it, follows immediately, and muft alfo be 
true. The former cannot be true, unlefs th^ other 
be fo too. What agrees to the gems^ fp^cies^ defi- 
pition^ whole^ muft agree tp the fpecies^ individuals^ 
thing defined^ the part. The exiftence of an effe£i 
infers direftly that of a caufe \ of one correlate that 
of the other •, and fo on. And what is faid here 
holds true (by the preceding propofition) not only 
in refpeft of axioms and firft truths, but alfo and 
equally of theorems and other general truths, when 
they are pnce known. Thefe may be capable of 
the like applications : and the truth of fuch con- 
fequences, as are made by virtue of- them, will 
^ways be .as evident as that of thofe theprems them- 
ielves,- 

2 . All thofe conclu^ons^-which are derived through 
mean propofitions, that are true, and by juft infe- 
rences, will be as true as thofe, from which they 
are derived. My meaning is this : every jgft con* 
fcquence is faunded in fame knwm truth ^ by virtue 
of which one thing follows from another, after the 
manner of fteps in an algebraic operation : and if 
inferences are fo founded, and juft, the things in- 
ferred muft be true, if they arc made from true . 
premifles. 

Let this be the form of an argument. M = P : 
S-MiergpS-V. Here if S = M be falft, no- 
thing is concluded at all : becaufe tlie middle pro- 
pofition 
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pofition is in tnith not S = M, but perhaps S =r M ^ , 
which is foreign to the purpofe. If S = M be true, 
but M = P falfe, then the conclufion will indeed 
be a ;right eonclufion from thofe premifles : but 
they, cannot fhew, thit S = P,xbccaufe the firft pro- 
pofition if it was expreft accprding to truth would 
be M^— P, which is another thing, and has no 
place in the argument. But if thefe two propofiti- 
pns are; both true, M = P, S = M, then it will not 
only be rightly concluded, but alfo true, that 
S = P. For the fecond or middle propofition does 
iq conneft the other two, by taking in due man- 
ner a term from each of th«h (or to fpeak with 
th? logicians^ by feparately comparing the predi- 
cate or major terni of the conclufi(Mi with the po- 
dium in the firft propofition, and the fubjedt or W- 
norxsxm with it in the fecond), that if the firft 
and fecond are true, the third muft be fo likewife : 
^ being indeed no more than this, P = M = S. 
For here the inference is juft by what goes before, 
being founded in fome fuch truth as this, and re- 
fulting immediately from the application of it, ^^e 
eidem ^qualia funt^ £5? inter fe funt ^ualia ; or §^^ 
cmrvetdunt in eod^m tertio, etiam inter fe conveniunt ; 
or the like K Npw if an inference thus made is juf- 
tifiable, another made after the fame manner, when 
the truth'difcorerd by it is made one of the pre- 
mifles, muft be fo too ; and fo muft another after 
f hat ; and fo on. And if the laft, and all the inter- 
mediate inferences be as right, as the firft is fup- 

. ^ If men in their illations, or in comparing dieir ideasy do 
many times not adtually make ufe of fuch maxims ; yet the 
thing is really the fame. For what thefe maxims exprefs, the 
irtiBid fees without taking notice of the words. 

pofed. 
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pofed to be, it is no matter to what length the pro- ' 
cefs is carried. All the parts of it being locked to- 
gether by truth, the M: refult is derived through, 
luch a fucceflion of mean propofitions, as render 
its title to our afient not worie by being long. 

Since all the forms of tnie JfyUogifms may be 
proved to conclude rightly, all the advances made 
in the fyllogijiic method toward the difcovery or 
confirmation of truth, are fo many inftances and 
proofs of what is here afferted. So aKb are the per- 
tbrmances of the mathematicians. From fome felf- 
evident truths, and a few eafie theorems, which 
they fet out with at firft, to what immenfe lengths, 
and through what a train of propofitions have they 
propagated knowledge ! How numerous are their 
theorems and difcoverjes now, fo far once out of 
human ken ! 

I do not enter fo far into the province of the &- 
gicians as to take notice of the difference there is be- 
tween the analytic and fynthetic methods of com- 
ing at truth, or proving it s whether it is better 
to begin the difquifition from the fubjed, or from 
the attribute. If by the ufe of proper media any 
thing can be fhewd to be, or not to be, I care not 
from what t^rm the demonftration or argument 
takes its rife. Either way propofitions may beget 
their like, and more truth be brought into the 
world. ' 

VIII. ^bat power ^ which any intelligent being has 
offurveying his own ideas ^ and comparing them ; of 
forming to himfelf out of thofsj that are immediate 
and abjiralf^fuch general and fundamental truths j as 
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be can he jure cp •, and of making fucb inferences arii 
conclufibns as are agreeable to them^ or to any oth& 
truth y after it comes to be known j in order to find out 
mere truths prove or difprove fome ajfertion^ refolve 
fome queJUon^ determin what is fit to be done upon oc-^ 
cajion^ &c. the cafe or thing under conftderation be- 
ing firft fairly flat ed andprepared^ is what I mean by 
the faculty of reafon^ or what intitks him to the epi- 
thet rational. Or in fhort, Reafon is a faculty of 
making fuch inferences and c^nclufionSy as are men- 
tiond under the preceding propojition^ from anything 
knowny or given. 

The Supreme being has no doubt a direft and 
perfeft intuition of things, with their natures and 
relaticms, lying as it were all before Him, and per-* 
vious to His eye : or at leaft we may lafely fay, 
that He is not obliged to make ufe of our operofe 
methods by ideas and inferences ; but knows things 
in a manner infinitely above all our conceptions. 
And as to fuperior finite natures, what other means 
of attaining to the knowledge of things they may 
have, is a thing not to be told by me ; or how far 
they may excel! us in this way of finding truth. I 
have an eye here chiefly to our own circumftances. 
Reafon mull be underftood, when it is afcribed 
to God, to be the Divine reafon -, when to other be- 
ings above us, to be their reafon \ and in all of 



* Under the word reafin I comprehend the intuition of the 
triith of axioms. For certainly to difcem the refpedl, which o^te 
tenn bears to aiiother, and from thence to conclude the pro- 
portion necejfarily true, is an aft pf r^a/on, tho performd quick* 
or perhaps all at once. 
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them to tranfcend ^rsy as ttiQch as their natures 
relpeftively do our nature K 

It cannot be amifs to note furiber^ that tho a 
inan^ who truly ufes his rational powers, has ab- 
.ftrajft and univerfal ideas,' obtaind by reflexion ; out 
of thcfe frames to himfelf general truths, or ap- 
prehends the ftrcngth of fuch,^ and admits them, 
when they occur to him ; by thefe^ as by fo many 
ftandards, meafures and judges of things; and 
takes care to have the materials, which he makes 
ufe of in reafoning, to be rivettcd and comf^u^ed 
together by them : yet by a habit of reafoning he 
n)ay cometoferve himfelf of them, and apply them 
fo quick, that he himfelf (hall fcarce obferve it. 
Nay, moft men feem to reafofn by virtue of a ha- 
bit acquired by converfation, praftice in bufineisy 
and examples of others, without knowing what it 
is, that gives the folidity even to their own juft 
reafonings : juft as men ufoally learn rules in arith- 
metic, govern then: accounts by them all their 
days, and grow very ready and topping in the ufe 
of them, without ever knowing or troubling their 
' heads about the dmonftration of any one of them; 
But ftill tho this be fo, and men reafon without 

^ If many believed, according to Socrates ap. Luc, that ^* 

5<^, rnhiitSro¥ ^' rhv WvoftiV <f,i^ru, ^ tjjv <pf6vwiv, »^ hti\oiay avwXcyovttaspi" 

fiiv rng mifi hfjMQ ^iA^ia-tooi;^ « fo much as the magnitude of the 
" world exceeds the bulk of Socrates and Ch^srophon ; fo far are 
'* their powers, reafon, and underftanding beyond the capacity 
*< of one of us," what may we think of the Gedoi the nvorld? 
Therefore Tully feems to exprefs himfelf too boMly where he 
writes, Efi — homini cum Deo rationis focietas. Inter quos autem na^ 
tio, inter eofdem etiam reSia ratio communis efi, *' That God and 
*' man are allied to each other by reafon. And where reafoii 
** is-in common to any pcrfons, right reafon is fo likewife," 

adverting 
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adverting upon general ideJas and abf^ra^ truths^' 
or even being aware ;that there are any fuch, as it 
were by rule or a kind of rote -, yet fuch there are, 
and upon them refts the weight of rcafcn as its 
foundation. 

This, by the W(^^ helps us to deteft the caufe, 
why the generality erf" people arcfo litde under the 
dominion (rf reafon : why they facrifice it to their in- 
terefts and pafl\ons io eafily ; are fo obnoxious to 
jM^ejudices, the influence of their company^ and 
din of a party ; fo apt to change, tho the cafe rG- 
mains the very fame ; fo unable to judge of things, 
that ext ever fo little out of die way ; and fo con- 
ceited and ppfitive in matters, that are doubtful, 
or perhaps to difcerning perfons manifeftly falfe. 
T\i&ix reafoning proceeds in that track, which they 
hBspjj^'SL to be got into, and out of which they know 
fioc one ftep, but all is to them "Terra incognita *; 
bdii^g ignorant of the fcientific part, and thofe uni-^ 
verfal^ unalterable principles, upon which true rea- 
foning depends, and to find which and the true ufo 
of them are required cool hours 2jidL z,n honejl ap- 
plication, befide many preparatives. 

In the ne^t place it rnuft be noted, that one may 
reafon truly from that, which is only probable, or 
even falfe ^. Becaufc juft inferences may be made 
from propofitions of thefe kinds : that is^ fiich ia- 
ferences may be made as are founded in certain^ 
truths, tho thofe propofitions themfelves are not 
certainly true. But then what follows, or is con- 
cluded from thence, will be only probable, or lalfe, 

1 Upon this account it is, that I add the word ^ivat at the 
end of my ddcription of reafon.^ 

according 
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according to the quality of that propofition, 6r 
thofe propofitions, from which the inference i& 
made. 

j^gain •, it ihould te obfcrVed, that what' I hatnc 
laid of reafoning, chiefly belongs to it as it is an 
internal operation. When w6 are to prefent our 
reafonings to others, we muft transfer Our thoughts 
to them by fuch ways as we can* The cafe is to be 
ftated in a manner fuitable td their capacities ; a 
fair narration of matters of faft, arid their circuni- 
ftances, to be made ; many times perfons and things 
to be<3elcribed by proper diatypofes^ arid the like': 
all which are additional labor, and take up much^ 
toom in difcourfes and bodks^ and are perform^ 
by diflTerent authors, upon different ftibjefti, aM 
in diflTerent kinds of writing, with an infinite va- 
riety of methods and forms, according to mens 
different views and capacities^ and mafly trfnes not 
without a neeefllty of fome condefcenfions, afciti- 
tious advantages, and even applicaticins to the paf> 
iions. But notwithftanding this, in flxift Veafoning 
nothing is required, but to lay fteps in a due or- 
der, firmly connefted, and expreft properly, with- 
out flourilh *" ; and to arrive at truth by ^tjhortefi 
and cleareft gradation we are able. 

Once mere ; perhaps difputacious men ihay lay 
I afcribe the inveftigation of truth to one faculty^ 

^ Simplex £5f nuda ^Veritas eft luculentior ; quiafatis omataper 
fe eft: adeoque omamentis extrinfecus odditis fucata con*umpitur: 
ynendactum nferojpecie placet aliendy fcf f . " Pure and naked truth 
**' is fomuch the cies^-er, becaufe it has ornaments enough of 
" its own ; and therefore, when it is dawbed over with exter- 
^ nal additional ornaments, it is corrupted by them : fo that a . 
** lye is therefore pleafmg, becaufe it appears in the fliape th^ 
^ is not its own,6^V," Lactakt. 
"^ .,". ivhfitli 
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Vfhtn it is in reality the joint bufmefs of feyeral. 
For when we go about this work, we are forced to 
make ufe of fiibordiriate powers, and even exf erriai 
helpi ; t<5 draw diagrams^ and put cafes in our d<frA 
imagination ; to ioh-tft the images there, com- 
povnd them,* diUdt them,' abftfad from them ; td 
turn over (Air memory, and fefe what has been en- 
ttrd 4fad remains in that tegiftfer ; even to confutt 
books, arid ufe pen and ink. In fliorti we aflemblfe 
All fuch axioms, theorems,' experiments arid obfer- 
vatidhs, as are akeady Known, and appear capable 
of ferving us, or prefent thftnifelves upon the opert- 
*!ng artd anaixfisoftht qucfticJn, dr 6afe befcjre us. 
Aftd Virheri the lAirid has thus riiade its tour^ fetched 
in materials from every quarter, and fet them in its 
own view ; then it Contemplates, compiares, and 
methodizes them ; gives the firft plaCe to this, the 
lecond to that^ arid fb on ; arid wheri trials da ndt 
ibccted rightly, rtj66& Ibme; adopts others, fhifts 
their otdtri (^c. till at laff the feries is fo difpofed^ 
that the thirig required comes up refofved, pfx)ved, 
ordifproved by ?ijuft conclufion from proper, pre- 
miffes. Now in this procefs there feem to be riiany 
faculties concerned ; in thefe ads of circumlpec- 
tion, recoUedioni invention, reflexiony' comparing^ 
methodizing, judging. But what if all this be fo i 
I do not exclude the uft of fitch fubfervient pow- 
ers, or other helps, as are neceflary to the exert- 
ing this faculty of reafon ; nor deny the mind mat- 
ter to work upon. I may allow all the intellecftual 
faculties their proper offices, and yet make reafbnr 
to be What I have defcribcd it to be. 

. G DC, 
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JX. There is fuch a thing as right reafoH : or^ 
Shith may he dif cover d by reafoning °. The word 
reafon has feVeral acceptations. Svmetifne^ k is uScd 
for that power mentiond in the laft propolition % 
as when we fay , Man is a being indued with reafon. 
And then the fenfe of this propolition muft b^ this; 
that there is fuch a ufe to be made of this power« 
as is rights and will manifeft truth. Sinaetimes it 
ieems to be taken for thofe general truths^ of whidi 
the mind poflefies itfelf from the intimate know- 
ledge of its own ideas, and by which it is governed 
in its illations and conclufions \ as when we fay^ 
Such a thing is agreeable to reafon : for that is as 
much as to fay, it is agreeable to the laid general 
truths, and that authentic way of making dedudtir' 
(ons, which is founded in them. And then the fenie 
of this propolition is, that there are iiach gfineral 
truths, and fuch a right way of inferring. Ag^} 
fimetimes it ieems to fland only for ibme particu^ 
lar truth, as it is apprehended by the mind with 



a Thut way» which fomc S optics take to prove the ii 
tince of truth, has nothing in it, onlefs it be a contradiction. If 
mnf diihg, /of fifty, h dcmonftrated to be true, how (hall it be 
known, that that demonftration is true i ^ii •ir^u^t (wnH- 

#ITM mAKiifj #«« trt 1$ t5to mhti^it In $ i ^•c *U iirufw. ^^ If by an-" 

** other demonilration, how fhall we know that this is true ? 
" and fo on for ever/^ Sext. Emp. Nor do I well comprehend 
'€t Qfrffiifionf% meaning, when he fays, Ti xoytar^rc am^^y^h, 

•* whatisdemonlbratedbyreafonmg, thpitmayindeedbetnw* 
'5 yet it do^ not afford fuiEcient. proof or convi£don to the 
^ ound.** For as no man truly believes any thing, unlefs he hiia 
m reafon for believing it: fonto reafon can be ftro&ger than de<* 
nionflrasion* 
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Ihe qniies of it, or the manner of it$ derivation frook 
JDiiier truth : /Im;/ £r, it diflbs not from truth exr 
tept ill this one refpe£t^thatit isconfiderd not b^ccr 
fy in itftlf^ but as die effedl: and refult tH a procefs 
bf reafoniog i or it is truth with the aigumems foi^ 
Out affinti and its evidencdi about it i ad when it 
is £ud^ ihit Jktb (ft Jucb nd ifffrfion k reafin. Aiid 
^hkn the ienfe of the prd|)dfitiort isi th^t there arf 
truths fbtobe apprehezided by the ifHpd* So att 
eomes to this at laft ; truth (or ther^ are truths^ 
which) may be difcoverd^ or f&und to h^ fnch, if 

. If it w^e hot fo; our raiional fatuld^s^ tihfc no^ 
lileft we Have^ would be vaiii. 

Bifiie; that it is fo» appears from th^ f<^eg<>iiig 
prbpofitions and vrhat we know Withia a\ixk\y^.' 
^s certain we hav6 inimedlate and ^ftr^ id$qs : 
ihe relatioitis^thele are adoquttely k&o^mi to the 
mindj whole ideas they are : the )^9^G^ox&t ex- 
prefihigtheie relations art evident^ Hpiown to bf 
irue : and thefe truths muft have tb^ c^ixjmoa pri* 
vilege and property of all truths, to be true in ^ 
iht particukirs and ufis; xa w}uc^ thsy ^d appli- 
cable. JK* then any things ait iy?tifi^ t€l u^ i>]f thf 
help of our ieniesj or pc^fent themie^Ve^ by ^ny 
Aiier Way or nqjeans^ to whidi. th^e truths may be 
immediately applied^ or front whmce dedu^tiois 
may be made after the foremcotioni^ w^^^i qew 
truths may be thujicolladted^ And fmee th^ pe«(r 
fruthsj aqd tbie humerafus defcend^i^ that n^y 
4v]^fiximtheu' Icansginay be ufed ^^^ 
manner, and be a£i it were the feed of aicff truths 

«hD can tcU at what undi^&r^ fi^ 
j|edge even men may at length arrive? AtleaftiM 

6 2 body 
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txxiy can ddubt, but that much truth, and {iard<^ 
cularly of that kind, which is moil ufeful toils in 
t>ur condud here, is difcoverable by this method. 

They, who oppugn the force and certainty of 
reafon^ and treat H^t nafon as a Cbimsera^ muft 
argue agajnft reafon either with reafon, os without 
radfon. In the latter way they do nothing : ancTin 
the former they betray their own caufe, and efta^ 
bliih that^ which they labor to dethrone. To prove 
fhcre iaf no fiich thing as right reafon by any good 
argument, b indeed impoflible : becaule diat would 
betoihew there is fuch a thing, by the manner of 
proving, that there is not^ 

And further y if this propofition be not tnie^ 
there is no right reafoning in Euclid '^ nor can we 
be fure, that what is there demonfbrated^ is true; 
But to &y this I am fure is abfurd. Nor do I de^- 
fire, that dns prc^fition, which I here maintain^ 
fhould be efteemd more certain than thofe demon- 
ibated by him : andfo eertmn^xmyxQi be^ becauie 
there can be no certainty in them,, if this be not 
true. 

Tht great ^^V^/^ » againit aU this is taken from 
the manyinftances of falfe reafoning and ignorance, 
with which the prances, difcourfes, writings of 
mankind are too juftly taxed. But, in^si^^toit,, 
I would have it minded, that I do not fay, men 
may not by virtue of their freedoltn break off their 
meditations and inquiries prematurely, before they 
Imve taken a fufficicnt furvey of things ; that they 
may not be prepoflef&d with inveterate errors, bi^ 
aflfed by intereft, or carried violently down with 
the fbream of a feft or fafhion, or dazied by fome 






<3^rling notion or bright name^; that they naay 
jiot be unprovided of a competent ftock of pra'^ 
^ognita and preparative knowledge ; that (among 
other things) they niay not be ignorant of the very 
^nattkre of reafonihg, and what it k that gives fir 
news to an inferenoe^ and makes it jui| ; that they 
may not wane philofbphy, hiftory, or other learn* 
ing requifite to the underftanding and ftating of 
the queftion truly J that they may not have the 
/ jconfidence to pretend to abilities, which they have 
not, ind boldly to judge of things, as if they were 
qualified, when tlxy are not ; that they may not be 
impotent in their elocution, iand mifreprefent their 
own thoughts, by expreffing themfelves ill, even 
when wjUiin themfelves they realbn well ; that 
many underflaiidihgs may^ not be naturally grofi^ 
good heads often indi^f^, and the ableft judges 
-fometimes overfeen, through inadvertence or 
hafte: I fay none ><^ thefe tlungs* The contrary! 
confe& is mahifeft: : and it is in oppofition to thp^ 
errors, which appear in thefe cafes under the nam^ 
of reafon, that we are forced to add the epithet 
right y and to fay right reafik inftead of r^afin only i 
tb^diftinguifh it from tl^t« whiehr^wrongfully afv 
fumes that appellation. Nor, moreovo*, do I lay; 
that by reasoning th^ truth is to be dilcoverd in ' 
wefy cafe : that would imjdy an extent of knowr 
ledge, which we cannot pretend to. I only fay« 
that there is fucK a thing as right reafpn, and trutj^ 
i^overable by it. : 



T. 



^ ILwd aU^ JkUi pronisre la^y ^uum tshifalfifm grams miF 
t^tftAit. ** Mcnbeing never more eaiilydrav^ into a wrong 
'' belieir, than when the author of a falfity is a grave perfon/^ 
Pliny. ^ 
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I might add, that he, y9hx>k faculties are intim 
and found^ and who by a j^^oper ex^rcUe of b» 
fniad in fcicntific ftudies fix^ opens apd enlaige; 
its capacity, nod rend^s his intcUe^hials aiQiv^ind 
penetrating) liases care to Rirnifli hunfelf wh^ 
iuch licatdlng thithsi aspiay be ulcifulto hiini aa4 
gS whkii lie is affihi^ in his own brisaft I ai^ iq 
treatiritg itiy iiibj;^ kteps them ftill m his eye, f^ 
$hat hi^ difpourfe may be.agrecrable to tHem : I iay^ 
Aich a one is jnot in much danjger of foncUidiii^ 
faj&ly. He muft either detmivin rightly, or fpo«f 
'find^ that tite fubje£fc fiea out qf his reach* Hpwv 
fvev he ly!iU be fenfiUey that there are maay thiii^ 
iwkhii^ hijsfphere^ coi^mingwhidi he may reafohft 
and that ifacre ast truths tob^foyod by this uk of 
)us facukiea, in whicli he may feCyrely^ acquielce* 
. Thidi ttoc^[i|e!ftton fuppofed to be afked, p. 451* 
-ilow jhfk^in^i knaw^ wiat^is t¥u€ fhm part an«; 
iwtrd. MoiKLj[hallb^a(!^edby)andi^^^ 
|k>fttkmt»:ttvO| whidi0Ug^tr(ptto.beo|toitt$^ 
invfthtjfirilinferted/ ^ i 

> • V • ■ '■•■.• ■ . . : 

4wM^g if truih are in (j^ ti^^ F^orciii 

.which fenie iberer the wordf^«y^ is t^en, it wifi 
iftaifcd dtkfer f<^r tF^thitfdf,<H' foriiiat, w isitl^ 
jfaiimeiital ioL di&overing and proving it to be; 
^xih: andJtb^, with rd|)e(S); to this latter ien6^ 
itirbDevcr ^:^ded by t}]»t fbculty, whofepffiiCc 
confifls in diilinguifhing and pointing put tm^ 
muft be a follower of truth, and aft agreeably to 
it. I'^or to be governed by ahy faculty* or power is 
;to dft according to the genub deciftpns and dic^ 
ptesdf it. 
::■ 1 ' ; 'That 
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That reafon, which is right (by the meaning of 
the words) muft conclude rigbtfy : b^ut thi$ itcan- 
AOt dO) if the conclufion is not true, or truth. 
. Th^^ is (for fo I would \>^ underftpod), if the 
principles and premifles from whence it refults arc 
true p, and certainly known to be fo^ the cpncludon 
jnay be taken as certain and abfolute truth : but 
ptherwife the truth pbt^ind at the end of the argtt» 
jneni is but hypothetical, or only this, that fuch a 
thing is fo^ if fuch anpther, or fych pthers ^e fo or 
fo- 

XL T'o be governed hy reafan is the g^eral law 
impofedby tb^ Ai^tbor of nattfre'i i^pon tbem^ wbofi 
uppermoji faculty is ^eafan : as the diSlates of it in 
particular cafes are the particular laws^ to wbicb 
fbtf arefubjfff. As there are brings, which have 
pot {q much 4S f^nfe, and others that hav$ np fa- 

' P That manner of detnonftradon, in whicK it has been pre* 
tended truth is deduced diredUy from that which is falfe, is out 
iy a way of ihewing, that an aiTertion is tnie, becaufe itf con* 
tndidoiy is falfe; |Qund|;d in t^t known role, Omtrad^m^ 
mcfimulwer^e^ nee fimul falfet iffipoffuntt &c, ** That contnr 
** diflory propofitions can neidier be true at th<^ fapie time^ 
f* nor fdfe at the fame time, £!fr.'* 

4 Ogus [fitmm reBoris li dtmsm] atlfuauram nfta ratio vera 
ilia ia fummakx ipbilofiphu dtcitw. *' Thereafon (of die 
f * fupreme l|>id ^nd governor) which is acc«nunodated tp the 
" nature of things, is, by philofophers, called the true and 
f* chief law.^ Cic, vS/A^H^v^f • h^ ^^7^> *X^* '*"•»' ^»^^ ^'•'^ 



«i(T« fu^^c »^«f^ ly ^«whw ^vo{f 'tv)ri»&f (c* ** Right reafoni^ 
** an unerring law, not to be defaced by any mental maoi as 
f ' if it were alifelefs thing written npon paper or pillan which 
^' muft decay : but it proceeds from an immortal being* and 19 
'* stfelf immortal, and engraven on an immortal fool/* Ph« 
JvD. More tt this purpofe might eafily be coUi^fic^ 
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culty above it •, {o there may be fome, who arc in- 
dued with reafon, but have nothing higher than 
that. It is fufScient at prefent to fuppofe diere may 
be fuch. And then if reafon be the uppcrmofi fa- 
culty, it has a right to controll the rdft by being 
fuch. As in fenfitive animals fenfe commands gra^ 
citation and mechanical motions In thofe inftance^, 
for which their lenles are given, arid carries them 
out Wo fpohtarieous afts : fo in rational animals 
Ihe gradatioh* re^Xiires, that reaibn flipuld *$:om^ 
mand fenfe. 

It is plain, that reaibn is of a commanding na- 
ture ■* : it injoins thi^, ^bndemns that, only allows 
* fome other things, aiid will be paramount (in an 
^Id word TO fiyti^Qvaiw ^) if it is a^ all. Now a beingv 
who has fuch a determining and governing power 
fo placed in his nature, as to be effential to Wm, ils 
,a being certainly framed to be governed by that 
power* It feems to be as much ddigned by nature, 
or rather tlie Author of nature, that rational ahi- 
mals ihould ufe their reafon, and fteer by it ; as i( 
is by the (hipwright, that the pilot Ihould direft 
the veffel by the ufe of the rudder he has fitted to 
itr The rudder would not be there, if it was not to 
be uied : nor would reafon be implanted in any na- 
ture only to be not cultivated and negle6ted. And 
it is certain, it cannot be ufcd, but it muft com- 
mand: fuch is its nature. ' * 
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t Aiy^ hh ii^a* 9»s, « Reafon is the image of God.'' Ph. J vd. 

8 Ti hytfMvtwv ij MtvfuZn tvt ^•ic^c f*H^' ** Thc govenung part: 
^« of thc foul." M. Anton. Or as it is in Flutarch^ ▼nff +1%^ 
lva^«7(»v }xk^y' ** the fupremc part of the foul.*' Principatus^ 
?« the principal part," inTulfy. SummusinanimagrHJus, ^^ the 
" firft quality in the foul" Tertul. ^ 

\ ' '•* ^ > It 
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ft is not in one's power deliberately to reiblve 
jribt to be governed by reafon. For (here the feme 
.way of arguing may be ufed ^ dwt wias lately) if he 
could do this, lie muft either Ime fome region for 
making that retolution, or none. If he has none^ 
% is i. reffdution^ that ftands upon no foundation^ 
and therefore in courfe' falls ; and if he has fbme 
feaibn for it, he is governed by reaibn. This demm^ 
ftrates that reafon muft govern* » ^ 

XII. If a rational beings asfucb^ is under an Mi^ 
gatim to obey reafon^ and this obedience'^ orpraSiee 
of reafon^ coincides with the ob/ervation oftruib^tbeje 
things fl^nly foUow. 

I. That what is &id fiS. I. prof. Vf. inuft be 

-true with reipe& to fuch a beilig for this fiirther 

caufe ; becaufe to him nothing can be right, due 

interferes with ireafon, and nothing can intierfeie 

Withtruth^ })ut it QOiift interfere with reafon. Such 

fS haiinony there is betwe^ thesn. For whatever is 

•known to be true, reafon either finds it, or allows 

It to be fuch. Nothing can be taken for true by a 

iatfonal being, if he has a reafon to die contnuy. 

2. That there is to a rational boii^ fiich a thing as 

reUgiom^ which may alfouppn this further account 

']ptt>pdrfy be calif dM/irr^. Fo): certainly to pbey 

>che law, which the Author of his being has given 

him, is religion : and to obey^the law, which He 

has ^ven or reveald to him by making it to refiik 

^xmi the rijght ule of lusowii natural£u:ulties, i^^ 

be to him his natural religion, 3. A carefiil obfoiv 

Vadon of trqth, the way to happin^fs, and the prar- 

.dee of reafon are in the ifilie the fame thing- For, 

" of the two laft, each falls in with the firft, and 

' therefore 

• • ♦ . < . , _ w 
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{herefoi^eeach^i^tiiodicr* Andfoi at la^ i^atural 
ixUgion is groui^ded upon this triple andftridk al;^ 
Jiance fx uijkhi fff ^riiy^^> kappinefs^ aiul r^^y^ ^ aU 
)A tb^ ^ix^ iittfrefti ai^l q^piring by the &me 
methods, to tdv^mce and p^e^ human lutuiet 
fod its trueft definition iSt ^bi purfuit 9f hafpm^ 
^ ihepr^ki of reafen Mi truth. 
.J Permit n>p \^^ agaio tQ if^iert a|i pbiC^pradon 
^ Mter. 

Obf. The %firifm of right realbn and truth, or 
4dttt wluch is to 1^ regankd. in judgii^ of righi 
i^tm^\%pnvat4: tbntis^ every one m^ja<i^ 
foi-faimfidf* For l^uici^aUreafonii)g is founded or%- 
^nally in the knpwlf^ge of one^s own private *• 
n^ai^ by idrtue (^ whidh he bec(xn^ cp^cioiis of 
£;m)e firft tniths, that are undei^ 
gprqi^ his fiepB ill his purfuits aftfr moretruths, 
i^t. the fnArfi^^ or that by 
Itafonings, and knows thefxn to b^ rights imift be 
theiaflm^ already of c$r|^ tiuth^ 

md the ^graeaJ^leneis of his tpfer^ences tp tbeqt* 
lOrkttmL can no morp difcem the objedb pf :U(5 
^fftnx underAaodiog, and th^ relations, by thci f%! 
.isulpies of aaocker, thai| he ^m fee with ai||ochfir 
iiuui'^eyei, or one fhip can be guided by the helm 
lof another. They muft be his ra^ fa^#ti^ i^ 
4»nfidenee, that muft determin him. Itlmfhv^ to 
lieniaod another man's aifSbnt tq any thing without 
)Cx>nre]}ing into his mind fuch iW<^, lis may prp^. 

dAip^ afenfeof thetruthof it, Btoere£);atyranny 
^rer has underftanding, and todemjind atijybute 
which it is not poffibk for htm t& pay S It is true 



V 

^ ReXgio cogi nonpofejtf verMs fof&i fkam ^Vi^iiriius r/s i^ 
gendg ifi^ iitjit vobmtas, ^* Relij^oa cannot be foirced upon any 



ftt I rtiMf b^ M&IM jbf a(ipther> y^hfit ^ b;^ 
^eyeS) in fifidiRg anfrf>)q£k^ilu:f^c^^ 
it^ and fo pf^n fimy be ^^^i in inakifig tbeir jucl(^ 
|nentaf^tl^i». Tl)^ may be inf^^ 
wUdi th(sy o^ ivK kmw )>efoK^ afid which ycst 
require a p]ace ampng thpfe thai; ai^ tp b? Ppft*^ 
ikfefxl ; ^ th^ may be direi^ ^hiftt ip adyert 
principally upon i hoyr to ifaite tll(^qwftkm; faiyir 
to methodize their thoughts, and in general hpm 
to reaibn ; especially if they want learning, or have 

oisly thai pd^ of it^ «i9i^ 
c)o£b i^eflexions^ and dpth n$)t t^iiicH ^ta to iea» 
iRqi, or (as |he cafe top often is) tssaej^ theili noc 
to reafim. But Ctill thin is aU in^nthir to.pn^diicfc 
^uchi^li^ m themttlpt by it 4k^ nt^ fee ani 
Jud^ ^ thpaaSiAm* An ppiiiiofii tho en^ ^ imp 
ijuidcjertaifl tppMmimf canMt be ti^u^iiied inc# 
aootbdras mie and tertainby any «(her way> bfic 
by<:$)Ming his iwderftmding, and affixing him 
ifo tp oldeirhi; cpnceptiotis, that )ie .may fii^tiic 
i^ofi^knefs erf* k «^iv> 2^^ 

To prevent mifiakies I pray u3(t notice heitu 
thai:^ :tho I &y neien muft judge for tfaamfelves^ I 
ji0 not £iy they oeaift in all cafes aM aooardii|gi» 
their private and img^ judginems. In re^ed t£ 
^ich4;hin^t as^atxpinvfiic^andooitfltfmthemleh^ 
jf^i <or fuch as ase left open and lalEgeft to evioy 
nuwf'Sovm ienie^ they may said ought i only pro- 
^^ing a due ^j^areiloe to them, whodi£fer&oal 
lh^9 afui arc kalaivh i^^ 
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xnorc knowledge and Ik^atUre thdn theraifelves! 
but when a fociety is concerned, and hathdeter- 
Aind anything, k may be confiderd as <mepei> 
fwii €£ whkh he, who diffiaits from the reft, is on- 
iy perhaps a findl patti^le \ and then his judgment 
xrill \>t in a manner abfoi^ ^and drownd in that 
<^1^ m^ority* or of them to whom the power 
of judging is kitrofted. But I mu&. not digtefs too 
-ftr from the piuh lni6pe&, the waysof poioing^ 

Km.' ^be reports effenft'ere not of equal author 
fity with the tltar dimon^utkm- «/ redfen, Hsben 
thtf happen to Sffer. It is true, the ideat cauled 
by theimpfd&tHi of fenfible oi^efts are real idea^ 
^aftd tnity'luiQwmto tliemind as they are in them- 
lehres ; erA ^ mind may ufe them, and realbii 
truly upoH'them: /iuf lir, the mindmaymakea 
j^ht uic of the idtas^ which it finds in itf^. But 
dien whether thefe arc the true ei^pes gf their orJ- 
"ginals, and drawn to the life, is- many times a quefl- 
tion ; and many times it is evident they ai% noc 
Piv-tlm which has been arttteipated under pr. III. 
Jbut properly belongs to tWs, muft be ackno«rtedr 
ged, TheyareconveydthroughffiA^'iz and by in^ 
ftrumehts fufcepttve of dilterent difpoTitions and 
adterationsy afld may ctmfequ^ntiy produce diffi^- 
rent reprefentaifions : and th^ cannot alltjerighft 
But filppofe thofe inftrumetits and meMa to te^ 
Incire and pure, as when intireft and pureft i y^ 
ftill diere may bein many re^&s an incapacity iA 
-the faculty to notify things juft as they are. How 
-QHg^tily areifhe Ihapeand fi^of avifit^eot^eA 
varied upon us according to its diftanc^ ^ tihe 

• ■ fitua- 
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Btnaddi of the {dbce^ from whencetke propped i« 
taken ? Now thefe things cannot be £dd of th^ tt^ 
poits^ or rather detenninations of reafon. For in 
inire reafoning we ufe our own ideas for tbmfehis^ 
and fuch as the mind knows them to be, not as re^ 
j^refeacativeis of things, that may be falfely eidii'* 
bited. This internal reafoning may isideed be 
wrongly applied to external things, if we reafoil 
jthout them as being what they are not: but then 
this is the faiilt not of reaibn, but of fenie^ whick 
<]iqx»ts the cafe wrong; or perhaps of the perfbn^ 
,who has not been fiifficiently induftrious to inform 
Jumfelf. 

That fame familiar inftance of Vilion provell 
.fiirther» tliat reaibn may be applied to aver-rult 
mA, correR ieoSt. Forwhenthepi^hiresofobjedr 
are pricked out by the pencils of rays upon the re^ 
Mna of the eye, and do not give the true figure of 
thoie objedts (as they not always do, being diverfly 
:prcge&ed| as the lines proceeding from the ifievetal 
points haj^qpen to fall upon that conptve furface) ^ 
this, tho it might impde upon a beir^, that has no 
laculty fuperior to fenfe, doth not impofe upon oar 
-reafon, which knows bow the appearance is alterd^ 
and wby^ To think the fun "^ is not bi^er, than 
it appears to the eye to be ^, feems to be the laft 
;degree of ftupidity. He miiit be a brute (fa far 

« TaMtubuilk^fil. << The fun— that fmall thing.** Lvca. 
JPoor creature f 

w liecmmo foils mujwrota — Efe potefty noftris quant fenfibus 
ijfe <videtur. ** The orb of the fun cannot be much bigger thsfh 
^ it appears to oar fenfes/' Lvcr. E^curus autem fofe putdt 
£Ham mimrem ife ptdm 'videatur, &c. " Efiatrm thought, it 
^ iliight be left thui it aq;pears> &c.*' Cic. 

iiom 




tbiit the i^ line (v.^: the diaineter of die fu^ 
M diShtot dtftmofes fiibtenids difltrent angtes at 
ibe eye. A ftuU mated* of itafoii tnay flsrve to 
confote ihde indifs and the like ealb: 
> Q^\ HdwcatirAT/biibemorecerbifi 
fince reafen is founded in alaftraftionS) which are 
firi^nally taken from fenfihk objefbl' i^. l^a^ 
fettp$ the mind oiay^ by being eacei^ed at firftab^ 
fwtieular objedis,' by degrees find m iifcdf tlus em^ 
f^city of coniiderii^ things by thdr j^ir^; mak^ 
iflgabftra£tionst£^^ which it woukl not lunredbne,' 
had it never known any 6f tliefe particiilaii. But 
4im after it has found tins capacity .iit itfidfj and 
ttttaind to die knowledge of afaftraft andgenefai 
iieasi 1 donot &e why this oqpadty ctf'rtafening^ 
liy the hdp of them may not be q&d, iqxm this pra- 
ficieocef to cenibre and corred): the advices of ienfif 
fonoeming eren fuck particulars^ as firft gave 06- 
cafioti to the mind to exert this caqpacity and railp 
itfidf. Is it anew thii^fora fcholar toniakefiichii 
•progrefs b learning, as t£i be able tfttrmari tb 
ttadidie maA:er» fhsm whom he received his firfl: 
^rudiments? May not the modem jdiilofbphers cor-' 
fe& the ancients, becaufe thefe firft fliewd theooi 
the way^ and led them into the ftudy of natpre? 
If we look impaitiaily into th^ hiflory of kafnii^ 
and even of religion, we fhall find that truth has 
generally advanced by degrees^ and many time$ 
(Verjr many \ as if that was the mediEod of introdu^' 
dng knowledge among men) riien out oif(tile and 
trnfr^ which gave occafion to thofe inquirk:%. by 
isvhich tbentfdfjes were dete&ed. Thus blind igAOr 
ran^e ^9a fuceeedisd by a twilight 6f fenfe : thiir 
*- brightcnd 
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Upon fome paiti of the commonivKalth of learnings 

and cleard up many things : and I believe mmy mort 
Will in time be cleard, which, whatever men think j 
are yet in their <for* and uncultivated flate. The un- 
dcrftanding, tho it ftartsfrofti particulars^ in timtf 
makes a further progrefs, taking in generals^ ami 
fuch notions logical, metaphyfi^, (^c. as neve? 
could poffibly come in by the fenfes \ Befide, for- 
theri the opacity itfelf of admitting and confider- 
ing general ideas was originally in the mind, and 
is not derived from without. The intelligences 
commumcated by fcnfe are only an occafion rf 
ufing what it had before n Juft as a mafter may, 
ty the cxercifcs htfcts, excite the foperior capaci* 
ty of his fcholar. 

Jha wordj no man doth^ or can pretend tobe- 
iieve his fenfes, when he has a reafon againft it: 
which is an irrefragable proofs that reafon is above 
ibofe and controlls it. But^ 

XIV, T'be reports offenfe m^ be taken far irw^ 
when tbite is no reafm againft it '« Becaufe when 

K Naiarattiam nsdlo doaftiifr<fi^a J> iit, quunm^ iXfrii^ 

Swmih btfirfiat. <^ For nature^ wtthont anjr ttacMngy pro* 
** ceeds upon thofc gcnend truths whidi we ve convinced 6i^ 
■^ as ibon as we begin to have any undcrftandtng, and coninni 
** and perfedU diem by rtinfeoa." Cic. 

r SmitmnMsJeiifttia dn^ \naturd\fdemiam imdftto. ** Thk 
^ ^feedt or prmci]^ of knowledge aro giv«n us (b^ llatuM} 
•* bat tuoft knowle(^ ideSf.*' Saii< 

Aftant & impidhpa. ** If (die ienfes) be found and iam^ and 
f* if #vitoy thing be jemovod out of tfac way, that might ob», 
V ftniaorhindwthem." Cic* 

$hcn: 
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Hbeit h MO teaSxi not to beUevie, that alohe ii a' rest' 
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fon for believuig theitt. AM diisreforc/ 

XV, J3i /iWj cafe to a£t acfor&ng to them (/. e. ^ 
taking the informations of fenfe to be true) is fa 
d£f accordif^ to reafon and the great law ef our na^ 

^«^^- ..'..-/•*.•. ...,*.- 

Thus it appears that there arc /w^ ways, by 

which we may aflure oiirfelves of the truth of matff 
things » ; or at leaft may attam fuch a degree of cer- 
tainty, as will be fufiicient to detem^in our $rai^ 
tice: by reafon^ and hy fenfe under the government 
4^ reafon \ that is^ when reafon fupports it, or at 
leaft doth not oppofe it. By the former we difco- 
W ipeculative truths •, by. the latter, or both toge- 
ther, matters of fa£l;. 

XVI. Where certainty is not to be bad \ proha^ 
lilitymufi ie fubjiituted into the place of it : that isr, 

• S0cratis*6 faying, ap, Cie. mhilfefitrey mfi id ipfimy " thi 
^ he knew nothing but this/' n)i%. that he knew nothing, fa- 
voors of all iSkidit^ humility, and moil nfol b«' underfiood 
8ri£Uy. But they> who foHowd, went forthef (-^-^twn^i psgtu^^ 
teres : fui nihil cognofci, mhil percipiy nihil fori poffe dixenmt) : 
{'' -^-dbnoft all the antients, who affinnd, that nothing could 
*< be known, nothing perceived, nothing underfbod"): iM 
jMUticularly Artefilas negahat effe quidquoM fnod fciri poffkiy ne 
jUttd quidem ipfum, quod Socrates Jibi reliqidffet: ^ Arcefilas de"" 
^* nied that any thing could be certainly known^M/y^ much as 
** thaty viYazhSocrates referved to himfelf.'* And thus the ab*- 
&rdity gtcfw to a &ie, that was monfbous. For no man can ad^ 
pr even be aMve, if he knows nothing at alL Befide, tokncnt 
that one knows no thing, is a contradidion : and not to knbw, 
that he knows even that, is not to kiiow, whether he knows any 
tiling or not ; and that is to know for, ought he knows; 
. i» Necfcinfas eft mma; '' Nor is it poffiUc to kno^ Ht 
!« Aings." HoR. 
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it muft be conjtderd^ which fide of the queftion is thi 
more probable. 

Probability, or that, which in this cafe may in- 
dine one to believe any propofitiDn to be true ra- 
ther than falfe, or any thing to he rather thart Aot 
to be J or the contrary, will generally (hew itfelf up- 
on the application of thefe and fuch like rules. 
X. That may be reckoiid probable^ which, in the 
eftimation of reafon, appears to be more agreeable 
to the conftitution of nature. No body can certain- 
ly foretell, that fice-nce will come up upon two 
dies fairly thrown before ambs-ate : yet any 6ne 
-would choofe to lay the former, becaufe in nature 
there are twice as many chances for that as for the 
other. If i ftroUing wolf Ihould light upon a lamb^ 
it is not evidently known, that he will tear the 
Iamb : but there is fuch a natural propenHon in that 
kind to do it, that no body would much queftion 
the event. (This inilance might have been taken 
from amongft men, who are generally, as far as 
they can be, wolves one to another.) If a parent 
caufes his child to be infttufted in the foundations 
of ufeful teaming, educates him virtuouQy, and 
gives him his firft impiilfe and dire6):ioh in the 
way to true happinefs, he will be more likely to 
proceed and continue in it ; than he would be tc^ 
hit upon it, and continue in it too^ if he ^zs left 
to himfelf to be carried away by his own paflions, 
or the influence of thpfe people, into whofe handa 
he might fall, the bias of the former lying t&«c^rd$ 
vice, and mifcry in the endj and the plurality of 
the latter being cither wicked or ignorant or both. 
So that the advantage in point of probability is on 

H the 
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the fide of good education ^. When Herodotus 
writes, that the Egyptian priefts reported the fan 
had within the compafs of 1 1 340 years twice riien 
where it now fcts, and fet where it rifes \ what is 
fit to be believed concerning the tnuh of this re- 
lation (as of many others), is eafily difccunablc by 
this rule. Herodotus^ poffibly delighting in tcraii* 
cal dories, might tell what he never heard : or the 
paflage may be an interpolation ; or it may be al«- 
terd in tranfcribing : or the priefts, who pretended 
much to a knowledge of great antiquities, might 
out of mere vanity, to fliew what children the 
Greeks were in refpeft of them, mvent fuch a mon- 
ftrous relation, and impofe it upon them, whom 
they thought to have not much fcicnce among 
them : or it might be got into their memoirs be- 
fore their time, who related it to Herodotus^ ^Eid io 
pafs upon pofterity, as many other fi£tion& and le- 
gends have done. Theft are fuch things, asiase wefl 
known to have happend often. But that the dkir- 

. « This was the opinion of a wife man. '9 ^V '^l^lV l^iH 
mOD niD' H^ I'pr O CDJ YDTT, "Train up a child in the way 
'' that he ihould go ; and when he is old^ he will not depart 
« from it,'' Proverbt. For niPDD Kin nn^Jn 'DO niD'^H 

h'\r\T\ bv mnro niprrr >do ^^D»V^)-pN^ bv> " learning, 

in the days of youth, is like graving upon a flone, — and learn- 
ing, in die days of old age, is like marking upon die fand.^ 

^^h. *VCn. Oit fjuk^v ha<psi>ti to Srotf h Srotf lu&vc in vjary IdiffO'&M, mX- 

>.« vAfXTToxv /t*axxoy Jl to rxrav. ** It is not a {ioiall but a very great 
** advantage, or indeed all that can be, to be accuftomed to 
" fuch and fuch things from cur-very youth." Arist. 

d TsTpe^xic f Xi^y If h^icw roy {|XtMr amtii^m* Iv^a n vHv tuurMtr^ 

Miljriv ^'? iiramXhiLk' i^ fv^sy cDv avariXXsf, IvdoSra }^9 xaiuSmm* ** That 

" the fun had rifen four times contrary to what it ufually does, 
'* a/aj. rifen twice where it now fets, and fet twice, where it 
•* now rifes." 

oai 
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ikl rotation of the earth about her a3ds ftiould be 
inverted, iS a fhanomihon^ that has never been 
•known tb happen by any body elfe; either before 
-br fince ; that is favourd by no obfervation •, and 
that cannot; be without great alteration in the mun- 
dane fyftem, or thofe laws by which thd motions 
tof the planets, and of our earth among die reft, arc 
governd. That this account then may be falfe is 
very confiftent with the humor md circumftances 
bf mankind : but that it fhould be true is very in- 
fconfiftent with thofe laws^ by which the motions 
irf" the celeftial bodies feem to be regulated, and 
tend to pcrfevene in their prefent courfes and di- 
reftions. It is therefore in nature much more pro- 
' bable^ that thi^ account is falfe. The odds are on 
that fide. 2. When zxij ohfirvation hath hitherto 
inmftafitly held trucj or moji commonly proved to be 
fo, it has by this acquired an ^ablifhd credit ; the 
caufe may be prefumed to retain its former force 5 
and the ef&dt may be taken as probable, if in the 
Cafe before us there doth not appear fomcthing par- 
ticular, fome reafon for exception. No man can 
demonftrate, that the fun will rife again^ yet every 
one doth, and muft a£t^ as if that was certain ^ : 
b^e^ufe we apprehend no decay in the caufes^ which 
bring about this appearance, nor have any other 
reafon tomifbruft die events or dunk it will be 0- 
-therwife a few hours hence, than it has been hi- 
therto. There is no ap6di6kical argument to prove, 
that ^y particular man will die : but yet he muft 
be more than mad, who can prefume upon im- 

« nVin Un3DD O^iy. ** The world goes on in its ufual 
*' courfc." 

H % ipotulicy 
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mortality here, when he finds ib many generaei^ 
ens all gone to a man, and the fame enemies^ that 
have laid them proftrate, ftill purfuing thdr viSo- 
ries. Thefe and fuch like, tho in ftriftnefs perhaps 1 

not certainties, arc juftly current for fuch. So great * 

is their probability. There arc other obfervations, \ 

^hich, tho not fo infallible iw .thofe> defence yet to 
ttx be thought of, and to haye a fharc in the direc- 
tion of our judgments. Ex, gr. There have been 
-men in the world and no doubt ftill are, who, hav- 
ing had opportunities of impofing falfities upon 
mankind, of cheating, or committing other wick- 
cdnefs, have yet in fpite of temptation preferved 
their integrity and virtue : but, fince opportunity 
has fo feldom faild to corrupt them who have bew 
in pofleflion erf" her, and men's interefts and pafli- 
: ons continue in general the fame, it is more pro- 
bable her charms will ftill have the fame power 
; and efFeft, which they ufe to have ; which who- 
^ ever doth not mind, will be wofully obnoxious to 
• bc.abufed by frauds pious and impious ^. Briefly, 
' when there is no particular reafon for the contrary, 
what has oftneft happend, may from experience 
moft reafonably be expefted to happen again. 3. 

- When neither nature nor other obfervations point 
:«ut the probable conjefture to us, we muft be de- 

- termind (if it be neceflary for us to be determind 
at all) by the reports, and fenfe of them, whom we 

. apprehend, judging with the beft fkill we have 2, 

f nm ^D^ {>DH' 'HD. " A fool believes every thing tbat 
•* he hears." fro^erhs, (which furc caic may convert thus, 
Kin 'HD nm h^h J>toNDrt, " He that believes every thing 
• « that he hears, is a fool.") 

S Statuere enimy qui Jit fa f tens, <vel maxime <viietur effe /apt- 
evtls. " It fecpis requifite that a man muft be himfelT wife, in. 
V** order to determine who is a wife man/' Cic, 

ta 
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to be moft knowing ^ and honefi **. Of all thefe rules 
the firfi is that which deferves the principal re- 
gard : Ae other two are of life, when nature fo lit- 
terly excludes us from her bofom, that no oppor- 
tunity is allowd of making a judgment. Laftly^ 
when nature, the frequent repetition of the fame 
event, and the opinion of the beft judges concur' 
to make any thing probable, it is fo in the higheft' 
degree. 

It appears from what has been faid concerning 
the nature and foundations oi probability ^ thatthcf 
force of it refults from obfenration and reafon to-' 
gether. For here the one is hot fufficient without 
the other. Reafon without obfervation wants mat- 
ter to work upon : and obfervations ^t neither to 
be made juftly by ourfelves, nor to be rightly cho- 
fen out of thofe made by others, nor to be aptly 
applied, without the affiftance of reafm. Both to- 
gether may fupport opinion and pra6lice in the 
abfence of knowledge and certainty. For thofe ob- 
fervations upon the nature of men and things, 

fc T^on numero h/ecjuMcantury fed fonder e^ " thefe are to be 
«♦ judged of, not by number, but by weight/' as TW^'fpcaks 
upon HBother occa^on. Therefore I cannot without a degree 
of indignation find a fort of writers pltaiing themf^ves with 
having difcoverd fome uncivilized nations, which have little of 
no knowledge of the Deity, l^c, and then applying their ob- 
iervations to the fervice of atheifm. As M ignorance could provf 
any thing, or alter its nature by being general ! 

' Arifiotle\ known rule is "Ev^of^^ tk l<aStrre. va<nr, * TcTtrnXtf- 

ywfifjtctf jj IvWf oif . *< Thofe things are probable, which feem fo 
" to all men, or to moft men, or ta wife men : or which feem 
« fo to fuch as thefe, <vtz. to all, or to a great many, or to the 
** moft knowing andthofe of the bcft reputation." But it is not 
apj>licab)e to a]| caf^s, 

a 3 which 
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which we have made ourfelvcs, we know; and 
our own reafoning concerning them, anddedudtiT 
ons from them we know : and from hen«e there 

* 

cannot but arife in many cafes an internal obliga- 
tion to give our affent to this, rather than that ; or 
to aft one way, rather than another. And as to the 
pbfervations of others, they may be fo cautioufly 
and fldlfully feleded, as to becomo almoft our 
own i fmce our own reafon and experience may dir 
reft us in the choice and ufc of them. The re- 
marks and advice of old men ^, who have gone 
through variety of fcenes, lived long enough tp 
fee the confequences of tlieir own and other peo- 
ples aftings, and can no\Y with freedom ^ look back 
and tell where they erred, are ordinarily fure to hp 
preferred to thofe of young and raw aftors. The 
^nom^fy apologiies, fefr , of wife men^ and fuch as 
have made it their bufinefs to be ufeful fpies upon 
nature and mankind, national proverbs^ and the 
like "", may be taken as maxims commonly true, 
JVIen 10 their leveral profeffions and arts, in which 
they have' been educated, and exercifed themfelve^ 

i^ WfoeKii)!,ij^6nr»v, viv ^ q^^ ta-v^ hr)a-n ttro^iviT^ai, mcU rig i^i, << Xt 

" (eems tefl: to enquire of old men, 'who haye gone over the 
'* way that you are to go, what fort of a way it is." Plato. 

> When $ofAocJes, nov/ grown old, was afked, n«c i^gi^ w^i 
y «tfcifi«rt, « What rclifh he had of women," h^ anfwerd, 

Biif^fxgi, SayB^MTFS' A^fAAvs^tHa fAiv roi ainro dvi'^iryov, aiave^ Xvrl^vra t&- 

«rcxx»i slfhvn yinrat j^ ixsv^spU, " Be quIct, Sir, I ilee from them as 
gladly as 1 would run away from a mad or a cruel mafter- 
—there is great eafe and freedom from all fuch things when 

". a m^n is grownold." Pxato, ^ aL 

m *Ey &fu.y\X trt^vonXarov fSv fxrefuxomrn, «, 'XhSLt COntainS folid 

** fenfe in a fmall compafs." Plut. 
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all their days, muft bq fuppofed to have greater 
knowledge and experience, than others can ufualjy 
have : ^d therefore, if through want of capacity 
or honefly they do not either lofe, or belie their 
opportunities and experience, they are in refpedt 
of thofe things, to which they have been bred an4 
inured, more to be relied upon. And, laftly, hifio^ 
vies written by credible and induftrious autWs, 
^d red with judgment, may fupply us with ex- 
amples, parallel cafes, and general remarks, profit*- 
able in forming pur manners, and opinions top. 
And by the frequent perufal of them, and medi- 
tation upon them a dexterity in judging of dubi- 
ous cafes is acquired. Much of the temper of man* 
kiqd, much of the nature and drif^ of their co\in» 
fels, much of the cpurfe of Divine providence \% 
vifible in thepi. 

To conclude j that we oyght to follow ^r<?^tf^/- 
Uty^ when certainty leaves us, is plain : b^cauf^ 
then it becomes the only light and guide we hav<?. 
For unlefs it is better to wander and fludtuate ia 
abfolute uncertainty than tp fpUow fuch a guide 5, 
unlefs it be reafo^able to put oiit our candle^ be7 
caufe; we have not the light of the fun^ it muft be 
reafonable to difeft our fteps by probability, whea , 
we have nothii\g clearer to walk by. And if it be 
reafonable, we are obliged tp do it by prop. XI, 
When there is nothing above probability ^ it doth 
govern: when there is nothing in the opppfitc 
fcale, or npthing of equal weight, this in the cpurfe 
of nature mull turn the beam. Tho a man, to rc-» 
funi^e the inftance before, cannot demonftratc that 
Jice-ace will come up before ambs-ace^ he woijld 
find himfelf pbligetl (if he could b^ obliged to lay 

H 4 at 
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at all) to lay on that lide : nor could he not choofe 
to do it. Tho he would not be certain of the chance, 
he would be certain of his own obligation, and on 
which fide it lay. 

Here then is another way of difcoveripg, if not 
i^ruth^ yet what in praftice may be fuppofed to be 
truth, ^bat is^ we may by this way difcover, whe- 
ther fuch propofitipns'as thefe be tnie, I ought tcf 
do tbisj rather than that ; or, to think fo^ rather 
than the contrary. 

Ohf, I have done now what I chiefly intended 
here. But, over and above that, we may almoft 
from the premifles colleft, 

Firftj the principal caufes of erfOTy which I takcf 
to be fuch as thefe^ i . Want of faculties \ when 
men pretend to judge of things above them. A» 
fome (ftraying out of their proper element, and 
falling into the dark, where they find no ideas but 
their own dreams, come to) affert what they have 
no reafon to affert : fo others deny what there is 
the higheft reafon to believe, only becaufe they 
cannot cqniprehend it. 2 . Want of due reflexion up- 
on thofe ideas we have, or tnay have : by which it 
comes to pafs, that men are deftitute pf that know- 
ledge, which is gaind by the contemplation of 
thein, and their relations ; mifapply names, con- 
fofedly : and fometimes deal in a fet of words anc^ 
phrafe's, to which no ideas at all belong, and which 
have indeed no meaning. Of kin f o this is, 3 ^ 
Want of proper qualifications and wpoTrai^fufAara. 
Ais, when illiterate people invade the provinces of 
fcholars ; the half-letterd are forward, and arrogate 
to thejnfelves what a modefij ftudjoffs man dares 

• • ' - not "^ 
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piot", tho he Jcnows more ; and fcholars, that have 
confined theftifelves to one fort of literature, lanch 
itnit into another : unfuccefefuUy all. 4. Not un- 
(derftanding in what the nature and force of a juft 
fonfequence confifts. Nothing nriore common than 
to hear people aflert, that fuch a thing follows from 
fuch a diing ; when it doth not follow : /. e. when 
fuch a confequence is founded in no axiom, no 
theorem, no jruth that we know of. 5. Defefts of 
mtnory and imagination. For men in reafoning 
make much ufe of thefe : memory is upon many 
occafions confulted, and fometimes draughts made 
\t^nxhtpbarftafy. If then they depend upon thefe, 
and thefe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted 
any way, things may be mifreprefented, and men 
led out of the way by mif-fhapcn apparitions. 
There ought to be therefore a little diftrufi of thefe 
faculties, and fuch proper helps ought to be ufed,' 
as perhaps the beft judgments "wdiXit the moft. 6. At- 
tributing too much to fenfe. For as neceflary as 
pur fenfesare to us, there are certainly many 
things, which fall not within their notice ; many, 
which cannot be exhibited after the manner of fen- 
fible objefts, and to which no images belong. E- 
very one, wI}o has but juft faluted the mathema- 
tics and philofophy, muft be convinced, that there 
are many things in nature, which feem abfurd to 
fenfe^ and yet muft be admitted. 7. Want of re- 

" Sicut ifM^U fxh &ptt<r^, XcyifffAoq U oiwv ^^tt (^ l^hucyd^ ttm 
rtda ingtnia debUitat verecuruRa^ ferwerfa conprmat audacia. 
f* As ignorance carries impudence along with it (out of Tbu- 
** cydides) and reputation makes men lazy ; fo modefly weakens 
** great genius^ and impudence confirms the obiHnate/* 

* iirement^ 
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tirementy and the practice of thinking and reafon-^ 
ing by ourfelvcs ^. A rambling and incgiilar life 
muft be attended with a loofe and irregular head, 
iU-con^efted notions, ^d fortuitous conclufions, 
"Jfruth jis the offspring oi ftknce^ unbroken medir 
tations, and thoughts often revifed and correfted, 
8. The ftrength of app<?tites, paflions, prejudices* 
For by thefe the underftanding may he corrupted^ 
pr over-bom : or at leaft the operations of the mind 
muft be much obftruded by the intrufion of fuch 
folicitofs, as are no retainers to the rational powers, 
and yet ftrong, and turbulent. Among other pre- 
judices there is one of a particular nature^ whi(;h 
you muft have obferved to be one of the gnatejt 
caufes of modern irreligio^• Whilft fom^ opinions 
and rites are carried to fuch an immoderate height, 
as expofes the abfurdity pf them to the view of al- 
moft every body but them who raife them, not 
only gentlemen of the bdles lettres^ but even ^nen 
of common fenfe, many times fee through them -^ 
and then out of indignation and an exceflive reni- 
tence, not Separating that which is true from that 
which is falfe, they come to deny both, and fall 
back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all 
religion in general p. 9. Ill ftating of a queftion ;^ 
when men cither put it wrong therafelves, or ac- 

© "Orav Ti BaXofjLi^a. aHptCt; voSlff-ett, tU s^nfAiav aTToJtJ^a^xoftEV, Mara' 

** When we would confider a thing veiy exactly, we retire in- 
" to fome private place, we wink our eyes, and ilop our eats, 
^* and renounce all our bodily fenfes." Ph. Jud. 

P Aliis nullus eft deorum reffeSluSy al'tis pudcndus. " Some do 
*^ not worfhip the Godfr at all, and others do it in a fhameful 
** manner." PtiN.y^. The former part of this obfervation is 
in truth the cffba of the latter. 

cept 
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cept it fo put from others. A (mall addition of 
falfity flipped into the cafe will ferment, and iprea4 
itfelf : an artificial color may deceive one : an inr 
cumberd manner may perplex one. The queftioQ 
ought to be prefented before its judge clean, and 
in its natural ftate, without difguife or diftortion. 
To this laft may be fubjpind pother caufe, nearly 
allied to it ; not fixing the fenfe of termsy and 
(which, muft often follow) not rightly underftandr 
ing what it is, that \s to be exapind and refolved. 
Secondly J the reafon why the i»j»y are commonly 
in the wrong and fo wretchedly misjudge things. 
The generality of people are not fufficientjy 
)repared, by a proper education, to find tnith 
>y reafoning. Ai^d of them, who have liberal 
education, fome ^e foon immeffed and loft in 
pleaf^ires, . or at leaft in fafhionable methods of 
living^ rolling from one vifit or company to an-i 
Other \ and flying from nothing fo much as fron^ 
themfclves and the quiet retr^ts proper for me- 
ditatipn and reafoning: others become involved 
in bufinefs and the intricate affairs of life, which 
demaad their attention, an^^ofs their time : 
pthe|-s fall intq a flothful n^IST of their ftudics 
and difufe of whaf they have learnt, or want help, 
and means to prqceejl, or only defign to deceive 
life and gratify themfelves with the amufements 
fMid fenfual parts of learning : and others there are, 
whofe .misfortune it is to begin wrong, to begin 
w^th th^ conclufion \ taking th^ir opinions from 

<l Tudit dicerefrequenttamfalutarJi^ Sec, '^ I am afhaxnedtft 
" rehte what fort of vifits they make to each other, i^cj" 
Jerom.. 

places. 
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places, where they have been bred, or accommo- 
dating them to their fituation ia the world, and 
the conditions of that imployment, by which they 
are to get their bread, before they have ever con- 
fiderd them ; and then making the fubfequent bu^ 
iinels of their lives to difpute for them, and main- 
tain them, right or iwong. If fuch men happen to 
be in the right, it is luck, and part of their por- 
tion, not the efFeft of their improvements : and if 
they happen to be in the wrong, die more they 
ftudy, and the more learning they get, the more 
they are confirmed in their errors ; arid having let 
out with their backs upon truth, the flirther they 
go, the more they recede from it. Their know- 
kdge is a kindt>f negative quantity, fo much worfe 
or lefs than no knowledge. Of this fort there are 
many : and very few indeed (with refpeft to the 
bulk of mankind), whofe determinations and tt- 
nents were ever in the form of queftions : there 
could not otherwife be fo many fe6ts and different 
denominations of men, as there are, upon the face 
of the earth. '^HlaAim of all in a few words is this : 
many qualifica^^by^equifite in order to judge 
of fome truths, aiKlPtrticularly thofe which are 
of great eft importance ^^ff^jp^ learning and pene-- 
tration, vacancy from buuSefi, a detachment from 
the intereft of all parties, much fincerity and a pcr- 
feft reftgnaHon to the government of rcafon and 
force of truth ; which are things not to be recon- 
ciled with the ufual ignorance, paffions, tumul-' 
tuary lives, and other circumftances which carry 
moft men tranfverle. 
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Sect. IV. Of the Obligations ofimperfeB Be^ 
ings with refpeSf to their power of afting. 

THERE remains yet another queftion, fup- 
pofed alfo to be propofed by an objeftor; 
which mull not be forgot ; and upon which I fliall 
beftow this very (hort feftion. The queftion was 
this. If a man can find out truths may he not want 
the power of a£ling agreeably to it ? 

I. Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to ob- 
lige nothing is the fame as not to oblige. 

II. So far as any being has no power ^ or opportu- 
mty of doing any things fo far is that being incapable 
of any obligation to do it : or, no being is capable of 
any obligation to do that^ which it has not power or 

' opportunity to do. For that being, which has not 

the faculties or opportunity necefiary to the doing 

. of any thing, is in refpe£t of that thing a being ut- 

terly unadtive, no agent at ail, and therefore as to 

that ?& nothing at all. 

To require or command one to do any thing is 
to require him to apply a power fuperior to the 
refiftence to be met with in doing it. To require 
him to apply fuch a power is the fame as to re* 
quite that his power of fuch a kind and degree be 
applied. But if he has no fuch power, then his 
power of that kind and degree is nothing : and it is 
nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore 
nothing is required to be done. It is jull the fame, 
. as if a man was commanded to do fomething with 
ius third hand^ when he has but two : which would 

be 
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be the fame as to bid him to do it with no hafid^ 
or not bid him do it. 

Without mpre ado, it is a truth confeli by every 
body, that no body is obliged to impoflibilities. 

From hence will follow, after the manner of r^- 
rollariesi the two following propofitions. 

* • • • . * 

III. Inanimate and una^ive beings are capable of 
no ohligatioH : nor merely fenjitive of any obligation 
to a£i upon principles ^ or motives above fenfe. 

IV. ^be obligations of beings intelligent andaSive 
mufi be proportionable to their faculties^ powers^ op- 
portunities ; and not more. 

, V. To endeavour 9nay fitly eicprefs the ufe of alt 
the opportunities amd powers^ that any intelUgekt and' 
aSiifve^but impetfeS^ being hath to alt. Fcwrto en- 
dcavovm is tb do what one can : and this as evety 
fuchbeingnnay do, whercTCrhc Hands in the fcafe 
of impcrfefts, fo none can-do more. One may ex- 
ert his endeavours with greater advanfege or fuc- 
cefs, than another ; yet Hill they are but endeavours i 

VI. "^he impia^iofis of mralgood and evil to be* 
ings capable of underfiaTtding and acting muji beiri 
proportion to their endeavours: or ^ their obligations 
reach J as far as their endeavours may. This follows 
again from what has been faid : and fo does f{fis, 

VIL and kftly, ^hey who are capahte of difeem- 
ing truths tho not aU truths^ and of aliing conforfH- 
ably to it, tho not always or in ail cafes^ are never-- 
tbekfs obliged to do tbefe^ asf-a^ as they etre abk: or^ 

V/ 
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if is the duty offuch a heing Jincerely to endeavour H 
ptd^ife reafon ; mt to contradiSi any truth, hy word 
er deed\ and in Jhort^ to treat every thing as bein$ 
what it is. 

Thus the general duties of rational beings, men- 
tiond in or refulting from the preceding feftions^ 
are brought together, zn^ finally fixt under the cor- 
region or limitation in this laft pr<^ofition. This 
is the fum of their religion^ . from which no ex-* 
emption or excufe lies. Every one can endeavour : 
every one can do what he can. But in order to that 
every one ought to be in earneft^ and to exert him-^ 
{qM heartily ; not ftifling his own confcicnce, not dif^ 
fembling/uppreffii^,or neglecting his own powers. 

And now needkfs to me feem thofe difputes a- 
bout hufnan liberty^ with which men have tired 
thenrfelves and the world. The cafe is much the 
&me, as if a man ihould hare fome great reward 
or advantage ofFerd to him, if he would get up 
and go to fuch a place to accept it, or do fome 
certain thing for it, and he, inftead of going or do* 
ing 'any thing, fails into a tedious di^uifition a- 
bout his own freedom j whether he has the power 
to ftir, or whether he is not chaind to his feat, and 
neceffitatcd to fit ftill. The fhort way of knowing 
this certainly is tCk try. If he can do nothing, no 
labor can be loft ; but if he is capable of afting, 
and d6th not ad, the confequences aiid blame muft 
be juftly chargeable upon himfelf . And I am per- 
fiiaded, if men would be ferious, and put forth 
themfelvcs % fhey would find by experience, that 

ihh, nA. « We know and imderftand what is good, but we do 
** nQt labor after it; fome out of lazinefs, C^r.'* Evrip^ 

their 
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their wills are not fb univer&lly and pere'mptofily 
determind by what occurs, nor predeftination and 
fate io rigid % but that much is left te their own 
conduft *. Up and try ". 

Sure it is in a man's power to keep his hand 
from his mouth : if it is^ it is alfo in his power to 

• nXD *' Fat*'' in Arabic Is to die: arid from hence the word 

fahtm^ *' fate,^ feems to come (as many Latin words do from 

that and other Eaftem languages)^ death, if aijy thing; being 

fatal and necefHuy. Yet it doth not follow, that therefore the: 

time or manner of dying is umnoveably iixt. oi ••*«•« ««&«f «c 

iH hitffiilnih ilfxaf/Jtiim orcpdp^ti, aXX* oa^a, Ka^6>ji, ** Fate does nOt COli- 

** tain in it all things clearly knd diftihftly, but only genenfl 
f^ things/* Plut. Chrjfipfus ap. A, GtlL fecms to explain him- 
felf much after the fame manner. The ancients moreover {eep 
many times to make fate conditional. Similis Ji curafidJistfNec 
fater ommpotens Trojamy nee fata ^etalant ^tare, i^c, ^' If tlje 
** fame care Had beeh taken, neither Jupiter nor fate would 
'* have hinderd Trey from ftanding at this tiine, &r.** Virg.- 
« What thePharifea fay, according to Jofephus^ feems to be 

right. 0«/i*i» Hf ^apio-aXoi rtw j i vtirra rns tlfAafpiint tiyat Xtyt/a-n If- 
yor, riM ^ I «^* itivroTf wirip^cty, o-vf4.Camiv Tf »j tf yin9-^en, ** The Pha- 

** ri/ees fay fome things, but not all, are the work of fate, for 
" fom^ are in oar ofwii |)dwer, and fome may by accident not 
** come to pafs." R.AJhy in reladon to human actions (and 
the confequent events), explains this opinion thus. )D2fpD 

niDnn p nnn">j;D inypoi mnnDo in^ppi nih^na 

1D1 n")'n:3n). ** Some of them are pcrfcftly tree, fome o^them 
** are forced, and fome of them have a mixture of choice and 
^ force.'' But for men to charge theut Own faults upon fate or 
fortune has been an old pra£Uce : ISixwtoxnrai'Taf — hri tkt uMinv 
Mm diroxoyUv xAra^vyiiv^ xx. « voluntary evil-doers — have re- 
** courfe to that common apology." Lvcian. 

u Dimidium faSiy qui ceepit^ bahet, fapere audi, '' He that 
has made a good beginning, has half finiihd his work : take 
courage then enotgh to be wife.'* Hon. ArifiotU goes fop' 
ther than that old adagial faying («V;c^ V»<^ w«>toc. " The be- 
" ginning is half the work.") Hisword$ are, Ao«r«rxiT»ir8Ti 
tfAitnt t5 «r«yTOf ilmi 4 tt>;^6. « The beginning is more than half 
« the whole bufmefs." 

forbeai' 
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-£bH36at e!cds& in eadng atid drinking, ff he hak 
Itihe coijiiEAand ibf his own fe^t, lb as to go eidielr 
this way or that of ho wluther, as fiirfe he has, it ii 
in his powpr to abftairi frWn ill company and vici* 
t>us pkces. And fo on ^. 

This fuggefts^ Very material thought : that/cv**- 
J?earanceSy at lead in all prdinary caies» are withia 
pur power * ; fo that a man may if he will, forbev 
to do that, which contradife truth : but where a6t- 
ing is required, that very often is not in his power, 
Pe may want abilitii^s, or opportunities \ and lb 
may leem to contradidl truth by his omifTion, 
which, if his infirmities and diiadvahtages were 
pktn into the account, and the cafe was rightly 
Aated, he would bp found not to dp. 

J^ECT. V. Truths relating fo the Deity. Qfhh , 
exifience^ perfeBion^ providence^ &c. 

I HAVE lhew!n in what the naturppfi»^r4/^d^ 
and m/ cohfifts \ n)iz, a Conformity or difagrec^ 
pent to truths ^d thofe things that are coincident 
with it, reafm and happmfs : allb, how truth is dil^ 
/:overd *, by Jhife^ oxreaftfn^ or l^otb. 1 Ihall nbW 
Ijpecifyfome '<)i thofe ttmhs^ which are of greateft 

«St5 wfvUivAi fD-o'^c, i>f>dfy/ff ^«; yxahrldv, xx. <* No liviitg cxieattirc^ 
.** are fo badly cpnfthuted, as that their feet will mofvt, 'and 
?* their topgues fpeak, whether they will or no.*' Plut. That 
inTWu/fus, CufkhSnejuravi^ pes tantih ipfo redity " Thol had 
5* dircdUy fworn t6 the contrary, yet my feet would come back 
f* a^ain,^' is a little poetic fally. 

T^flnwiTfif, 6 fAotxtlntfy »tX. «* In general, the forbearing to do a 
f* thing is very eafy : as thou &alt not^dll, thou ihalt not comr 
ff mit adjiltery." Bas. 

I importaiic6 
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« 

importance and influence, and require n)ore rea- 
foning to difcqver them ; leaving the reft (com- 
pion matters of faft) to the common ways of find- 
ing them. They relpedt principally either tht Dei- 
ty y or our/elves J or the reji of mankind. The firft 
fort are the fubjeft of ibis feftion. 

L Wb^e there is a fubordination of caufes and 
ejfeStSy there mufi necejfarily be a caufe in nature 
prior to the rijl^ uncaufed. Or thus, Where there is 
aferieSy in which the exijlence of one thing defends 
upon another y the exijience of this again uponfome 
ether y and fo upwards^ as the cafe fball be^ there 
'mujl befome independent beings upon whom it doth 
criginally depend. 

If Z (fome body) be put into motion by Y, Y 
Jby X, and X by W, it is plain that X moves Y, 
and Y moves Z only as they are firft moved, X by 
W, and Y by X : that Z, Y, X are movedsj or ra- 
ther Z more Y more X, taken together y, ar^ o^e 
juoved : that W ftands here as the firft mover, or 
* author of the motion, unmoved by any other: that 
therefore without W there wogld be a moved with- 
out a ipover^ which is^bfurd * : wdt laftly, that pf 
what length foever ^tf cries may be, the cafe will 
be ever the fame ; i. e. if there be no Firji mover * 

y Z -f-Y-f X, that is, Z, Y, and X added together. 

» One might with the ^rainZrat, ** ftatipnary philofopbcrs" 
{fa called by Arifiotle ap. Sext. Emp, in oppofition to thoifc 
pliiloibphers who maintained that nothing continued fixed, bi|t 
every thing was in motion) as well deny, that ther^ is. any fucji 
thing as motion, as fay there is motion without a mover j or, 
which is the fame, ^Jirft mover. 

a n^wToy fAiixZiKKof, « Something that iirft caufes any alterar 
." tion to be made in a thing." Plato. *Afx^ Kmavii ^tfaa-nq, 
" The principle of all motion." Idem. UfSm mur " T}»e firft 
/* mover." Arist. 

unmoved, 
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tinmoved, there muft be a in<^ed without a mo- 
^er. 

Further, if W, whom we will fuppofe to be an 
intelligent being, and IJO have a power of beginning 
motion, hath this power originally in himfelf and 
independently of all others, then here not only the 
firft mover in xKi^feries^ but a Firft being and ori-^ 
ginal caufe is found. Becaufe that, which has a 
power of beginning motion independent of any 
other, is a mover independent -, and therefore is inde- 
pendente or has an independent exifterice, fince no-^ 
thing can be a mover without being. But if W haS 
not this power independently in himfelf, then he 
muft receive it from fome other, upon whom he 
depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has 
a power of conferring (^faculty of producing mo- 
tion originally and independently in himfelf, here 
will be 2iFirJi^ independent caufe. And if it can be 
fu|>pofed, that he has it not thus, and that tht feries 
Ihould rife too high for us to follow it ; yet how- 
ever we cannot but conclude^* that there is fome 
fuch caufe^ upon whom this train of beings and 
powers muft depend, if we feafon as in the formet 
paragraph. For, 

Univerfallyy if Z be afry effeSt whatfoever^ pro- 
ceeding from or depending upon Y as the caufe ol" 
its fexiftence, Y upon X, X upon W, it is mani*- 
feft that the exiftence of all, Z, Y, X does origir 
ginalfy come from W, which ftands here as the 
Supreme caufe, depending upon nothing : and that 
without it X could not be, and confequehtly nei- 
ther Y, nor Z, Z, Y^ X, being, all erfefbs (or de- 
pendents), or rather Z more Y wore X one effeSt^ 
without W there would be an effect without a 

I 2 caufe* 
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caufe. Laftly, let this retrogreflion from efFefts to 
their caufes be continued ever fo far, the fame thing 
will ftill recur, and without fuch a caufe as is be- 
fore mentiond the whole will be an efFcd: without 
an efficient, or a dependent without any thing to 
depend upon j i. e. dependent^ and not dependent. 

Obj. The feries may afcend infinitely ^, and for 
that reaibn have no Jirft mover or caufe. Jnf. If 

zferies 

^ The greateft men among the ancients denied the poffi- 

bility of fuch an afcent. Ovn yag r6S^ U r3i% ^at»» «»«* sk a-m^, 

** It is impoflible for one thing to proceed from another and 
*' fo on forever." Ahist. If there conld be fuch a procefsf^ 
then all the parts of it but the lail wovld be f*i<ra, «< interme- 
** diate ones :'* and then **^«f fcn^iv ict ra «r^5T«v, oxus ahuv yi^9 
ich »^' " if there be no firft, there can be no caufe at all." To 
fuppofe one thing moved by another^ tl^is by another, and fo oh 
Itt dirtifof ** infinitely," is to fuppofe ^«"«f lr*v i^Jv«T«v' iHv^a^Sr^Q 

frri Mwv ic»i fire iuv^^vey, /(*d io-ufdfX^i t^tKtfimif, " a thing that 

<* is impoffible; for nothing can either move or be moved in 
f* this manner, without any beginning of motion." Simpl. Not 
only thofe Arahian philofophers called Hehr, DnD*7D, Arab. 
pD^DDD^X, ** the rational" (a feft who maintained that the 
world was eternal] but many of the elder Je^'i have agreed 
with the Greeks in this matter^ and added arguments of their 
own. Of the former fee Mor, nehok, iff aL and particularly S. 
Kozri: where their firft ai^mentfeems to be ftrong (andmudi 
the fame with the fourth in S, Enmnoth). J'K P|^in n^PT t=}H 

hvy^r\h^ ^)t> K^ n>^Dn ^h i»Ktt^ npi nn^ ^*^?^"^ V^ ^^^rr 

" If there be any fucceflion which has no beginning, ^hen the 
" number of thofe men, who exifted during that whole fuc- 
^ ceffion down to the prefent time, muft be infinite, and that 
-*.* which is infinite cannot be the efFe£l of any other thing." 
JFpr tho, as Mufcatus obferves, thefe reafonings of the Medab- 
herim STTs^t^Xyl V2D^ VH \\)rh N^, '* rational philofophers, 
** were not agreeable to him 5" yet moft certainly let the yj- 
•r;V^ of caufes andeiiedls be what it will, it is juft as long dtrwn^ 
tward as upward*^ and if they are infinite and inexhj^uftible one 
. . way. 
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"Siferies of bodies moved can be fiippofed to be in- 
finite^ then taken together it will be equal to an in- 
finite body moved : and this moved will not lefs re- 
quire 2l mover than a finite body, but infinitely more. 
If I may not be permitted to place a firft mover 
at the top of the feries^ becaufe it is fuppofed to be 
infinite, and to have no beginning ; yet ftill there 
muft of neceflity be fome caufe or author of the 
motion % different from all thefe bodies, becaufe 
their being {by the fuppofition) no one body in the 
ferieSy that moves the next, but only in confe- 
cjuence of its being moved firft itfelf, there is no 
Qne of them that is not movedy and the whol^ can be 
confiderd together but as an infinite body moved, 
^nd which muft therefore be moved by fomething. 

The fame kind of anlwer holds good in relpeft 
of all effefts and their caufes in general. An infi-^ 
nite fuccefjipn of effefts will require an infinite effi-r 
cient, or a caufe infinitely effeiiive. So far is it from 
requiring none. 

Suppofe a chain ^ hung down out of the hea- 
vens from an unknown height, and tho every link 

way, they muft be fo the other too : and then what Saad. Ga, 
fays, takes place 131 nM3 vh 13*^N r\*^nn i/Un N^ DK. « If 
** we had no beginning, we ^puld not now e»ft." There is an- 
other argument of this kind in Jufiin Martyr, which deierves 
notice, what ftrefs foever may be laid upon it. £* to /uIaxov f^i^ 

TV XjfoWy Swot Iq-iy "hvH ^ TO ytfvi^q fjtif^ rS XJ^" ^H '"' yii^^^tu 
f^lXXov* nv eifet Sri ovk nv to ytyoyog fxif^ t5 p^P^"*'* '^ If the futUre part 

" of time, fays he, has no exiftence, and the part of time that; 
** is paft was future before it was prefent, then there was a 
*' time when that part of time which is paft had no exiftence." 

c Arijiotle himfelf, who aflerts the eternity of motion, aiFeprta 
alfo the neceffity of a firft and eternal mo^er, 

d 2jipnv xswnm I J w^ayo'Su*— . « A golden chain haiiging down. 
" from heaven — ." Hom. Aurea de caslo-^futds, ** a golden rop© 
" reach^ig down from heaven," is mmtiond too hy Lucretius, 

I 3 of 
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of it gravitated toward the earth, and what it hung 
upon was not vifible, yet it did not defcend, but 
kept its fituation ; and vppo this a quejKon ftiould 
arife, What Jupported or kept up this chain : would 
it be a fufficient anfwer to fay, that xhtfirjl (or low-r 
eft) link hwng upon the fecpnd (or that next a- 
bove it), the fecond or rather xh^frft andfecond to^ 
^ether upon the tbirdy and fo on ad ifffinitffm ? 
For what holds up the whole ? A ch^in of ten links 
would fall down, unlefs fometiiing able to bear it 
hinderd : one of twenty ^ if not ftaid by fomething 
of a yet greater ftrength, in proportion to t^Q in- 
creafe pf weight : and therefore one of infinite Unks 
certainly, if not fuftaind by fomething infinitely 
ftrong, and capable to bear up an infinite weight. 
And thus it is in a chain of caufes and effefts ^ tend- 
ing, or as it -were gravitatingy towards fome end, 
The laft (or loweft) depends, or (as one may fay) 
hftifpended upon the caufe above it : this again, if 
It be not the firft c^ufe, is fufpended as an effeft up- 
pn fomething above it, ^c. ^ And if they ftiovild 

be 

It is'xmpoffible that caufes and tfkOis can becoiine^bed widi 

each other without end." S. I<^^r. Where more may be 
fcen of this Jll^l^^nu^n " cpnieatenatipn," out of Ibn Sinai, 
Maim. {tfr. 

^ The chain muft be faftend «rept fiw OvXvfAfcoto, « to the top 
** of Olympus,^^ Invenietur prejjius intuenti fi fummo Deo ufqut, 
adultimam rerum facem — conhexio: ^ b/ec efi Homer i catena 
JiUrea, quampendere de cahjn terras Deum juJJUJfe commemorate 
f* Whoever coniiders the thing clofely, fays Macrohius, will fee 
** that there is a connexion of things from the fupreme God toi 
*• the loweft dregs that are — : and this is Homers golden chains 
*' ^hyrh he tells you God commanded to hang down from 

Jicavp to the earth." This matter might be illuftrated by 

ptlier 
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be infinite, unlefs (agreeably to what has been faid) 
there is fome cmfe upon which all hang or de- 
pend, they would be but an infinite efFeft without 
an efficient : and to aflert there is any fuch thing, 
would be as great an ahfurdity^*^^ to fay, that a fi- 
nite or little weight wants fomething to fuftain it, 
but an infinite one or the greateji does not. 

II. j4 Caufe or Beings that has in nature nofupe^ 
rior caufe^ and therefore (by the terms) is alfo un^ 
produced^ and independent y muft be felf-exiftent : i. e. 
exiftence muft be ejfential to him ; or, fucb is his na^ 
turey that he cannot but be s. For every being muft 

either 

other funilitudes (even nV^pn PhlDhw " the chain of the 
<« cabala'* might ferve for one) : but I ihall fet down but one 
one more: and in that indeed the motion is inverted, but the 
thing is the fame taken either way-. It occurs in Nhob. halleb. 
and afterward in Rejh, bbokm, Suppofe a row of blind men, of 
which the laft laid hi$ hand upon the fhoolder of the man next 
before him, he on the ihoulder of the next before him, and {q 
on till the foremoil grew to be quite out of fight ; and fome body 
aiking, what euide this ifaing of blind men had at the head of 
them, it fhould be anfwerd, that they had no guide, nor any 
head, but one held by another, and fo went on, ad in/in. would 
any rational creature accept this for a juftanfwer ? Is it not ta 
fay, that infinite blindnefs (or blindnefs, if it be infinite) fupplies 
the place of fight, or of a guid^ ? 

6 So Arifiotle fays of the Firft mover, Ot« rXv^aa SxKam Xy^rr 
\l ivantnc ich »x. « It is impoffible for it to be otherwife $ it is ne- 
<* cefl[aiy." And after him the ^r^^/V philofophers, Maimmi' 
deiy Jlboj & al, faff, teach all that God exifb neceffariiy: 
'n'^VT^ nptt'np : " To fuppofe him not to be implies a fal* 
♦* fity ;" or, " lie cannot be mppofed not to be." This feems 
to be the import of that name, by which God calls himfelf in 
Mofes's hiftory ; H^K "ll&K Ti^TW^^ " I am that I am ;" or in 
oi^e word, \\*\\^* " I will be ;" which ii^ the mouth of one 
whp fpcaks of Him in the duid perfon is HM* or mns " He 

I 4 <* will 
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either exift of itfelf or not of itfelf: that which 
cxifts not of itfelf muft derive its exiftence from 
fome other, and fo be dependent : but the Being 
mentiond in the propofition is fuppofed to be in^ 
dependent y and uncaiffed. Therefore He muft exift, 
pot this way, but the other. The root of His exi-r 
ftence can be fought for no where, but in His own 
nature : to place it any where elfe is to make a 
czufc fuperior to the Supreme . 

III. Ther^ mufi he fuch a Being. For (befide 
what has been faid already) if there was not at 

" will bel" SoPhilo explains it; E?y*» urlf yx«, " Exiftence be- 
*f longs to his very nature." So Aharhanel; "inyn T\*n\< '3K 

>D2fyn N^N *rh^n n^n >niN'2fD y^ 'd nM«it^, ** I am, be- 

^* caufe I am ; for my exiftence does not depend upon any 
f' thifig without me, tut is from myfelf :" adding mbreover, 
that it Ihewd God to be, not like other beings, Htt^D'H 
niN>KDn# ** a being that might or might not have exifted," 
but IDKy 12^0 niK^VDn n»nnD, " whofc exiftence flows nc- 
" ceflarily from himfelf," a Neceffary being. And fo R, L, b, 

. Gf/2/j&. iniDKj^D NKDniii^K NifDin Nini:; tDtt^n m nnv, « The 

" very nanae (of God) Ihews this ; for it ftgnifies a being that 
*< exifts of itfelf,^ or from its own nature." I omit others, who 
write after the fame manner. There have been even Heathens, 
who feemd to think, that fome fuch name as thisbelongd to the 
Deity, and for the fame reafon. For as XWT^\^ Eheveby " I ftiall 
S' be," and thence mn> Jehovah, « He Ihall be," are ufed 
above, fo Plutarch fays, that in addreffing to Him the fecond 
perfonE?(n'nn» OF ninn) Tehejeh or Tehefveh) '' Thou (halt 

** be," is tvroriXhi tow 0«5 wpo^'ayo^Bva-ii ij m^tar^mrtai^j f* the moH 

^* complete appellation or title of God :" and that by this com- 

pellation we give him ot\n^n *} k-^v^ ^ fxiimv f^h» mfta-nHUff-AV Tfl? 
fov sTvat ^foa-ayo^Bv^iv, 'H/uiV /Aiv yd^ oyreog rou ilvai fxiri^tv »^ev* 

*' the true, the certain, and the only title that is peculiar to the 
<* felf-exiftent being ; for felf-exiftence does not belong to any 

f ' of us," It is TO at&cv i{ aysvnrw ^ a<^a^ov^ «« that y/hich is etCT- 

" nal, which never had any beginning, and which is incor-. 
** pptible;" ifha^is ovtusSv, «< thebejng tha,t truly exifts." 

leaft 
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leaft ^one fuch Being, nothing could be at all ^. For 
the univerfe could not produce itfelf ^ •, nor could 
any part of it produce itfelf, and then produce the 
reft : becaufe this is fuppofing a thing to aH before. 
it is. 

IV. Such a Beings as is before defcribed^ muft not 
$nly be eternal^ but infinite. Eternal He muft be, 
becaufe there is no way, by which fuch a Qeing 
can either begin or ceafe to be, exiftence being of 
His eflence. And infinite He muft be, becaufe He 
can be limited by no other as to his exiftence. Fot 
if there was any being able to limit Him, He muft 
be inferior to that being. He muft alfo in that 
cafe be dependent : becaufe he muft be beholden to 
that being for his being what He isj and that He 
is not confined within narrower limits. Befide, if 
His prefence (whatever the manner of it is) was 
any where excluded, He would not be there .* and 
if not thercy He might be fuppofed to be not elfe^ 
where : and thus he might be fuppofed not to be at 
all. But fuch a Being, as is defcribed in the II^I 
prop, cannot fo much as be fuppofed not to be. 

•» Something muft be niK»!fDn n'^HD. " neceffarilyexi- 
f ftent," othcrwife !?!?D NKO^ nm iTH' K^, "there could be 

no beings at all :" every thing cannot be niX>3fO IDDK, 

precarious or fuch as might not have exifted, &*«•." Mor. 
Neb. ^al, 

i This needs no demonftratJon. But there is a very old one 
in S. Emun. and after in HhoL halUL tO^D' h^^ ID W HN TW\^ 

nnK i« inMn xny\'^ idvv riN tww C3>-i3'i oc^d i^xx^ts 

'\y\ ni:?DK 'N Onoa;! inMn. « He who makes himfelf, muft 
** be faid to do one of thefe two things, i;/«. eidier to have 
'^ made himfelf before he exifted, or e&e to have made himfelf 
'' after he exifted, either of whidi is impolfible.'* 

V- Such 
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V« Sucb a Being is above all things^ that fall un- 
4er our cognizance : and therefore bis manner ofexi^ 
Jhnce is above all our conceptions. For He is^ner 
cejfary exiftcnt : but nothing within our compre=- 
henfion is of this kind. We know no being, but 
what we can im^^ne not to he without any contra- 
diction or repugnance to nature : nor do we know 
0f anf befide this Supreme being himfelf. For with 
rcfpeft to Him indeed we know, by reafoning^ 
that there mufi be One being who cannot be fup- 
p€^ not to be ; juft as certainly as we know there 
is any thing at all : tho we cannot know Hiniy 
mid how he exifts. Adequate ideas of eternity ^ 

and 



* What relation or analogy there is between time (a flux of 
moments) and eternal (unchangeable) exiftence ; how any being 
ihould not be older »ow, than he was 5000 years ago, ^c, are 
ipeculations attended with infuperable difficulties. Nor are they 
at all cleard by that 'of Yimous op. Flat, ^^f ^or ii^un wap^hiyfjM 

Sit xt^^ ^^ Kie-fxet iiafjtsBpyh^v ; " As the h^avens were formerly 
** made according to the eternal pattern of the world in the in-. 
** tellefhial mind, fo time was made with this world according 
^* to the pattern of an age ;" or that in P^'lo, 'awv 'dYaypa<perat 
T«Gwirr«f/W©-«^<r^if, m? alg-^nrv xf^v^' ** An age is defcribcd to 
be the length of the intelledual world, as time is the length 
of the vifible world." Many {^lofophers therefore have 
tl^ought themfelves obliged to deny that God exiflis i« time^ 

mittw va-Uif, ow ofWff, kx. *< Paft andfuture are parts of that time 
" which is made (with the world) and it is very wrong to ap- 
" plythefe to an eternal being." Plato, "fictvoeiof, xfwt*"*** 

»Xtr«$, J^ tf VfirtfWy iHf i^tv, vi' Zftfw evH ntirsfw aX\' cf; «v ivl rS 

ySr T« atX wiirxiif«»ia, kx. « We muft allow that God exifts, tho 
not in any time, but in a duration that has no fucceffion, that 
is eternal and invariable; before which there was nothing, 

. " nor 
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and infinity are above us,^ us finites I 

In inquiring after the caufes of things, when we 
find (or fuppofe) this to be the caufe of that, an* 
other thing to be the caufe pf thijR again, and fo 
on, if we can proceed, it may always be demande4 
with refpedt to the laft caufe that we cancompre- 

• 

** nor will'there be anv after or Uter than it; and that he is z, 
** fingle being who filj^ all etemity^ as if it were a finglemo- 

« ment," Plut. 131 X'^n joi 130 Dn> \*)K rhvn* CnWT^ 

^' That name (yebo^ah) fhall be exalted, there is no propor- 
^' tion betwixt it and theprefenttime.*^ }Amu. XOHI 'IKO ^VH. 
" He (God) does not exift m tune.*' Ham, JIhohds a whole 
phapter to fhew, \D\n nnn ^D13 11' K W^"n, ^' that he, whdf 
^* name is bleffed, cannot be compared (as to his duration) 
^ with the time that now is.** Jut then he owns, that their 
Jiabbfs do not mean TXhVJjL fD^H* ^ tiaie in general^** or 
Ono IDr, « mere duratiom" or that IJ^Ilfi^OI mMM »n^3 

^131 h^hm ni«'3fb DTip r\*7\m n^on Kin% " time which 

'* cannot be reckond, and which is duration jtfel^ and was be- 
^< fore the world was;" but ^j!?Jil nyilH^ ^WOTi pm 
'1D1 ni^iyn pr vh aoor mo KIpJ, « that time which is 
** reckond by the motion of tite world, and is called the order 
^ or fucceffionof time, ^dnot abfolute time.** In ihort, ihtj 
jtckon (to ufp R, GeduPi words) Kn^l Kin ^ilOWl \Qm 
pt *np 13>K ^ryD^1, « that time, pro|)ctlyro called, iscreac- 
f* ed, and that duration is npt called time.** And To what they 
lay, doth not include all the prefent difficult, timi in their ufe 
pf the word being confiaedtothe duration of tfaiswodkl, whick 
ficcording to th^m is new. Yet fee b. a. c. vf. tt'^K ^'WT% 

TH 'D0 1^ mnitt noD CDvn p? -inv \b w^m t6y noK'ttf 

CDb)yn «-inDD 1^ n^nw noov '* sidled be that name (7>J 
^' hmfoh) it is not poflible to a^rm concerning him, diat he is 
** older to-day, than he was in the days of Davids or than hd 
f' was when he iirft created this world.** 

iftv [o esec]f {$ aj^EvyiiT^, i^ atSk^, oT^a' to ^ v«c ova ^3ki. '' Thers 

f' are a great many diingi that I underhand, widiout knowing 
** the particular manner how they are fo. — I know that Go* 
fVis without beginning and unbegotten, but I know not the 
f^ manner how he is fo.** So Chrysqstom. 

hend. 
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hend. What is the caufe of that ? So that it is not 
foffible for us to terminate our inquiries of this 
kind but in fomething, which is to us incompre- 
henjibk. And therefore the Supreme caufe mull 
certainly be fuch ™. But tho it is impoffible for us 
to have an adequate notion of his manner of exi- 
ftence, yet we may be fure that, 

VI, He exifts in a manner^ which isferfe^. For 
He, who exifts of himfelf, depends in no regard 
upon any other, and (as being a Supreme caufe) is 
the fountain of exiftence to other beings, muft 
cxift in the uppermoft and beft manner of exifting. 
And not only fo, but (fince Jie is infinite and /7- 
Jimted) He muft exift in the beft manner iUimited- 
tf and infinitely. Now to exift thus is infinite good-' 
nefs of exiftence -, and to exift in a manner infinitely 
good is to ht perfeSl. 

Yll. There can bfju^ One fuch Being "". That is, 
as it appears by prop. III. that there muft be at 
leaft one independent Being, fuch as is mentiond 
in prop, I. fo now, that in reality there is but One \ 

« Simonides had good reafbn ftill to double upon Hiero the 
number of days allowd for anfwering that queftion, J^/V, aut 
quale JitDeusf "What or what fort of a being is QcAr ap, Cic. 

a Nee liiget quidquamfimileautfecundum, " Nor is there anjr 
** being in the world like or any thing near to him." fioR. 

® In Mar, neL A412/ot<?»iV/?/ having proved, that there muft be 

fcme Being, who exifts neceffarilyy or whofe exiftence is necef- 

fary 102fJ^ n3>rra3, " if we examine into his nature," proceeds 

from this neceffity of exiftence to derive incorforeity^ abfolute 

Jtmplicity, terfeaiony and particularly ««//y, m«*VDn n^OnDil 

13) y^ry N^) nD)T k^ ^^d r\ywr\ ii niysN 'n. « it is im- 

** poffible that the number two can be applied to that which 
« exifts neceffarily j there is nothmg that can be compared to 
" it, nor no reverfc of it.** 

Bccaufe 
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Bccaufe his manner of exiftence being perfeft and 
illifmtedj that. manner of being (if I may fpeakfo) 
is exbaufted by Him, or belongs folely to Him p* 
If any other could partake with Him in it. He 
muft want what that other had -, be deficient and 
limited. Infinite and illimited inclofe all *!. 

If there could be two Beings each by himfelf 
ahfolutely perfedt, they muft be either of the fame^ 
or of different natures. Of the fame they cannot 
be ; becawfe thus, both being infinite^ their exi- 
ftences would be coincident : that is, they would be 
but the fame or one. Nor can they be of different 
natures : becaufe if their natures were oppojite or 
contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite 
both and every where meeting the one with the 
other), the one would juft dejlroy or be the nega-- 
tion of the other ^ : and if they are fuppofed to be 
only different, not oppofite, then if they differ ^s 
difparates^ there muft be fome genus above them 5 
which cannot be: and however they differ, they 

P Therefore by Plato He is called 'o sf?, " the One." 
^ DeuSf Ji perfeSius eft^-^ut effedehety nonpoteft effe nifiunus^ uf 
in eofint omnia. " God, if He is a perfeft being, — as He muft 
** be, can be but One, that all things may be in him." If there 
could be more Gods than one, tantumjingulis deerity quantum in 
<ateris fuerity ** every one would want what the other had." 
Lactant. 

' As light and darknefs are. ^vo y*f i^Kra^ovr:^ axx^xoic »<tT* 

hayriua-tv ^^aprtK* l^ai «r«VT«c rnq aXXnXwy a^v^aa-Bwg, ** For tWO 

things that are equal, and diredly contrary .deftroy^ach other 
entirely." Bas il. There can be no fuch law between them, as 
is faid to be among the Heathen deities. ®6«''<^< ^' «^' *x^t v6f*^ 

Ov^i atravrAV 0^Mreu Vfa^vfAU Tn nru ^sXorr^, *X. ** The laW a- 

** mongil: the Gods is this, that when any one of them would 
*^ have any things no other God contradifts what he defires-" 

EURIP. 

can 
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can only be faid at moft to be beings perfcft in 
their refpeSlive kinds. But this is not to be abfohte- 
fy perfcft ; it is only to be perfeft in this or that 
refpedt : and to be only thus implies impcrfedtion 
in other relpe£ts. 

What has been here faid is methinks fufEcient 
to ruin the Manicbean caufe and exclude the inde-' 
pendent principle of evil. For if We cannot account 
for the exiftence of that evil, which we find by ex- 
perience to be in th6 world, it is but one inftance 
out of many of our ignorance. There may be rea- 
Ibns for it, tho we do not know them. And cer- 
tainly no fiich experience muft make us deny axi^ 
cms or tmtbs equally certain ". There are, befide, 
fome things relating to this ftibjeft, which deferve 
our attention. For as to moral good and evil^ they 
feem to depend upon ourfelves *. If we do but en- 
deavour, the moft we can, to do what we ought, 
wc fliall not be guilty of not doing it (fcft. IV.) : 
and therefore it is our fault, and not to be charged 
upon any other being ", if guilt and evil be intro- 
duced by our negledt, or abufe of our own liberty 
and powers ^. Then as to pbyfical evil ; without it 

• 'aw^xwxw h aKii^u\ InfiX ai ^cvxjtTti " So that, bctaufc thing^i 
•* go ill with you, there muft be an end of truth." Eurip. 

pcvf vcfHvut, »x. « You have a foul that is abfolutely free : — 
** you were not created a finner, nor do you commit whore- 
" dom by chance." Cyril o^Jerufahm, 

** not feck without you, for the caufes of the things which arc 
** entirely in your own power/* St Basil. 

^ Mufi God extingui/h fufiy moony and ftars^ becaufe fome peopU 

*WOrJhip /jJ^/»^ Mlfhnah. AyrS t3 iXo/^lvtt oXtU^ &tl<i aitaXiri^. « The 

« feult Iks in him who choofes to do the thing, God is not x» 
« blame." Max, Tyr. 

much 
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much phy fical good would be lolt, the one necefla--' 
rily inferring the other *. Some things feem to be 
evil, which would not appear to be fuch, if we 
could fee through xhsywhok contexture of things y. 
There are not more evil than good things in the 
world, but furely more oixht latter '. Many evils 
of this kind, as well as of xkt former^ come by our 
own fault ; fome perhaps by way of punijhment ; 
fome, oipbyjic * ; and fome as the means to happi-« 
nefe, not otherwife to be obtaind. And if there is 
a future ftate, that which feems to be wrong no^ 
may be reftified hereafter. To all which more may 
yet be added. As, that matter is not capable of 
perfedion ; and therefore where that is concemd, 
there mt^ be imperfections, and confequently 
evils *». So that to aflc^ why God permits evil^ is 
to aik) why he permits a material world, or fuch 
a being as 01^ is ^ J indowd indeed with fome no^ 

ble 

'^ that makes the pleafure of drinking agreeabk to the body/* 
Max. Tyr. This obfervation might be extended a great wa)^ 
If there was, <z;. g, no fuch thing as poverty, there could be no. 
ricbesy or no great benefit by them; there would be fcarce any* 
arts or fciences> l^c. *a» y*^ aylxij? tw 'aniU'iy tn. Bitt riv^ o-uctta-tv, 
myiXuq a,vA<rm, ttx, « Take away poverty, andyoudeiboy th& 
" whole ftate of life." StCHRYsosT. 

The parts muft be compared with the whole, if we would fec^ 

whether they are agreeable and fitted thereto" (with more^ 
to this purpofe). Plotin. 

*. V. Mor. nebok. 3. 12. 

a noxwiJiqf h rS Qtou tATfiKh, ** God has provided f^eralfprts* 
** of phyfic." SiMPL. 

b K*x^ ^x*r>»/t*« t5c tJxjjff, « Evil is a bud that fprings fron^ 
*f matter." PLyx. 

c To that queftion. Why are wenotfo made, «ir*f^^ 0it>^o^' 
^ivoif hfMv vvafx^iv TO afAa^T&mv i « as to be incapable of com- 

** mitting^ 
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ble faculties, but incumberd at the fame time with 
iodily paffions and propenfions. Nay, I know not 
whether it be not to aflc, why He permits any im- 
perfeft being ; and that is, any being at all : which 
is a bold demand, and the anfwer to it lies perhaps 
too deep for us. If this world be delignd for a 
faUftra^ where men ^ are to exercife their facul- 
ties and their virtues, and by that prepare them-* 
felves for a fupcrior ftate * (and who can fay it is 
not ?) thei;^ muft be difficulties vmA temptations^ oc-^ 
calions and opportunities for this exercife. Laixly^ 
if there are evils, of which men know not the 
true origin \ yet if they would but ferioufly refle6t 
upon the many marks of reafon^ wifdom and good^ 
nefs every where to be obferved in inftances, which 
they do or may underftand^ they could fcarce doubc 
but the fame things preyaild in thofe, which they 
do not underftand. If I fhould meet with a book^ 
the author of which I found had difpofed his mat- 
ter in beautiful order, and treated his fubje£ts with 

** mitring fin ?" St Bajii anfwcrs, Becaufe »^t^ « ^^oatpiaieis 4 
i» i^ dyalxnc yCnrat, <« virtue is from our own choice; and not 
** from any neceflity ." And he who blames the Deity, becaufe 
we are not impeccable, olHv tttfof \ •rt* &Kvyw ^a-» rrfc xoy;x?fc wp*- 

" very fame thing as he does, who prefers A creature not in- 
'^* dued with reafoil to one that i^, and a creature that has not 
** the power of moving itfelf, and is void of all appetites, to a 
** free agent and one that can choofe what he will do." 
d 'Abxtirai dftrrig, " Champions for virtue," aspHiLo. 

^ In Chfyfiffi(Wt*S fBle, Vpcrn? lmfji^i>Ma-^Mf j^ HA^&vi^ iv ^aXatcfd 
twl rS vaporr^ $lu dymyl^i^^ai, Tva fjtsrd ro \vSrnvAi to ^sarpov XAfcvpot 

dnMa-ac^eu h/im^SfAtf riv d^avn, *« To be induffaious after virtuCj 
" and to ftrive m this prefent life, as in a place where exeicifes 
•' are to be performd ; that, virhen we go off tjie flage, we may 
** be crownd with a crown of glory." 

reafbri 
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itaibn and exadlnefs ; but at laft, as I red on, came. 
to a/«e; leaves written in a language which I did 
Aot know : in this cafe I fhould clofe the book with 
a full perfiiafion, that the fame vein of good fenfe,^ 
which fhewd itfelf in the former and much greater 
part of it, ran thro the other alfo : efpecially hav- 
ing arguments a priori^ which oblige4 nle to be-, 
lieve, that the author of it all was the fame perfon. 
This I fhould certainly do, rather than deny the. 
force of thofe arguments, in order to aflert two 
authors of the fame book. But the evil principle 
has led me too far out of my way, therefore to re-y 
turn. 

VIII. ^il other heings depend upon that Being 
mentiond in the foregoing propojitions for their exift^ 
ence. For fihce therfe can be but one perfeft and in- 
dependent being, the reft muft be ifnperfeft and 
dependent : and fince there is nothing elfe, upon 
which they can. Ultimately^ depend befide Him, 
upon Him they muft and do depend. 

IX. He is therefore the Author of nature : nor can 
attf thing he^ or he dohe^ but what He either caufes 
{immediately^ 6r fhediately)^ or permits. All beings 
(by the laft) depend upon Him for their exiftence : 
upon ^/(rhom depends their exiftence, upon him al- 
io muft depend the intrirific manner of their exift- 
ence, or the natures of thefe beings : and again 
updn whom dej)erid their being and nature, upon 
Him depend the* necejfary effe£ts and confequences of 
their being, and being fuch as they are in them- 
felves. Then, as to the dSs of fuch of them as may 
htfree agents^ and the efFefts of them. He is in- 

K deed 
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deed not the Author of thofe ; becaufc by the 
terms and fuppofition they proceed ftom agents,, 
who have no neceflTity impofed upon theiji by Him 
to aA either this or that way. Bu.t yet however 
thefe/r^^ agents muft depend upon Him asfiicb: 
from Him they derive their power of aftin^:. and, 
it is He, who permits, theni to. ufe their lilicrty ; 
tho many times, through their own fault, they yfe 
it amife. And, laftly, as to the nature erf" thpf<^ rila* 
tionsj which lie between ideas or things really c^i^ 
Jtingy or which arife from fafts ajready 4om and 
paft^ thefe refult from the natures of thp tbings* 
themfelves : all which the Supreme being either 
caufes, or permits (as before). For fince things can 
be biit in one nianner at once, and their mu^sd re^ 
lations, ratio's, agreements, difagreements, i^c. 
are hothing but their manners of being with refpe<3: 
to each other, the natures of thefe relations will be. 
determind by the natures of the things , 

From hence now it appears, that whatever ex-, 
preffes the cxiftences or non-exiftences of tl^ipgs,. 
and their mutual relations as they are^ is tnie By 
the conjiitution of nature: and if fo, it muft.alfo-,be 
agreeable to His perfedt cfimyehenfton of alltruth,^ 
and tio His w/7/, who is at. the head ofit. Tho the 
aft of A (fome free agent) is the effeft of his /i- 
berty^ and can only be faid to be permitted by;, the 
Supreme being ; yet when it is once done^ the rela- 
tion between the doer and. th? deed^ the agreement 
there is between A and the idea of One who , has , 
committed fuch a fadl, is a Jixt relation. Fromi 
thenceforward it will always be predictable of hini^. 
that he was the doer of it : and if iwiy one ihouldr 
deny this, he would go counter tftnatweapith^t: 

great 
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great Author of it, whofe exiftence is now proved. 
And thus thofe arguments in feft. I. prop. IV* 
which turned only upon a fuppqfition that there 
was fuch a Beings are here confirmed and made ab^ 
fdute. 

X. ^be tmefttpremi dtidperfeCl Beings upon whom 
the exigence of all other beings and their powers origi- 
nalfy depend^ is that Beings whom I mean by the word 
GOD. 

There att other truths ftill Tfemaining in rela- 
tion to the Deity^ which we may knowy and which 
are necejfary to be known by us, if we would endea- 
vour to demean ourfelves toward Him according 
to truth and what He is. And they are fuch, as 
not only tend to re6tify our opinions concerning 
His nature and attributes 5 but alfo may ferve at 
the fame time as further proofs of His exiftence, 
and ^ amplification of fome things touched per- 
haps too lightly. As, 

Xi. G D cannot be corporeal : or, there can be 
no corporeity in God, There are many things in mat^ 
ter utterly inconfiftent with the nature of fuch a 
Beingy as it has been demonftrated God muft be. 

Matter exifts in parts^ ^vtrf one of which, by 
the term, is imperfeSl ^ : but in a Being abfolutcly 
perfeft there can be nothing that is imperfed. 

ThtkpartSi tho they are many times kept dole- 

ly united by fome occult influence, are in truth fo 

t 

fSt fAh ti aM that (f. Ifrti) tS oxw, <« If it be made of matter, and 
'* if it be the property of matter to be divided into a multi- 
tude of parts, every ilngle part will not be the fame as the 
whol«/' fays Piotintu, even of the foul. 

K 2 many 
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many diJlinS bodies, which may, at leaft in our 
imagination, be disjoind ot placed othcrwife : nor 
can we have any idea of matter, which does not 
imply a natural difcerpibility and fufceptivity of 
various Ihapes and modifications : f . e. mutability 
feems to be ejfential to it. But God, exifting in a 
manner that is perfe<5t, exifts in a manner that muft 
be uniform^ always one and the fame, and in nature 
unchangeable. 

Matter is incapable o^ aSing^paJfrve only, andy?«- 
ptd : which are aefefts, that can never be afcribed 
to him who is the Firft caufe or Prime agent, the 
Supreme intelleft, and altogether perfeft. 

Then, if He is corporeal^ where ever there is a 
vacuum^ He muft be excluded^ and fo becomes a 
being bounded, finite, and as it were full of chafms; 

Laftly, there is no matter or body, which may 
not htfuppofed not to be •, whereas the idea of God, 
or that Being upon whom all others depend, in- 
volves in it exiftence. 

XII. Neither infinite fpace^ nor infinite duration^ 
nor matter infinitely extended^ or eternally exifting^ 
nor any ^ nor all of the fe taken together^ can be GodK 
For, 

Space taken feparately from the things, which 
poflefs and fill it, is but an empty fcene or vacuum: 
and to fay, that infinite fpace is God, or that God 
is infinite fpace, is to fay that He is an infinite va-- 
cuum : than which nothing can be more abfurdy or 

g Aehurar li ^ trt fxiytO^ u^ if^^srai c;^iiv rtLvrnv icUv* iXkei 

a(x^^i Kf ahalftrof l^v. " It has been fhewn before^ that no body 
'' can be of this nature ;. it niuil be fomething indivifibley and 
" whofe parts cannot befeparated from each other." Arist. 

blafphemims^ 
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Hafphemous. How can fpace^ which is but a vaft 
void, rather the negation of all things, than pofi- 
tively any thing, a kind of diffufed nothing ; how 
can this, I fay, be the Firl^ caufe, i3c. or indeed 
any caufe ? What attributes befide penetrability 
and extenfion, what excellencies, what perfeftions 
is it capable of**? 

As infinite fpace cannot be God, tho He be ex- 
cluded from no place or fpace ; fo tho He is eter- 
nal, yet eternity or infinite duration itfelf is not 
God *. For duration, abftrafted from all durables, 
is nothing adtually exiftingby itfelf: it is the du- 
ration of a being, not a being. 
• Infinite fpace and duration, taken together, can- 
hot be God : becaufe an interminable fpace of infi- 
nite duration is ftiU nothing but eternal Ipace ; and 
that is at moft but an eternal vacuum. 

fc They who call God tZi^pr^, « fpace" do it NIHl!^ >D^ 
IDIpD ^2n \*)k\ b'2r\m\^r^, « becaufe He is the fpace in 
^ which the whole univerfe is containd, and not becaufe the 
** univerfe is the fpace in which He is containd. Thifi?hi. Or, 
as PhiL Aquin. from the ancients, Xzh^^ \^ DlpD '^":xp's\ 
^DipD 1D!?1J^ I'K), ^ The holy and bleffed Being is the fpace 
^' in which the univerfe is containd, and not the univerfe the 
** fpace in which He is containd." oi y«g flripilxiTai [• 0*^?], «x- 
xc vrsf^xii TO way, <« For Hc (God) is not comprehended in any 
" thing, but He comprehends all things." Ph. JuD. By which 
ways of fpeaking (tho there is a Cabbaliitic reafon affigned 
too) they intend chiefly to exprefs his omniprefence and.im- 
menfity . That /Vi Jff. Ap, fecms to be of the fame kind, *£v«y- 
T« yaf ^«fiiy, «5 »4ytff«fd-«, W i^ft». « In him we live, and move^ 
** and have our beings/^ 

i Such. things as thefe, how incongruous and wild foever 
they are, have bin afHrmed; that God is infinite duration, 
fpace, Ssff. What can be meant by that, k*x«< *» xeye^Ta • aW» 
e#of, " God may be properly called eternity," in Plotinus i 

K ^ Since 
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Since it has been already proved, that corpbreitf 
is inconfiftent with Divine perfedbion, tho matter 
/hould be infinitely ext^nded^ or there ftioujd be an 
infinite quantity of it, yet ftill where ever it is, it 
carries this inconjtjience along with it. - 

If to matter be added infinite duration^ neither 
does this alter the nature of it. This only fuppofes 
it to be eternally what it is, i. e. eternally incapable 
of Divine perfedtion. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite ex- 
tenfion (or fpace) and duration too ; yet ftill, fq 
long as matter is matter, it muft always and every 
where be incapable of Divinity. 

Laftly, not the univerfe or fum total qf finite be- 
ings, can be God. Fqr if it is, then every thing is dir 
vine, every fhing God, or of God ; and fp all things 
together muft mak^ but one being K Bu^ the conr 
^rary to this we fte, there being evidently many be-: 
ings diftinft, and feparable one frpm another, and 
independent each of other. Nay, this diftinftion and 
reparation of exiftence, befide what we fee without 
us, we may even feel within ourfelvps. We arey^- 

^ Were not they, who conv^rfe with books> ^ccaftomd to 
juch trials, it wovld be fhocking to find Balbtu in Cicero afiert- 
viigf effe mundum deum^ ** that the world was God :" and yet in 
another place, that it is quafi comrnunis dtorumy atque homnum 
flomus, out mhs utrorumque, ** as it were the common v^;^ of 
** the Gods and of men, or the city of both of them ;" and Jeo^ 
ruMy bominumque caufa faflus, '' nuas made for the fake oi the 
<< Gods and of men :^' in another, proFvidentia deorum mun^ 
dum^ isf omnes mundi partes ^ initio conftitutas ejfhf (ff onmi tent- 
pore adminiftrarii ** that the world, and all the parts of the 
*^ world, were in die beginning made by die providence of the 
** Gods, and were always governed by the fame :" in another, 
mundum ipfum naturd adminiftrariy *^ that the world itfelf is 
governed by nature :" wit;h other Eke inconiiftp&ce^. 

veraUy 
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verally confcious to ourfelvcs of the individuation 
and diftinftion of our own minds from all other : 
nor is there any thing, of which we cah be more cer* 
tain. Were we all thtfofne being, and had one mind, . 
as in that cafe we muft have, thoughts could not be 
private, or the peculiar thoughts of any one perfoh 5 
but they muft be common z&s of the whole mind, 
and there could be but one confcience common to us 
^11 ^ Befide, if all things conjun6Uy are God or the 
Pcrfeft being (I dread the mention of llich things, 
tho it be in order to refute them), how comes this 
remarkable inftance of imperfe(Sion, among many 
others, to cleave to us, that we Ihould npt know even 
ourfelvcs, and what we are "" ? In fhort, no colkHion 
pf beings can be one being -, and therefore not 
God. And the univerfe itfetf is but a colleftion of 
diftinft beings °. 

Xlfl. 

mir, ** It is abfurd that my (foul) atid the foul of any other 
** perTon fhould be one and the fame ; for then it miift needs 
•* be, that when I perceived any thing, he would perceive it 
** aHb, — and he and I and all the whole univerfe would be af- 
^ fededadike/'PLOTiiA. Here this author is dear, tl|0 at fi^mt 
other times very dark, 

, ^ Cur quidquam ignoraret animus homhfSf Ji effht Deus P *' I£ 
^ the foul of man were a God, how could it be ignorant of 
** anything?" Cic. 

n The iyfiem of Sfinofa is fo affarent/y falfe, and full of im- 
pieties anacontradi^ons, that more needs not befaid againll 
it : tho muc^ might be, What Felleius fays in Cicero^ is not on- 
ly true. Si tnufidus eji itus^^dei membra partim ardsntia fartim 
refrigerata dicwdafunt^ ** tkat if the world be God,-^then th^ 
** members of God mi^y be faid to be fome of thepi hot, and 
*.< fome of them cold:" butif there.is,but.o»e fubftance, one 
MiLtwCy0ieieit^9 itod tins being isGo4 then all the follies, 

. K 4 madneflesy 
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XIII. // is fo far from being true that God is coTr» 
toreaU that there could he no fuch thing as either 
matter or motion^ if there was not fome Superior be^- 
ingy upon whom they depended. Or, God is fuch a ber- 
ingj that %pithout Him there could be neither matter 
nor motion. This muft be true of matter : becaufe 
it has been proved already, that there can be but 
pne independent beijig ; that he is incorporeal ; and 
that the exiftence of all other beings muft depend 
'upon Him. But the fame thing may be proved 
otherwife. If matter (I mean the exiftence of it) 
does not depend upon fomething above it, it^muft 
be an independent being ; and if an independent 
T)eing, a neceflary being ; and then there could be 
no fuch thing as a vacuum : but all bodies muft be 
perfectly folid\ and, more than that, the whole 
world could be but one fuck body, five times as 
firm as brafs, and incapable of all motion. For that 
being which exifts neceffarily does neceffarily e^tift : 
that is, it cannot not exiji. But in a vacuutn matter 
does not exift. 

Moreover, {(.matter be tn independent, necef- 
fary being, and exifts of itfelf, this muft be true of 
every particle of it : and if fo, there could not only 

jnadnefles, wickedneffes that are in the world, are in Godj^ 
then all things done and fufferd are both done and fufFerd by 
Him; He is both caufe and efFedl; He both willes andnilles, 
affirms and denies^ loves and hates the fame things at the f^me 
time, &c. That fuch grofs Atheifm as this (hould ever be 
iaihionable I Atheifm : for certainly when we inquire, whether 
there is a God, we do not inquire, whether we ourfelves and 
all other things which are viiible about us do exi/i : fomething 
different froni them muft be intended.' Therefore to fay, there 
is no God different from diem, is to fay, there is no God at all« 
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be no vacuum but every particle muft be ipvery 
where. For it could not be limited to occupy only 
a place of fuch certain dimenfions by its ownna-' 
ture ; fince this confinement of exiftence within 
certain bounds implies non-exiftence in other places 
beyond thofe bounds, and is equal to a negation 
X)f exiftencc ; and when exifience is eflential to any 
Jbeing, a negation ofexiftence cannot be fo. Nor, in 
the next place, could its exiftence be limited by 
•anything elfe^ becaufe it is fuppofed to have its exi- 
ftence only of itfejf; i. e. to have a principle <£ 
exiftence in itfelf, or to have an exiftence that is 
^ot dependent upon or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add ftill, if matter be felf-^xiftcnti 
I do not fee, not only how it come§ to be reftr^nd 
to a place of fome certain capacity, but alio how 
it comes to be limited in other rejpeSt^ ; or why it 
ihouldAOt exift in a manner that is in all re/pelts 
pcrfe^. So that thus it appears, matter muft de^ 
rive its,exiftence from fome other being, who caufes 
it to be juft what it is. And the being, who, can d^ 
fbisy muft be God. 

. It is to no purpofe to pbjeft her^, that one can- 
not conceive J how the exiftence of matter can ht 
jierived from another being. For God being ^i^^^ 
cur conceptions^ the manner in which He operates^ 
^d in which things depend ypon him, muft alfo 
be unconceivable. Reafon difcovers, that this vifi- 
ble world muft pwe its exiftence to fome invifible 
Almighty being ; i. ^. it difcovers this to be fa£l^ 
and we muft not deny fads becaufe we know not 
bow they are efFeded* It is far from being new, 
tha( pur faculties fliQuld difclofe to us the ex^bence 

of 
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«>f things^and then drop us in coir inquiry bam they 
ire. Thus much for in^/i^. 

As for jfia^/<7^ ; without a Firft cauie, ilich as has 
been defcribed, there could be none : and much 
kfs fucb motions as we (ee in the trorkl. This may 
fee immediately deduced from the foregping para^ 
graphs. For if matttr itfelf couH not be without 
iuch a caufe, it is certain motmy which is an affec- 
tion of matter, could never be. 

But further, dierc could be no iMti9»^ ufiiefs ei- 
ther there be in matter itielf a power of kegimmtg 
it ; or it is communicated from bocfy to bw^ inaii 
ir^ti fiicc$[lhf9h or in a circk^ and fo has no begins 
Aing ; or elfe is produced by fome incorponsal be- 
ing, or beings. Now as hardy as men ait in ad» 
vancing opinions that favc«r their vices, tho never 
fe repugnant to reafon, I can hardly believe any 
one will aflert, that a parcel ofmiPe maUir (let it 
be great or fmall, of any figure whatfoev^r, &^) 
left ateogether to itfelf, couM ever of itfelf i^in t« 
move. If there is any fuch bold aitertor, kt him 
fix his eyes upon fonie lump of matter, 4x. gr. a 
ft^ne^ piece of Hmbery or a clod (cleard of all ani-* 
mals), and perufe it well •, and then alk himfelf fe- 
rioufly, whether it is poflible for him in eamcft to 
beUevi^ that thsLtftoney log, or ekd^ tho nothing cor- 
poreal or incorporeal ihould excite or meddle with 
it, might fome time or other of itfelf begin to creep. 
However, to be Ihort, a power of beginning motion 
is not in the idea of matter. It is paffivc, as we fee, 
to the impreffions of motion, and fufceptive of it? 
but canmt produce it. On the contrary, it will al- 
ways perfift uniformly in MprrfcntftafCf either crf^ 

reft 
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1^ or motiori| if nothing Airs^ diverts, accderateS| 
or ftops it. Nor is th^e any thing in ail phyfics 
better fetded than that, which is called visinertue^ 
or the ineriU pf matter. 

The propagation of ipotion from body to body, 
without ^ Pirfi mover ^ or immaterial caufe of 
piotion, Im been proved impoffible, prop. I. 

The fuppofition of a peipetual motion in a WrdSp 
is begging the queilion. For if A movesfi, B 
mov^ Q and ib on to Z, and then Z moves A^ 
this is the fam^ as to fay, that Amoves A, by tte 
intervention of B, C, D, — Z : that is, Amova 
it/elf J or can begin motion ^. 

It remains then, that all cc^iporeal motions oaiae 
pr%inally from fpme nxyver incorp^eal: which 
fnull be^^either tb^t Supreme and felf-oifting jj^rflT 
himfelf, who is God ; or fuch, as will put us into 
the way how to find, that there is fuch 4 Being, 
Turn back to p. 114* 

If we confider our f elves ^ and the voluntary mor 
pons begun by us, we may there fee the thing ck^ 
amplified. We move our bodies or ibme menibeii 
pf them, and by thefe move other things, as tbey ^ 

Wkat Cenfirinus charges vpon many great nen (but ^osg9t 
fome of them furely uQJufUy) is to me unintelligible. Heikys* 
they believed y^wr^r homines fuijfe^ is^f. " manlund always eai- 
" fted, &r." ' and then, Itaque & ommumy qiue infempittmo %ft9 
mundofimperfueruntyfiuuraquefuHti aiunt frindfiumfmUemh 
iumifed orhemife fuem^amginerantiumi frnfiintiumpny imqm 
uniufcujufyue gfnitiimtiumfitm^llS jmis qj^ wdemfur. ** Th»f 
fay that there was no begiiming of all thofe thing^f wjock 
have exifted in that world which was from eternity ; but 
that there is a certain romid of things generated and fpring- 
^^ ingup, whic)iround(aem8tobebodithebe|iAniiigi^tlia. 
<f end of everjr i^g ti^t i% j/fpiimit\ 
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.again do others ; and know thefe motions to fpring 
from the operations of our minds : but then we 
Jux)W alio, that we have not an independent power 
of creating motion. If we had, it could not be fo 
limited as our loco-motive faculties are, nor con- 
fined to fmall quantities and certain circumftances 
only : we Ihould have had it from eternity, nor 
could we ever be deprived of it. So that we are 
necefiitated to look up and acknowledge fome 
liigher being, who is able not only to produce mo- 
tion, but to impart z, faculty of producing it. 

And iSiht petty motions of us mortals afford ar- 
guments for the being of a God, miKh more may 
thofe greater motions we fee in the world, and the 
pbanomena attending them : I mean the motions 
of the planets and heavenly bodies. For thefe muft 
•be put into motion, either by one common mighty 
Mover, afting upon them immediately, or by 
caufes and laws of His appointment ; or by their 
refpe6live movers, who, for reafons to which you 
can by this time be no ftranger, muft depend up- 
on (omc Superior^ that furnifhd them with the 
power of doing this. And granting it to be done 
either of thefe ways, we can be at no great diftance 
from a demonftration of the exiftence of a Deity. 

It may perhaps be faid, that tho matter has not 
the power of moving itfelf, yet it hath an attrac- 
tive force, by which it can move other parts of 
matter : fo that all matter equally moves and is 
moved. But, allowing thofe things which are now 
uiually afcribed to attraSlion^ we fliall ftill be ne- 
cefiitated to own fome Superior being, whole /»• 
fiuenfe mixes itfelf with matter, and operates upon 
it \ or at leaft who» fome way or other, imparts this 
If force* 
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force. For attraifion^ according to the true fenfe-. 
of the word, fuppofes one body to ait upon an- 
other at a difkance, or where it is not ; but nothing 
can he an agent, where it is not at all. Matter can 
aft only by contaSt^ impelling contiguous bodies, 
when it is put into motion by fomething elfe, or 
relifting thofe which ftrike againft it, when it is at 
reft. And this it does as matter •, 1 . e. by being im- 
penetrable to other matter : but attraction is not of 
the nature or idea of matter. So that what is call- 
ed attraliiony is fo called only becaufe the fame 
things happen, as if the parts of matter did mutu- 
ally attraft': but in truth this can only be an efFed: 
of fomething, which afts upon or by matter ac- . 
cordihg to a certain law. The parts of matter feem 
not only to gravitate toivards each other, but many 
of them to^ each other. Now thcfe two contrary 
motions and feeming qualities cannot ^^//& pro- 
ceed from matter qm matter ; cannot both be of 
the nature of it : and therefore they muft be owing 
to fome external caufe, or to fome other being, 
which excites in them this, as it were love and dif- 
cordp. 

Befide, as to the revolution of a planet about the 
fun, mere gravitation is not fufficient to produce 
that effed. It muft be compounded with a motion 
oiproje£lion^ to keep the planet from (ailing di- 
re<5Uy into the fun, and bring it about : and from 

P So what we call attraflion and averfion^ (centripetal and 
centrifugal forces) feem to have been called by Empedocles: 

f iX/* n ovyMfinrai [ra foixfia], ^ hTk^ S ^laKfivtrai, '* a kind of . 

" friendlhip by which they (the elements) are united toge- 
*' ther ; and a fort of difcord, whereby they are feparated from 
«' each other." Dxoo. L. (a;. E^^.) F. Arift. Cic. ist aL 

. J V)hat 



HiAaPbantk I defire tcknow^ comes this odier mo^ 
tion (or (Ui^efidon)? Who imprefied it } 

What a vaft field for cmtemplaHm is here opend ! 
Stichr^^s of matter about tts$ in which there is> 
not tbt kif^ par'tiek that does not cany widi it an 
aigument of God^s esiflsenotf ; not dus Jf^ ftick 
or ftraw^ or odier trifle that £dls to the ground^ 
but (hews it; not die flightefl: motion produced, 
the leaft v)bifper of the air^ but tells it. 

Xr\^. the f rami Mi cw^tuUth if tbi tvorU^ tH 
a^omjbingmagptificence ofit^ the various pbanmnend 
and knds of beings i the umformity^ obferved in tbi 
pRodu^ions ef tbifigs^ tbe ufes olid ends for wbich' 
ibq ferve^ (^c. do all ftfeuo tbat there isfomeJl^ 
ndgb^ defigneTj an it^nite mjdam and power at tbt 
top ofaUtbefe thif^s: fuch mar^ there are of both "^^ 
Or, God is that Beings without whim fuch aframo 
or conftitution of the worlds fu^h^aiuap^ficence in it, 
tSc. cff(ld m be^hi ordar to prore tb any onette 
grdndnefs of this fabric di the worlds one needs on-" 
ly to bid him ccmfider theyir^ with that infiipport^ 
aJ^le glory and luftre that furrounds it : todemon^^ 
ftrate the vd& diflanee^mo^tude^ dndbeatcfit : 
to refxdmt to him the chorus of planets moving 
periodically, by uniform lawsi in their feveralior- 

4 So far is that from being true, Nequofuam — divintMs ejjk 
creatatn Naturatn mundi, qute tantd eftpraMta culpd^ ''Thai 
** the world could never be created by a divine Being, there 
" are fo many faults in it.** LircRBT. Men rafhly (impioufly) 
cenfnre what they do not underftand. Like thatkingof C^ 
Hky wfto fancied hkifelf aUe to have contrived a bbtter fyftiem 
of the world ; becaufe he knew not what the true fyllem'is,- 
but took it to be as afcribedto him by R. I/.abSidy a]2dt)ther' 
aftronometi of thofe times. 

. . bits 
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bits at>out k ; afibifdingaregiiliu? vari^ qf a^edb^ 
guarded ibme of them by fecmd^ry.^e^^^ aadraft 
it were emulaOAg til^e ftate ^ ther fim.; and pra^ 
bably all; pofi^ft by .proper inbaiik^s :. to rcmijEicL 
him (^ thpfe liaj^Fiiiiig vifits the com^ make us,|> 
the lasr^e train$k or wicommQH j^l^odor, whichi' 
attends them ; the f^ Oo^anary they oome from*^ 
and the cuciolity and horror they esxeiDe not otii^ 
amoog^ u% brnt in th^ infaabitantst of other, {danets^ 
whoalfo r may be. up to.&e thc^ entry a^d^ progre&i 
of tbisile mi^^bsTrs^of fate': to dirofthis eye and\ 
contemplation^ t^u^thofe^a^iireilddaaiidivafti 
r^^g^ops above him,, up to xhz^fcijtar^^ thatradir> 
ant n]iin>berleft hof)3 of heaven -,, ami to m^ Mini 
luid^sftand^ how unli}$diy a thing it; is^ that ths]^ 
ijnould be* pla«sed« th^m only to adom^ mdibd^^ea^y 
gle ar cano^ overs our h^s (tha that^ would) b^ a^ 
gre^t ]^eGe. of mugruficencetoo),. and mudiilc& 
to fv^ly the places of fo mwy glow^iVDitnsi bf> 
fording a feeble li^t^to our earth^^ oreven to;^ 
Qur fellow-planets : to convince him*, ttotdicy 
rather fo many ^/ir^y^^if) with th^rfovaral negt 
aa4 fet^ of plants abovit them : to. fhew hii 
t^e help of g)A0es9 ftiUt more and: more: <^ 
fbisc Ug^itj^ and to begjst in him an apprehenfion x£: 
their un;iccountable numiers^ and: of thofe inrnetfit! 
fpaceiy.thgt lie. retired beyond our;fx/i»t?/? reach and: 
eyen imagmation ; I fay, one needs but to do thi%< 

.'> Sinc&U^. hay«^ or may. havagreat efids ii|Km the(^r^ ^ 
ral parts of thefolar fyftem, one may iipeakthus witHout fall- 
ing into the faperftinon of the multitude, or. meaning whftt is 
intended by that, NunqtuancaeloJ^Satumimfune cmite»9 ^' Aa 
'< cpni^isneverfeeni&thifr.hc9reiMb!^forfomepjuufl^^ 
(in Oaudiun) orth»likc, 

and 
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and explsdn to him fuch things as are nowknown 
almoft to every body ; and by it to fhew that if 
the world be not infinite, it is infinito Jimilis " ; and 
dierefore fure a fnagmficent ftrufhire^ and the work 
of an infinite Architeft. But if we Coiikl take a 
view of all the particulars containd wiihin that a- 
fionifliing compafs, which we hxvt thus haftily run 
over, how would wonders multiply upon us ? E- 
very corner, every part of the world is as it were 
made up of other worlds. If we- look upon this our 
feat (I mean this earth), what fcope is here for ad- 
miration ? The great variety of moimtains, hills, 
valleys, plains', rivers, feas, trees, plants ! Theraany^ 
tribes: of different animals^ with which it is ftock-' 
ed ! The multifarious inventions znd works of one 
xi thefe -, that is, of us men<, &c. And yet when all 
thefe (heaven and earth) are furveyd as nicefy as they 
cam be by the help of our unaffifted fenfes, and 
ev^n of teleicopical glafles, by the afliftance of • 
%QoA:.merofcopis in very fmall parts of matter as 
many Jiese^ wonders ^ may perhaps be difcoverd, as 
thole already obferved ; new kingdoms of animals % 
ntwarcbiteSure and curiofity of work. So that as 
before our fenfes and even conception fainted in 
tfaofe vaft journeys we were obliged to take in con- 
fidering the expanfe of the univerfe ; fo here again 
they fail us in our refearches into the principles 
and conftituent parts of it. Both the beginnings and 
the ends of things, the leaji and the greatejlj all 
conipire to baffle us : and which way ever we prcJ- 
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• Finitus, l^ infinitQ JimlU. " Finite, but very near to infi- 
"nite.'vPLiN. 
t nMhn ^»vfi.aTBfyU> « Variety of furprifing things." Plo-^ 

fecute 
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fetute our inquiries, we (till fall in with/r^ fub-^ 
je6ls of amazement, zndfrejb reafons to believe 
that there are indefinitely ftill more and more be- 
hind, that will for ever efcape o^r eagereft purfuits 
and deepeft penetration, 

- This mighty building is not only thus grands 
iind the appearances (tupendous in it, but the man-^ 
ner in which things are efiedted is commonly un- 
intelligible^ and their caufes too profound for us. 
There are indeed matiy things in nature, which wd 
know f and fome, of which we feem to know the 
caufes : but, alas ! how few are thefe with relpedt 
to the whole fum ? And the caufes which wie af- 
fign, what are they ? Commonly fuch j as can only 
be exprefled in general termsj whilft the bottoms 
of things remdn unfathomable. Such,^ as have beeii 
coUefted from experience^ but could fcarcely be 
known beforehand, by any arguments a priori j tb 
be capable of rendering fuch tSt&s : and yet till 
caufes are known after that manner, they are not 
thoroughly underftood* Such^ as feem diipropor- 
tionaite and too little^ and are fo infulEcient and un^ 
fatisfaftory, that one cannot but be inclined to 
think, that fometlung immaterial ^nd invijibk muft 
be immediately concerned. In Ihoit, we know 
many times, that fucli a thing will have fuch art 
effeft, or perhaps that fuch an efFeft is produced 
by fuch acaufe, but the manner ht/w we know 
not ; or but grofly, and if fuch an hypothefts be true. 
It is impoffible for us to come at the true princi- 
ples of things^ or to fee into the oeeonomy of the 
fineft part of rtature and workingsof the/^fprings. 
The caufes that ^pear to US5 afc but effeSls of o-« 
ther caufes *: the veffels^ of which th€ bodies df plants 
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wd animals confift, are made up of e$bert fintdl^ 
veflels : ihcfubiikfi parts of matter, which we have 
any notion of (as animal fpirits, or particles of light),, 
have their parts^ and may for ought we know be 
compound bodies : and as to the fubftances them- 
felves of all thefe things, and tl\eir internal eonjii- 
tution^ they are hid from our eyes. Our philofophy 
dwells in the furface of nature. 

However, in the next place, we ourfelves can- 
not but be witnefles, that there arejtated methods^ 
as fo many fet forms of proceeding, which things 
punftuallyand reiigioufly keep to. Th^fWiocaufis^ 
circumftanced in the feme manner, have always the 
fame fuccefs : all iht /pedes of ammalsj among us, 
are made accordM^ to om general idea y, aiyl (q are 
thofe of plants alfo, and even miner fits : no new ones 
^re brought fc»th or arifen any wbore : and the old 
^re preferved and continued by the old way^^ 

Laftly, it appears I think plaiiUy enough in the 
parts and model of the world, that tfeere is a i(m^ 
trivance and a refpeft to certain reafons and wfr* 
How the fun is pelted nie^r thp mWdle of ouir fyf* 
tem for the more convenient difpenfing of his be- 
nign influences to the planets moving about him ; 
how the plain of the e.arth's equator imerfefts that 
of her orbit.^ and- makes ^ proper ^agk with it, 'm 
order to diverfify thejy^^r, and create a ufcful va* 
riety oifiajonsy and m^y other things of this kinA 
tho a thouiand times repeted,^ will always be pkir^ 
fing meditations to good men and true fcholarSi 
Who can obferve the vapors to afceud, elpcci^y 
from the f^ m^t above in clouds, and ^-ag^ 
gfter condenfation^ and not undcrftand this- ta be 
a kind of dtjiillafioniix order to ckar tha waier of 

its 
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Its gfdlfer falts, and theft by rains and deWS to fup* 
J>ly the fountains and rivers with frefh and whol- 
fom liquor ; to nourifli the vegetables below by 
fhowets, which d^fcend in drops as from a water* 
iftg-'pot upon a garden^ £5?^. who can view the 
firuHure of a plant or animal ^ the indefinite num- 
ber of their fibres and fine veileh, tht formation of 
krg^ veflels and the feveral members out of them, 
Wd the: apt difpofition of all thefe ; the way laid out 
fbf thfe reception and diftribution of nfitriment^ 
the ^e(l this nuttifnent has in esttending the vef- 
felsy twinging the vegetable or animal to its full 
growth and expanfion, continuing the moiion of 
the feveral fluids, repairing the J^c^ji of the body, 
and i^ferving life : who can take notice bf the 
'kSrtt^i faculties of animstls, their arts of ikving and 
"providing for themfelves, or the ways Jri which 
they are provided for ; the ufes of plants to ani- 
mals, and of forhe animals to others, particularly 
to mankind ; the care taken that the feveral ffecies 
Ihould be pr6pa^ated otit of their proper feeds 
(without confufien ^), the (bong inclinations im- 
planted in animals for that purpofe, their love of 
their youngs and the like : I fay, who can do this, 
•and not fee a dejign^ in fuch regular pieces, fo nice- 
ly wremght, and fo preferved ? If there was but 
W animal, md in that cafe it could not be doubt- 
'^ but that his eyes were made that he might fie 

" If any one, fitting upon mount Ida^ had feen the Greek ar- 
my coining on in proper order [<i*«t^ vokkh x6<rfxa ^ ra^evq ro7^ 
waU.4 «^f«riftr*v], (" marchijag over the fields in rank and file"), 
Jne QUght moil Certainly / notwithftanding what Sext. Empir- 
{sLys, to have concluded, that there was fome commander, un- 
der whofe condu^ they moved. 

' * L 2 with 
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with them, his ears ti^t he might bear with thcirt 
and fo on, through at leaft the moft confiderable 
parts of him *, if it can much lefs he doubted, when 
the fame things are repeted in the individuals of 
all the tribes of animals ; if the like obfenrations» 
may be made with refpefl: to vegetables, and ofher 
thmgs : and if all thefe kinds of tiuogs, and there- 
fore much more their particulars^ upon and in the 
earth, waters, air, are unconceivably numerous (a« 
moft evidently they are), one cannot but be con- 
vinced from that, which is fo very obvious to every 
underftanding, and plainly runs through the noMer 
parts of the vifible world, that not only they, but 
other things, even thofe that feem to he kfs nobki 
have their ends too, tho not fo well underftood. 

And now fince we cannot fuppofe the parts of 
matter to have contrived this wonderful form of a 
world among themfelves, and then by agreement 
to have taken their rcfpeftive pofts, and purfued 
conftant ends by certain methods and mea&res con-- 
certed (becaufe thefe are afts, of which they are 
not capable), there muft be fome other Being» 
whofe wifdom and power are equal to fuch a migh- 
ty work, as is xheftruMure and prefervation of the 
world. There muft be fome almighty Atind, who 
models and adorns it ; lays the caufes of things fb 
deep ; prefcribes them fuch uniform and fteady 
laws ; deftines and adapts them to certain purpofes; 
and makes one thing to fit and anfwer to another ''. 

w Tif • ap^ofwv rnv fxa^uifctv Vfif rev JtoXfoy, t^ t5v jcoXcdv «rf3f Tfli»ji*i- 

;c«t?«v, xtx 5 " Who was it that fitted the fword to the fcabbard, 
^' and the fcabbard to the fword ?'* Arki an. Even fuch a thmg^ 
as this doth not come by accident. 

That 
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That fucb a beautiful fcheme, fucb a juft and 
geometrical arrangement of things, compofed, of 
innumerable parts, and placed as the offices arid ufe$ 
and wants of the feveral beings requirey through 
fuch an immenfe extent, fliould be the cfFeft of 
chance only, is a conceit fo prodigioufly abllird, 
that certainly no one can elpoufe it heartily, who 
underftands the meaning of that word. Chance 
feems to be only a term, by which we exprefs 
our ignorance of the caufe of any thing. For when 
we fay any thing comes by chance^ we^o not 
mean, that it had no other caufe ; but only, that 
w<: do not know the true caufe, which produced 
it, or intcrpofed in fuch a manner, as to make 
that fall out which was not expefted. Nor can I 
think, that any body has fuch ^n idea of chance^ 
as to make it an agent or really exifting and act- 
ing caufe of any thing, and much lefs fure of all 
things. Whatever events or effefts there are, they 
luuft proceed from fome agent or caufe, which is 
either /r^tf or not free (that is, neceflary). If it be 
free, it wills what it produces : and therefore that 
which is produced is produced with dejign^ not by 
chance. If it afts neceflarily, the event muft nicef- 
farily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For 
that, which is by accident qr chance only, might 
not have been ; or it is an, siccident only, that it is. 
There cm be therefore no fucb caufe as chance. 
And to omit a great deal that might yet be faid, 
matter is indefinitely divjfible, and the firft parti- 
cle? (or atoms) of which it confifts muft be fmali 
beyond all pur apprehenfion ; and thexhanpes, that 
muft all hit to produce one individual of any fpeci^ 
of material beings (if only chance was concerned), 

L 3 muft 
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muft confequendy be indefinitely many : and iijface 
be alfo indefinitely extended, and the number of 
thofe individuals (not to fay of the fpecies them-' 
(elves) which lie difperfed in it indefinitey the chances 
required to the produdtion of them all, or of the 
univerfc, will be the redangle of one indefinite 
quantity drawn into another. We may well call 
them infinite. And then to fay, that any thing can- 
not happen, unlefs infinite chances coincide, is the 
fame as to fay, there are infinite chances againil the 
happening of it, or odds that it will not happen : 
and this again is the fame as to fay, it is impojfibk 
to happen ; fince if there be a poffibility that i% 
may happen, the hazard is not infinite. The world 
therefore cannot be the child of chance *. He muft 
be little acquainted with the works of nature, whq 
is not fenfible how delicate and fine they are : and 
tht finer they are, the grojjfer were thofe of Epicurus y, 

^ Hocfui exifiimat JUri potuijfe^ non inteUij^o cwf mx idem fU'^ 
tetyji innum$rabiles unius ^ <viginti fornue literarum^ — aHqm 
conjiciantur, fojfe ex his in terram excujjis annaks Ennijy ut deinr 
ceps hgifojjinty effici : quod nefcio anne in uno quidepi *verfu fojftt 
tantum 'valerefortMna, *^ He who thinks that this is poffible to 
W, \ don't i?e but he may as well think, that an infinite 
number of alphabets, — ^aft any where upon the ground at a 
venture, might come up the annals of Ennitis, fo as any on^ 
might read them ; whereas I quellion whether chance is ca- 
pable of producing one verfe of them." Cic. But alas, what 
are ExMius's ann^ to fuch a work as the world is ? 

f ^£b was ^^XvyfO/i^mraT^ varras vfrtf^>^6fAiv^ ^nBit fflChf^^ 

" a great writer, and exceeded all others in the quantity of 
" books." pioG. Laert. But that part of his phyfics is here 
meant, in which he treated of the origin of the world ; or rather 
of injiftite ^wwlds \ which makes his thought the grofler ftill. 
For in&oiiie worlda require infii^et chftuces infinitdy repeted. 

If 
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If it fhould be ofcgefted, that many things feem 
to be ufelefs^ niany births are mcnjirousy or the liko^ 
fuch anfwers as thefe m^y b^ made. The ufes of 
ibme things are known to fom nien, and not to 
4>thers : the ufes of fome are known now^ that were 
not known to any body fonmrly : the ules of many 
may be difcoverd hereafter: and thofe of fome 
other things mx^ for ever remain unknown to all 
men, and yet ke in nature^ as mUch as thofe difco- 
verd were before their difcovery, or are now in re- 
ipeft of them who know them not. Things have 
not therefore no ufes, becaufe they are conceald 
from us. Nor is nature irregular, or without nie- 
thod, becaufe there are fome feeniing deviations 
from the common rule. Thefe are generally the 
efFefts of that influence, which free ^ents and va- 
rious circumftances have upon natural produfti- 
ons \ which may be deformed^ or hurt by external 
imprejffions ; heterogeneous matter introduced, or 
difagreeable and unnatural motions excited : and if 
the cafe could be truly put, it would no doubt ap- 
pear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or th^ laws 
of nature have as regular an effeft), when a monjler 
is produced, as when the ufual iiORie in common 
cafes. Under thefe circumftances the monfter is the 
genuine ifTue : that is, in the fame circumftances 
there would always be the fame kind of producti- 
on. And therefore if things are now and then mif- 
fhaped, this infers no unfteadinefs or miftak^pi na- 
ture. Befide, the magnificence of the world admits 
of {omt perturbations y not to fay, requires fome; 
variety. The queftion is. Could all thofe things, 
which we do know to have ufes and ends, and to the 
produftion of which fuch wonderful contrivance 

L 4 and 
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and the combinations of fo many things are requir- 
ed, be produced, and method and regularity be pre* 
fenred fo far as it is^ if nothing but blind chance 
prefided over all ? Are not the innumerable in- 
ftances of things, which are undmably made with 
reference to certain ends, and of thofe which are 
propagated and repeted by yiitfame conflant me- 
thods, enough to convince us, that there ar« ends 
propoied, and rules observed, even where we do 
not fee them. And, laftly, if we fhould defcend to 
particulars, what are thofe feemingly ufelefs or 
monftrous productions in refped^ of the reft^ that 
plainly declare the ends, for which they were in- 
tended, and that come into the world by the ujkal 
ways, with the ufual perfeftion of their fcveral 
kinds ? If the comparifon could be made, I verily 
believe thefe would be found to be almoft infini- 
tuple of the other ; which ought therefore to be re- 
puted as nothing. 

They, who content themfelves with words, may 
aicribe the formation of the world tofatt or na- 
ture^ as well as to chance^ or better. And yet fate^ 
in the firft place, is nothing but ^iferies of events, 
confiderd ais necefferily following in fome certain 
order ; or, of which it has always been true, that 
they would be in their determinate times and places. 
It is called indeed ^feries of caufes * ; but then they 
are fuch caufes as are alfo effe£ls^ all of them, if 
therogs no Firft caufe ; and may be taken for fuch. 
So that in this defcription is nothing like fuch a 
caufe^ as is capable of giving this form to the world. 

s Seties impkxa caufarum. *^ A feries of caufes connedled 
?t with c?ich other/' S^n. 

. , ' A fines 
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A feries of events is the iame with events happai^ 
ing feriatim : which words declare nothing con^ 
ceming the caufe of that concatenation of events, 
or why it is. Time, place, manner, neceflity are 
but circumftances of thin^ that come to pafs ; not 
caufes of their exiftence, or of their being as they 
are. On the contrary, fome external and luperior 
taufe muft be luppofed to put xht feries in motion^ 
to projeft the order, to connect the caufes^and ef- 
fe&s, and to impofe the neceflity *. 

Then for nature^ i . If it be ufed for the intrit^ 
manner of exifting ; that conftitution, make, or 
difpofition, with which any thing is produced or 
hom^ and from which refult thofe properties, pow- 
ers, inclinations, paffions, qualities, and manners^ 
which are called natural {zndi fometimes nature)^ 
in oppofition to iuch as are acquired j adventitious, 
or forced (which ufe is cc»nmon) : then to fay, that 
nature formed any thing, or gave it its manner of 

r 

" Eateca {2Ly% himfelf, that in this feries God is frima om* 
mum caufa^ ex qua c^eter^ fptdent^ '^ the firft of all the cauies* 
'* and upon him the reft depend,'* Indeed it is many times xiif- 
ficult to find out what the ancients meant hyfats. Sometimes 
it feems to follow the motions of the heavenly bodies and thear 
afpedls. Of this kind of fate is that paflage in Suetmus to be 
nnderflood, where he fays t\id.t7iberiusyf2&' oMSus nuuhema-' 
tica^ perfuajionifque plenus cunRa fato agi, ** giyen^o mathe- 
" matics, and fully perfuaded that all things were governed 
" by fate." Sometimes it is confoundfd- with y^r/j^/r^. So in 

Lucian we find 'H* tu^w wpaf wo-** t« fAifMi^afAha, i»i( dfj^it i«*rji 

hrvixw^, " fortune doing the things which aredetermind by 
" fate, and deftinedto every one from the beginning." And 
fometimes it is the fame with God: as when the Stoia fay, 
Iv T« that &f 5» i^wvij ttfAaffAim 1$ AMt, « that God, and mind, and 
<* fete, 2iXiA Jupiter zxe all the fame," ap. Dioc. L. and the 
like elfewhere* 
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cxiftence, is to fay, that it formed it&lf, or that thr 
effeS is the efficient ^. Befide, how can manner 
(manner of exifting) be the caufe of exifting, or 
properly do any thing. An agent is an acting be- 
ing, fome fubflance, not a manner of being. 2. If 
it be ufed in that other fenfe, by which it ftands for 
the ideas of things, what they are in themfelves^ 
and what in their circumftances, caufes, confequen- 
ces, refpeds -, or, in ihort, that which determines 
them to be of this or that kind (as when we lay, 
the nature of juftice "" requires this or that ; i. e. the 
idea of juftice requires or fuppofes it : a crime is of 
fuch a nature \ that is, b(^rs fuch a refpeA to the 
law, and is attended with fuch circumftances, or 
the like) : then none of tbefe fenfes can do an atheift 
any fervice. 3. If it be ufed for the world ^ (as, the 
laws of nature may be underftood to be the laws 
of the world, by which it is governed, and. the 
fhanomena in it produced ; after the fame manner" 
of fpeaking as when we fay, the laws of England^ 
France^ &c.) then it ftands for that very things the 
former and architcft of which is the objeft of our 
inquiry ; and therefore cannot be that archite<5b it- 
felf. Under this fenfe may be comprehended that^ 

* As when Strata Lamp/, according to Tully^ dacet omnia ej/e 
effeda naturd^ " teaches that all things are the eiFefts of na- 
*• ture." 

e Vis}^ naturajufiitia. " The force and nature of jufticeJ' 
Cic. 

^ Almoft as if it flood for nata, or res nata ; '' all things 
^ that are produced." (Soy^/^rAfeems to be put fometimes 
fot foetus y " the child. in the womb,") Sunt^ qui omnia naturte 
namint appelknt i-^corpora^ ^ inane, quaque his accidant. " Some 

perfons ufe the word nature for every thing;— 'bodies and 

fpace, and all the properties of thefc." Cic. , 

when 
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when it denotes reality 9/ mfience^ ^ when it is 
faid that fuch a thing is not in nature (not to be 
found in the world). 4. If it figni&es the forcmen-t 
tiond law4 themfelves •, or that courfe, in which 
things by virtue of thefe laws prqceed (as when the 
cfFedb of thefe laws are ftyled the works <rf" na^ 
ture) : then, laws fiippofe fome legiflator,^ md are 
pofterior to that of which they are the laws. There 
can be no laws of any nation, jtiU the people arc of 
which that nation coniifts. 5. If it be ufed after the 
{kme manner as the word habit frequently is v ta 
which many things are afcribed ( juft as they are £(| 
nature), though it be nothing exifting diftinA from 
the habits^ which f articular men or beings cosh 
Xx^Q: : then nature is a kind of ^ikfiraH noitioni 
which can do nothing. Perhaps ruttwre may be pitt 
for natures^ all natures, after the manner of a cod^ 
Jeftive rioun ; or it may be mentiond as an agents 
only as we peribnify virtues and attributes, either 
for variety, or the fhorter and more convenient ^it* 
prefling of things. Laftly, if it denotes the y^/ib^r 
of nature^ or God * (the effeii feeming, thoby a. 
hard metonymy in this cafe, to be put for the ^ 
fienp) : then, to Him it is th^t I aifcribe the fomarf 

* Natura, inquity hactnihipraftat, Non inteUigtste^ cum hoc 
diets y mutare nomen Deo ? S^uid enim aliudeft Naturay fitam D^ 
ttSy iff divtna ratio, &c. " Nature, fays he, gives me theip 
*' things^ Do you not fee, when you fay this, that you only 
.« put anoriier name for God ? For what elfe is nature, but 
^* God, and the divine reafon, istc. ?" Sen. When it is f^id, 
IJeceJfe efi mundum itfum natura adminifirari^ " that the WQrld 
^ muft neceffarily be governed by nature," ap, Cic, wh^t 
f^nfe are thofe words capable of* if by nature be not really 
;iteant God? For it muft be fon^ething dU%rent from the wof14| 
^d fomethxng able to govern it* 

tioa 
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tion of the world, 6?r. To all which I muft fub- 
join, that there is an unaccountable liberty taken in 
the ufe of this word : and that frequently it is uied 
merely as a w^ri, and nottiing more, they who ufe 
it not knowing themfelves, what they mean by it ^. 
However, in no fenfe can it fuperfede the being of 
a Deity. 

XV. Ufe^ fenfe y cogitation^ and the faculties of 
Mr own minds fluew the exigence of fomefuperior Be- 
ingj from whom they are derived, Or^ God is that 
Being J without whom neither could thefe be^ any more 
than the things before mentiond. That they cannot 
flow from the nature of any matter about us as mat- 
ter, or from any modification, lize, or motion of 
it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps be 
proved more fully afterwards. And that om fouls 
themfelves are not felf-exiftent, nor hold their fa- 
culties independently of all other beings, follows 
frwn pr. IV. and VII. Therefore we muft necefl^- 
rily be indebted for what we have of this kind to 
iawit great Benefador, who is tht fountain of them. 
For fince we are conlcious, that we have them, and 
yet have them not of ourfclves, we muft have 
them from fome other. 

* ARi natwrameenfent effe vim qu^Mdamfint r at tone j ciiutem 
motus in cor paribus nectjfarios^ &c. '' Some think nature to be a 
certain power or force without reafon, producing the necef- 
fary motions in bodies, &r.'* fays Balbus in Cictro. What can 
this n)is ** power" be : 'vis •* power" by itfclf, without the 
mention of any fubje^i ii^ which it inheres ; or of any cauftu 
firom whence it proceeds ? A foul of the world, p/afiic nature^ 
^/4(irr^iV principle, by^D bjlV, '' an underflanding principle^^ 
and the fike^ ajfe more intelligible than that. 

A man 
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A man has little reafon, God knows, to fancy 
^tfuppqfitum of his life, fenfe, and cogitative fa-? 
culties to be an independent beings when he con-^ 
fiders how tranfitory and uncertain at beft his life 
and all his injoyments are \ what he is, "whence he 
came, ?ind whither he is going ^/ The mind ads 
not, or in the moil imperceptible manner in Mi^ 
nudculoy or the ieminal Hate of a man ; only as a 
principle of vegetation in the ftate of shemhryoni 
and as a fenfitive foul in the ftate of infancy ^ at leaft 
for fome time, in which we are rather below, than 
above, many other animals. By degrees indeed, 
with age and exercife and proper opportunities, it 
feems to open itfelf, find its own talents^ and ripen 
into a rational being. But then it reafotis not with^ 
out labor, and is forced to take many tedious fleps 
in the purfuit of-truth j finds all its powers fubjedl 
to great ecUpfes and ^ diminutions, in the time of 
fleep, indifpofition, ficknefs, 6?r. and at beft reach- 
ing but 2Lfew objeds in refped of all, that are in 
the immenfity of the univerfe ; and, laftly, is ob-^ 
noxious to many painful fenfations and reflexions. 
Had the foul of man the principle of its own exi- 
ftence and faculties within itfelf clear of all depen-* 
dence, it could not be liable to all thefe limitations 
and defeSSy to all thefe alterations and removes from 
one ftate to another : it mult certainly he conftant 
to itfelf, and perfift in an Uniform manner of being. 

There may be perhaps who will lay, that the 
foul^ together with life, fenfe, &? f . aic propagated 
by traduffion from parents to children, from them 

t m ^^1n nnK ]Hby n»n l*«3 yn. « Search out froi 
" whence you came^ and whither you sue going.'* P. J6, > 

X to 
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to their children again, dnd fo from eternity ^ r tod 
that therefore nothing cat) be colleded fronl the 
nature of them a$ to the exiftefiee of a Deity. An/, 
ff there could ^be fuch a traduftion, yet to foppoie 
one traduced to come it<mi another traduced^ and 
lb ab 4etetmy without any further account of the 
mgmal of mankind, or taking in any author of 
dtta tradu(SdW'|)6wer, \% the fame as to ftippofe an 
infinite ieries of ^Fi^^;^^ without a mover y or of ^ 
fe^s without a* caufe : the ai3furdity of which is 
&ewn already prop. I. But concermng this matter 
Jf cannot but think, fiirther^ after the following 
fflannef . 'What i§ meant by traduoc Mim/e ought to 
•be clearly ^plaind : for it is not eafy to conceive 
lidW thought^ drthirtking fubftancej, can be pro- 
pagated after the' manner of branchesy or in any 
manner that can 'be dnakgius to it, <x even warrant 
a tmtaphoricat life of that phrafe '. It fliould alf6 



<f 



H For I camk)! d^lnk that 'ir^'^JbAy will nowftand by that 
wajr of UmoAocing men firft inta the ttroiid, which is mchdond 
by Dkd^nuSk. bot j^exted \)y Lucrttim. Uln qutequelod rt- 
fio opportuna dabatur^ Qrejcebant uteri t'eme radicibus t^tij &C. 
" Where the country was proper for it, there grew wombs 
^* out of the earth, fixed to it by theh* roots, ftfr.'* 

i What by Tirtkllian in ^0 pla^ i« called aftirme ex AJiAn 
tradux^ " ftibu} deprived hovi AMt^^'XCk anodicr is 'vehttfity- 
cuba ^udam ex Tnatrice Adam in pr^fn^nem deduSa^ ** as it 

wer« a fhoot derived from the womb of Adam^ that the race 

might be continued," and equally unintelligible. Nof doth 
\e explain himfelf better, when he confeiTes diere to bi duos 
/^cki/^Mst citfoftalem IS tmmdieM (aL t^rff^is fsmen ^-etkr 
ft€t\i " two forte §f feed,, oorpovefd and iwom?^ {sr . » fted of 
" the foul, and another of the body") : or more bo^yyfemen 
aninude ex,anim<e diftillatione^ Jicut IS 'virus illudp torpprale fe- 
jw^i ex camis defiecdtione, ** an animal feed fi'owin]^^ from the 
** foul, 3te the bodily feed docs from the body."" • 

be 
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be told, whether this tradudiioii be made from em 
or from both the parents. If from one, Irom which 
of them is it ? And if from both, then the lan^ tra-^ 
dux or branch muft always proceed from /tv^itocks r 
which is a thing, I prefume, that can no where 
elfe be found, nor has any parallel in natwe. And 
yet fiich a thing may much better be fuppofed of 
vines, or plants, than of thinking beings, who are 
fimple and uncompounded fubltances ^1 

This opinion of the traduHion of fouls feems to 
me to itand upon an unfound foundation. For I 
take it to be grounded chiefly on thefe two things : 
tht^fimilitude there is between the features, humors, 
and abilities of children and tbde of their parents ^ % 

. k Acccirdiag to the fore-cited anthbr die &til is derired frcni 
ikc/aijbfr only, & gemta/iifmJkmMafi^j etmnneftdtUa, ** and 
'' deliverd to the womb of the mother ;". and all fouls from 
that of Adam. D.efinimus animamy Deifatu ttatam, ex una redun- 
dantem. " We, fit^s he^ define the foul to fpring from th« 
*' breath of God, and all fools to proceed from one :*' »Qdin 
^tocher place, €x Hn9 hqmHe tota liuec anifnamm redundaMtia. 
agitttr^ '' all the fouls diat are> come originally i^om one man.'* 
But this doth not well confifl with his principal argument for 
traduftion, that children take after their parents. For beiide 
what will here be tsai by and' by, if there is a traduction of all 
men from one man, and tradn£dom caufes likencfs ; i^en every 
man muil be like the firft, and (confequently) every other. 

^ Unde, 9ri^ tey fifnilitudine anima quoque parentihus detng^s 
rej^ndemusy'^finon ex ammafemine educimur ? " Whence S iS^ 
" I%efeech you, fays the fame author^ diat we are fo like 
**, oar parents in the difpofitions of our miiids,-^if we be not 
** produced from tjbe feed of the foul V Then to confirmtkis, 
he argues like a father indeed, thus : in illo ipfo <voluptatis W- 
timo afiu quogenita/e inrus expellitury nonne aliquidde anima quO" 
fjuftntimuscxire? *' Da we not in the ad of generation per- 
^ ceiye fome part of our very fouls to go out of us ?** I am 
aflamcdto tranfcrihp more. 

and 
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wad the difficulty men find in forming the notioi 
efdfpirit "". For from hence they are apt to con- 
dude, that there can be no other fubftance but 
f§atter : and that the ftml refulting from fome dif- 
pofition of the body, or fome part of it, or being 
fome merely material appendix to it, mull attend 
it, and come along with it from the parent or pa-^ 
rents ; and as there is a derivation of the one^ fo 
there muft be alfo of the other at the fame time. 
^ Now the former of thefe is not always true ; as 
it ought to be, to make the aigument valid. No- 
thing more common than to fee children differ 
from their parents; in their underftandings, incli- 
nations, fhapes, complexions, and (lamfure) one 
from another. And this diffimlitude has as much 
force to prove there is mt a tradu<5Hon, zsjimtitude^ 
whenever that happens, can have to prove there is. 
BefideS, it leems to mt not hat-d to account for 
y&^^.likenefs without the help of tradudion. It is 
yifible the meat and drink men take^ the air they 
breathe, the objects they fee, the founds they hear,- 
the coitapany they keep, &?r. will create changes in 
them, fometimes with relpeft to their intelle6hials, 
ibmetimes to their paffiohs and humors, and fome- 
times to their health and other circumftanccs of 
their bodies : and yet the originaljiamina and fun- 
damental parts of the man remain ftill xhtfame. If 
then the femina^ out of which animals are pro- 
duced, are (as I doubt not) animalcula already 
formed ^ ^ which being difbibuted about^ efpeci- 
^ ally 

» Therefore the faid father mafcerf the fottl to be cbrpores^^ 

*> This might fefem to be favord by them who hol^, thaft all 

fools were created in the beginning (an opinion mehtiond \A 

Nabh^ 
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dally in fome opportune places, arc taken in with 
aliment, or perhaps the very air % being feparated 
in the bodies of the maks by ftrainers proper to 
every kind, and then lodged in their feminal veffels^ 
do there receive fome kind of additioii arid influ- 
ence J and being thence transferred into the wombs 
of thcfemalesy are there noUrifhd more plentifully, 
and grow$ till they becbme too big to be longer 
confined ^ : I fay, if this be the cafe, why may not 
the nutriment received firdm the parents^ being pre- 
pared by their veffels, and of the fame kind with 
that with which they themfelves are nouriflid, be 
the fame in great meafure to the animaicula and 
embtya that it is to them^ and confequently very 
much alTxmilate their young; without the deriva- 
tion of any thing elfe from them ? Many impref- 
fions may be made upon thtfatus^ and many tind- 

tures given to tht fluids communicated to it from 

-J - ^/ , ■ • 

Nahh, ah, (ffal. often), did not the fame ^tuthors derive the body 
nnnO JDDDO, ** from a fmall feed :'* as may be feen in P, 
Mk ^pajf, Particuiaily R\ D. ^wihht fays of man, Xnai 1D13 

*Ty oyo ^i:i* ryt)xy\ rrsrh iDnn ntr» ynrn rs^^^rh 

yna^K \chr\W^y " That his body is produ(3ed oiit of a finail 
" feed, which is firft converted into bloody and then increafes 
** by degrees, till all the members of it are compiete." 

ft This account deftroys that argument, upon which Cenfi^ 
rinus fays many of the old philofophers afferted th6 eternity of 
the world : ^dnegint ^kino poffe repeHri^ teuefneanti^ an (H)a 
gmerata fint \ cum .&f vvumjinea'vey &f a^vtsfint o^o gigninon 
fojjit. " Becaufe they denied the poffibility of finding oat, 
** which is firft generated, the birds or the eggs ; becaufe an 
** egg cannot be produced without a bird, nor a bird without 
'* an egg." This queftion wa* once much agitated in the ^erld, 
$s may be feen by Macrobius and Plutarch ; who calls it, -ra dfti* 

^* thatcaniiot be folved, and which put the, curious to great 
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the parents ; and yet it, the animal itfslf^ may toc 
be originally begun in them, or tradHCcd from 
them. This hypothefis (which has long been mine) 
fuggefts a reafon, why the child is fometimes more 
.like tht father^ fometimes the matber: yiz* be- 
caufe the veffels of the animakulum are difpofcd to 
receive a greater proportion of aliment fometimes 
from the one^ fometimes from the other ; or the 
fluids and fpirits in one may ferment and operate 
morejirongly than in the other, atid fo have ^greater 
and more fignal efieft. (Here it ought to be ob- 
ferved, that tho what the animalculum receives from 
the father, is in quantity little in refpeft of all that 
nutriment, which it receives by the mother ; yet 
the former, being the firft accretion to the origi- 
vxdXftaminay adhering immediately, and being early 
interwoven with them, may aflFed: it more.) 

Since there cannot be a proper traduSfkn of the 
child {one mind, and one body) from both the two 
parents, all the fimilitude it bears to one of them 
muft proceed from fome fuch caufe as I have af- 
figned, or at leaft not from traduilion. For the 
child btm^ fometimes like the father, znd fometimes 
the mother, and the traduftion either always from 
the father, or ahvays from the mother, there muft 
fometimes ht Jtmilitude^ where thereisno/r/2^«^iV 
• m : and then if the child may f efemble one of them 
-without it, why not the other too ? The account 
1 have given, appears, many times at leaft, to be 
. true in plant s^ which raifed from the fame feed, but 
in different beds and Jbil, will differ. The different 
nutriment introduces fome diverfity into the feed 
•or original plant, and affimilates it in fome meafute 
'to the reft raifed in the fame place. 

The 
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Tte other thing, which^I take to be one of the 
pincipal liipports to this doftrine of traduSion (a 
fui^fition, that the /o}il is merely material^ or but 
the ve&jAt of fome difpQfition in matter) has been 
undert^ea to be refuted h^eafter. But I may pre* 
mile thishere : tho we can have no mag£ of a Jpt:^ 
fit (becaufe no being can be portraid or repre* 
iented by an image^ but what is material), yet we 
may hm^ reafon to aflcrt the exiftence c£fuch a fub* 
Aance*'. Matter h a thing, which wexonverfe with, 
ei wfcich we know pretty well the nature, and pro- 
perties^ and fince we cannot find among thepi any 
rfnat 'ai:g €(^gitatpte^ or fuch a thing as lifis^ but fer 
Veral things inconfijtent with them, we are under a 
^ftece^Sty of confefflng that there is ibme^/ither {pcf 
cie&of foMance befide that which is corporeal, 
and that our fouls are if that kind (or rather of one 
of thc^ kinds, whidi arc not merely corporeal : 
-for there muft be nriore than one), tho we can draw 
no image of it in our own minds; Nor is it at all 
furprifing, that we. ihould not be able to do this : 
for how can the mind be the objeft of itfelf p i It 
may contemplate the body which it inhabits, ^ay 
be copfeious of its own ads, and refled upon' the 
'ideas it finds : but of its own iiibftance it can have 
no adequate notion, unlefe it could be as it were 
cbjeff and fpetlator both. Only that perfeft Being, 
whofe knowledge is infinite, can thus - wfimately 
know himfelf* 

p TUsis ^$ mnch^ipfcurushjaitx} fay for hi^ atoms : for 
they were only ToifAara x6ya> ^tiofnrd, kk *f imaginary bodies." 
Just. Mart. . 

P Oif ya^ h rS bsu^sfASvu ri ^atpih. «« FoT the thlQg whlch is 

^' fpecukted upon, cannot fpeculate.'* Pxotin. 

M 2 They, 
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They, who found the traduSlton of the fcmt .ftp- 
oti this prefumption, that it is mattrial'^ and at-^ 
tends the body as fome part or affcftion of -it, fccm 
further to be moft wofully miftaken upon this ac-» 
count : becaufe the body itfelf is not propagated 
by traduction. It pailes indeed through the bodies 
of the parents, who afford a tranfitory habitatitiin 
zmdi fubfiftcnce to it : but it cannot be forimi by 
the parents, or grow out of any part of them. For 
all the vital and effentiai parts of it muft be one co*^ 
€val fyftem, and formed at once in the firft article 
of the nafcent animalculum ; fmce no one of thefe 
could be nourijhd^ or ever come to any thing, with- 
out the reft : on the contrary, if any one of them 
could prevent and be before the reft, it would fooa 
wither and decay again for lack of nouriflimeait 
received by proper veflels ; as we fee the limbs and 
organs of animals do^ when xh% fupply due from 
the animal oeconomy is any way intercepted or ob- 
ftrufted. And fince an organized body, which re- 
quires to be thus Jimultaneoujly made (fafhiond as 
it were at one flxoke) cannot be the effeftof any 
natural mA gradual proctis^ I cannot but conclude, 
^that there were anifnalcula of every tribe originally 
formed by the ahnighty Parent, to be the feed of 
all future generations of animals. Any other man- 
.ner of produftion would be like that, which is 
ufually cdXLtdi.equivocal or fpontaneoiis generation, 
and with great reafon now generally exploded. And 
it is certain, that the analogy of nature in other 
. inftances, and microfcopical obfervations do abet 
what I have (diAJlrongly^ 

Laftly, if there is no race of men that hath been 

from eternity,, there is no man who is not defcend- 

' . . ed 
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cd from two firft parents : and then the fouk of 
thofe two firft parents could be traduced from no 
other. And that thete is no fuch race (none that 
has been upon this earth from eternity), is appa-^ 
rent from the face of earthly things, and the bifto- 
ry of mankind % arts, and feiences. What is ob- 
jefted againft this argument from fencied inunda- 
tionsj conflagrations^ fcf r. ' has no weight with me. 
Let us fuppofe fome luch great calamity to hap- 
pen now. It muft be either univerfal, or not. If 
univerfalj fo that no body at all could be faved, 
then either there muft never be any more men, or 
they muft begin j^n in fome Jirjl parents. If it 
was only topical^ affefting fome one traft of the 
globe, or if the tops of mountains more eminent ^ 
Or rocks more firm remaind unafFefted, or if there 
Were any natural means left by which men might 
efcape, confiderable numbers muft certainly ^r- 
vive : and then it cannot be imagined, tKat they 
fliould all be ahfolutely fo ignorant of every thing, 
that no one fhould be able to give an account of 
fuch things as were common -, no one able to write, 
or read, or even to recoUeft that there were fuch 
thin^ as letters -, none, that underftood any trade j 

ft 

9 Si nulla fuit genitalis origp ferrai isf caeli — Cwr fipra bel" 
lum Tbehanum ^fumra Trojit Nw alias alii quo^ res cecinere 
pg^taf. " If the earth and the heavens never had any begin* 
" ning,— how qomcs it to pafs thit the poets never celebrated! 
" any other matters before the wars oFTBetes ^d the deftruc- 
" tion of Trty .?" Lucret. 

jj v^ari fAiyig-at, « There hath been great deftru6lion made of 
^*' mankind many times and in many places, and will be fo a- 
^' gain; the greatcft of them have been by fire and water.'*, 
Plato. 

M 3 ^one. 
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none, that CQuld tell what kind of h^itation; 
they had, how they ufed to be clothed, how their 
meat dreft, or even what their food was : nor can 
}t be thought, that aU books, ^ms, manufa£hires 
of every kind, fhips, buildings, and all the pro- 
duft of human fkill and induftry now extant in the 
world fliould be fo univerfaUy and utterfy aboliflid, 
that no part, no veftigium of them fhould remain ; 
not fo much, as to give a hint toward the fpeedy 
reftoration of neceflary arts at kaft. The people 
* dcaping muft fure have clothes on, and many ne- 
ceflaries about them, without which they could, 
not efcape, nor outlive fuch a dreadful fcene. In 
Ihort, no conflagration^ no floods no deftruSion can 
ferve the objedprs purpofe, to reduce mankind to 
that {late, which by ancient memoirs and many un-^ 
deniable fyn^toms we find them to have been ii> 
not manji thou&ndg of y^ars fince ; I fay, no de-: 
ftrudion can ferve his purpofe, but fuch an one x^ 
makes tioro^gk work, only fparing two or three 
couples, itript of ie very thing and the mpft ftupid 
and veriefl: blocks ^ to be picked out of the whole 
number : natural fools, or mere homines fyheftm 
would retain habits, and f^ to their old way oi Uv-^ 
ing, as foon as they had the opportunity to do it. 
And fuppofe they never Ihould have fuch an op- 
portunity ; yet neither would this ferve him effec- 
tually : 'fince without feme fupernatural Vdwer in^ 
terpdflng, fuch a revolution could not be brought 
about, nor the naked creatures preferved, nor the 
f^rthrefbrmed out of its aihesand ruinsafter fuch 

« Ttts a^pafA^fArarm ij *^(ftfff, " SvLcli z& couW hot tell their let- 
** ters, or diffihguiih one found from another,*' as P/afo fpeaks, 

' ' a c4* 
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a calcmation, or diflblutidn, fuch a total demoli- 
' tion of every thing. To this give me leave to add, 
that the many inundations, great earthquakes, vul- 
cano's and fiery eruptions have been in particular 
countries ; yet there is no memory or teftimony of 
any fuch thing, that has ever been univerfal \ ex- 
cept perhaps of one deluge : and as to that, if the 
the genius of the language in wWch the relation is 
deliverd, and the manner of writing hiftory in it 
were well underftood, fome labprd ajjd molimi- 
nous attempts to account for it might have been ' 
* prevented. And befide that, the fame record^ which 
tells the thing was, tells alfo how immediately God 
was concernd in it ; that fome perfons adhially 
were faved ; and that the people who then perilhd^ 
as well as they who furvived, all dcfcended froni 
two firft parents: and if that authority he a fuffi- 
cient proof of one part of the relation^ it muft b^ 
fo of the reji. 

. We may conclude then, that the human foul 
with its faculties of cogitation, i^c. depends upon 
a Superior being. And who can this be but the 
Supreme being, or God ? Of whom I now proceed 
to afHrm, in the next place, that, 

XVI. though His ejfence and manner of being is 
to us altogether incomprebenfible^ yet we may fay with 

< For what has been faid only in general, and prefumpdve- 
lyt to {erve a caufe, fignifies nothing : no more than that telti* 
mony in Amobius^ where he feems to allow, that there have 
been univerfal conflagrations, ^uando mundus incenfus infa- 
njillas y timrts Sffdutui tft ? Nw ante ws ? " When, fays he^ 
** was the world fo homed as to be xedsced to duft and afhes i 
" Has it not been fo formerly ?'* 

M 4 affurancey 
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ajfurancfy that He is free from all defers : or Onei^ 
from whom all defeats muft be removed. 

This propofition hath in efFeft been proved al- 
ready "*. However I will take the liberty to inlarge 
a little further upon it here. As our minds are 
finiU', they cannot without a contradiction com- 
prehend what is infinite. And if they wefe inlarged 
to ever io great a capacity, yet fo long as they re- 
tain their general nature, and continue to be of the 
fame kind^ they would by that be only renderd able 
to apprehend more and more finite ideas ; out of 
which, howlbever increafed or exalted, no pofitivc 
idea of the perfeSlion of God can ever be formed. 
For a PerfeSl being muft be infinite j and perfe&ly 
One : and in fucha nature there can be nothing j?- 
nite^ nor any compojition of finites. 

How fhould we comprehend the nature of the 
Supreme incorporeal being, or how He exifts, when 
we comprehend not the nature of the moft inferior 
fpirits^ nor have any conception even of matter it- 
felf diverted of its accidents ? How (hould we at- 
tain to an adequate knowledge of the Supreme au- 
thor of the world, when we are utterly incapable 
of knowing the extent of the world itfelf, and the 
numberlefs undefcried regions, with their fevend 
ftates and circumftances, contend in it, never to 
be frequented or vifited by our philofophy -, nor 
can turn ourfelves any way, but we are ftiU ac- 
cofted with fomething above our underftanding ? 
If we cannot penetrate fo far into effeSts^ as to dit 
cover them and their nature thoroughly, it is not 
to be expeiSled, that we (hould, that we can^ ever be 
admitted to fee through the myftcries of His na- 

u Prop. V, VI. 

< ture. 
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Dure, who is the Caufe^ fo far above tbem all. The 
Divine perfeftion then, and nlanner of being muft 
be of a kind different frpm and s^bove all that we 
can conceive. 

However, notwithftanding our own defedb, w< 
may pofitively affirm there can be none in God : 
fince He is perfeSf^ as we have feen. He cannot be 
defeHive or imperfect. This needs no further proofs 
But what follows from it, I would have to be \yeU 
underftood and rememberd : vt%. that from Him 
muft be removed want of life and dSiivity^ igno^ 
ranee J impotence^ aSfing inconfiftentfy with reafon and 
truths and the likle. Becaufe thefe are defeSls \ de- 
fe6t of knowledge, power, &JV. Thefe are defedb 
and blemilhes even in us. And tho his perfeftion is 
above all our ideas, and of a different kind from 
the perfeftions of men or any finite beings ; yet 

what would be a defeft in tbem^ would be much 

> 

more fuch in Him^ and can by no means be af* 
cribed to Him ^. 

Though we underftand not His manner of 
knowing things -, yet ignorance bemg uniform and 
the fanie in every fubjeft, we underfiand what is 
meant by that word, and can literally and truly 
deny that to belong to Him. The like may be laid 
with refpeft to His power, or manner of operat- 
ing, 6f r: And when we fpeak of the internal ejim- 
tial attributes of God pofitively, as that He is 6m- 
nifcient, omnipotent, eternal, fcf c. the intent is on- 
ly to fay, that there is no object of knowledge or 

^ If that inTirr^r^hadbecn (not a qaeftioQy as it 15 dier^,* 
but) an affirmation^ Ego bomuncio hoc nonfaceretn^ *^ I, poor 
** mortal, would not h^ve done fuch a thing," what a bitter re*' 
flexion had it been upon the heathen deity ? 

power. 
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power, which He does not know or cannot do^ 
He exifts without beginning and end, &r. and 
thus we H^ep ftiU within the iiniits allowd by th$ 
propofition "". That is, we may fpeak thus wkhn 

out pretending to comprehend His nature. And fo^ 

• 

XVIL We may confider God as aperatit^ in the 
froduHion and g&vernment of the worlds and mam 
draw ccnclufions from His works j as th^ are called^ 
notwithjlanding any thing which has beenfaid y. Be-^ 
caufe this we can do without comprehending the 
manner of His exiftence. Nay, the contemplation 
of His works leads us into a neceflity of owning, 
that there muft be an incomprehenfible Being at 
the head of them. 

Though I do not comprehend the mode^ in which 
the world depends -upon Him and He influences 
and difpofes things, becaufe this enters into Hi^ , 
nature^ and the one cannot be underftood without 
the other : yet if I fee things, which I know cannot; 
htfelfexi/tenty and obferve plainly an oeconowy and 
defign in the diipofition of them, I may conclude 
that there is fame Beings upon whom their exiftence 
doth depend, and by whom they are modeld ^ may 
call this Being G O D, or the Author and Gover- 
nor of the world, fcf ^.. without contradiSling myfelf 
or truth : as I hope it will appear from what has 
been faid, and is going to be faid in the next pro- 
pofition* 

X AiybfAtri i fxk ifir i H lo>, « xiy©|u«v. << We affirm what He id 
*^ not, bot we<io not affirm what He is.'' Plotin. 

y VW)fOO Hbn U'tt^n^ yM im. « There is no way to. 
<' know what fort of being He is but by his works." Maim. ' 

xvm. 
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XVIII- God^ who gives exigence to the worJd% 
does alfo govern it by His providence. Concerning 
this grand queftion. Whether there is a Divine fro^ 
vidence^ or not^ I ufe to think, for nyjelf^ after the 
following manner. 

Firftj The world may be faid toht govffned (at 
leaf): cannot be faid to be o^xuCfpyfrr^, or* left to 
fluduate fortuitoiifly), if there are lawsy by whidh 
natural caufes a£t, the feveral fbanomenabi it iuc<« 
ceed icgularly, and, in general, the conititution of 
things is preferved : if there are rK&j obferved in 
the produdion of herbs^ trees^ and the like : if the 
feveral kinds oi animals are, in proportion to their 
feveral degrees and flations in the animal king^ 
dom, fumifhd ynxh faculties proper to direS and der 
tcrmin thek aftions \ and when they a£t accord- 
ing to them, they may be faid to follow the lam 
of their nature : if they are placed and provided for 
fuitably to dieir relpcdive natures and wants ^, or' 
(which amounts to the fame thing) if their natures 
are adapted to their circumflances * : if, lailly^ 
particular cafes relating to rational beings are taken 
care of in fuch a nunner, as will at laft agree bell: 
with reafon. 

» CD^)3 >afO Iff D'OKn OnpD. *' From the horm.ofdiD 
" unicorns to the feet of the lice," as the Jew4 %eak, 

a 1 ihall not pretend here to meddle with particular cafer 
relating to inanimate or irrational beings ; fuch as are mentiond 
in Mvr, nehek, (a kaPs ialfing from a tree, a fpider's catching 
a flie, &r.) ahd which are there faid to be "IDil mp03» **hj 
** mere acddent." Tho it is hard to i^parate thefe many times 
from the cafes of rational beings ; as s^Q tocompichend what 
*iyC>^\\1p'0,ferfe^accident/i&^ 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly y If there art fuch laws and provijiqns^ 
they can come originally from no other being, but 
from Him who is the Aitbor of nature. For thofe 
bws^ which refult from the natures of things, . their 
properties, and the ufe of their faculties, and may 
be feid to be written upon the things themfelvcs, 
can be the laws of no other : nor can thofe things, 
whofe very being depends upon God, exift under 
any condition repugnant to His will ; and diereforc 
can be fubjeft to no laws or difpofitions, which 
He would not have them be fubjed: to ; that is, 
-which are not His. Befide, there is no other being 
capable ef impofing laws, or any fcheme of go^ 
Vermnent upon the world 5 becaufe there is no o- 
thcr, who is not himfelf part of the world, and 
whole own exiftence doth not depend upon Him. 

thirdly J By the providence of God I mean His 
govemmg the world by fucb laws, and making 
fucb provifions, as are mentiond above. So that S 
there are fucb, there is a Divine providence. 
* Lajtfyj It is not impoffible^ that there fhould be 
fiicb : on the contrary, we have juft reaforis to be- 
lieve there are. It would be an abfurd aflertion to 
lay, that any thing is impojfible to a being whofe na- 
tore is infinitely above our comprehenfion, if the 
terms do not imply a contradiSion : but we may with 
confid«ice aifert, that it is impoffible for any tWng, 
whofe exiftence flows from fuch a being, ever to 
^ow fo far out of His reach, or b^ fo emancipated 
from under Hini, that the manner of its exiftence 
jDbould not be regulated and determind by Him. 

Aa to inanimate fuhftancesj we fee the cafe to be 
really juft as it was fuppofed before to be. This 
heavenly and greater bomes keep their ftations, or 

perfevcrc 
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iperfevere to go the fame circuits over and over by 
a certain law. little bodies or particles, of the 
fame kind, obferve continually the fanne rules d 
fittrading, repelling^ &?r. When there are any 
feeming variations in nature^ they proceed only 
from the different circumibances .and combioati^ 
ons of -things, acting all the whUe under their an* 
cient laws. We are io far acquainted with the laws 
of gravitation and motion, tiiat we are able to cal^ 
culate their cfFefts^ and fcrve ourfelves of them^ 
fupplying upon many occafions the defeftof powo" 
in ourfelves by rhcchanical powers^ which neVer 
fail to anfwer according to the efiahliftment. Briefly, 
we fee it fo far from being impojjible^ that the i»^ 
tfniim/^ world fhould be governd by laws^ that aU 
the parts of it are obnoxious to laws by them in'- 
violable* 

As to vegetables^ we fee alfo how they are deter- 
mined by certain methods prefcribedthem. Each 
/ort is produced from its proper feed 5 hath the 
fame texture of fibres ; is nouriflid by lAntfame kind 
of juices out of the earth, digefted and prepared 
by tht fame kind of veficls, &ff . Trees receive an- 
nually their peculiar liveries, and bear their proper 
fruits : flowers are dreft, each family, in the fame 
colors, or diverfify their fafliions after a certain 
manner proper to the kind, and breathe the fame 
eilences : and both thefe and all other kinds ob* 
ferve their feafons ; and feem to have their feveral 
profefllons and trades appointed tbem^ hy vthidi 
they produce fuch food and manufactures (pardon 
-the catacbrefis)^ as may fatisfy the wants of ani- 
mals. Being fo very neceflary, they, or at leafl: the 
moft ufeful, grow eqfify : being fixt in the earth, 

infenfible. 
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infenfible, and not made for fociety, they afe ge- 
nerally ip^afodti}^^ : being liable to a great con^imp- 
tioQ both of them andtheir feeds, they yield great 
fmntities of thele, in order tp repair and multiply 
their race, (da So that here is evidently a nguk^ 
iwn, by which she feveral orders are preferred, and 
the ends of them anfwerd according to didr firft 
tfiaitijbfnent. too. 

Then as to. animals^ there are laws^ which muP. 
WMSand. are common to them ^ith inanimate be- 
ings and vegetables, or at leaft fiach as refemble ^ 
•riicir laws. The individuals of the feveral kinds (X 
iiiofe,^as c^thefe, have they^xe^ (general) fhape ^d 
jnembers, to be managed after they2rw^ maimer: 
liave x!ti^faime vefiels replenifhd with they2i»sr^ kinds 
of fluids, and furnifhd with the jSm^ glands for the 
feparation and diftribution of fuch parts of them, 
as anlwer the fame intentions in them all : are Iti- 
mukted by ^fame appetites and uftealjnefles to 
take in their food, continue their breed, fcf r. And 
whatever it is, that proceeds thus iri a manner fo 
like to that of vegetables, according to /^/-me- 
thods, and keeps in the fame general track as they 
do, may be iaid to obferve and be under fome Me 
rule or lansOy which either operates upon and limits 
it ab extra^ or was given it with its nature. But 
,there are, moreover, certain obligations jefulting 
from the feveral degrees of reafon and fenfe, or 
fenfe only, of which we cannot but be confcious in 
ourfelves, and obferve fome faint indications in 

b P/«»)>iniiis chapter Ds or dine nature infills, &€. *^ <l^* 
** cerning the courfe aiid order of nature in the growth a£cotli> 
<< ^V." treats of trees in terms taken from animals. 

the 
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-tj^e kinds below us, and which can be lookt upcKi 
^ nothing Icfs than lawsy by: which animals are to 
move and manage themfelves : that is, otherwife 
CJCpreft, by which the Author of their natures ^1?* 
fv^crns them. -Tis true tbefe laws may not impofe art 
..^olute neceifity, nor he-of the feme rigor with 
thofe of inanimate and merely paffive beings, be- 
caufe the beings which are fubjedl to thefe (men at 
leaft) may be luppofed in fome meafure free, and 
to adt upon fome kind of principles or motives : 
-yet ftillthey may have the nature of lofws^ tho they 
OTay be broken ; and may make a part of that fros^ 
nddence by which God adminijiers the affairs of the 
world. Whatever advantages I obtain by my own 
free endeavours, and right ufe of thofe tacultiefi 
and powiers I have, I look upon them to be as much 
the effedts of God^s providence and governmentf- as 
-if they were given me immediaiefy by Him, with*? 
0Ut my afting ; fince all my faculties and abilities 
(whatever they are) depend upon Him, and are as 
it were inftrume^ts of His providence to me in re- 
ipeft of fuch things as may be procured by them ^4 
To finifh this head : it is fo far from being im*- 
foffibk^ that the feveml tribes of animals fhould be 
io made and placed, as to find proper ways of fu^ 
porting and defending themfelves (I mean, fo far 
as it is confiflent with the general oeconomy of the 
world: for fome cannot well fubfifl without the> 
d^lh-u£tipn of fome others), that, on the contrary,^ 
w^ fee men, bcaih, birds, fifhes, infe&s all have 

c Therefore if thofe J^enes in Jo/ephus, who are faid ^^"^ /«*tv 
•Os5 *«T«X{7r£ry reL m&.rra, <« to leave all things to God," exclu4ed 
h^iiman endeavours, they muf( be much in the wrong. 

organs 
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organs and faculties adapted to their refpeftive cif^ 
cumfbuices and opportunities of finding their pro- 
per food or prey, £5?r. even to the aftonifhment of 
them who attend to the hiftory of nature. If tnm^ 
who feem to have more wants than aily other kind, 
meet with difficulties in maintaining life, it is be- 
caufc they themfelves, not contented with what is 
decent and convenient only, have by their luxuries 
and feandalous negle£t of their reafon made life 
jcxpenfive; 

The world then being not left in a flate of conr- 
Hifion or as a chaos, but reduced into order and me- 
tbodized for ages to come ; the fcveral fpecies of 
beings having their offices and provinces cjjignd 
them ; plants and animals fubfiltence fet out for 
them ; and as they go off, fuccefTors appointed to 
relieve them, and carry on the fcheme^ &c. that the 
poffibiUty only of z general providence fhould be al- 
lowd, is certainly too modejl a demand. We fee, or 
may fee, that in fali xhtrt\!& fucb a providence^. 

The great difficulty is, how to account fof that 
providence J which is called particular ; or that, 
which refpe6te (principally)^tfr/iV«/^r men. For 
taticmal beings and free agents are capable of do^ 
ihg and deferving well^ or ///. Some will make t 

^ Vtjiquis in domum aHquam^ out in gymnafiuMy out infimm 
*venerity cum videat omnium rerum rafionem, modum, difciplinam, 
non pojpt ea fine cau/a fieri judicare, fed ejfe aliquem infelligaty 
fui profit y Iff cui pareatuTyStCi ** In the fame mariner ^ if any 
f* one ihould come into a hoafe or plaice of public exerdfe, or 
** into any court of juftice, andy^^ everything in exad order 
** and according to ftridl difcipline ; fuch an one could not 
** think that all thbfe things were done without a caufe, but 
" he would immediately apprehend, that there was fomebody 
1* at the head, whofe commands werd obeyd, &ff." Cic. 

right 
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tight ufe of jheir faculties and opportunities, fomd 
mU not : the vicious may, or may not repent j ot 
repent and t'elapfe : Ibme fall into evil habits through 
inadvertence, bad examplts, tod the like, rattheij 
than any defign : and thefe want to ht reclaimd : 
ibme may be fuppbfed to worihip God and to crave 
His prote&dn and bleffing, 6?r. ahd then a pro- 
per anfwer tO their prayers may be humbly expect- 
ed. Hence many and great differences will ^ife^ 
which will recjuire frorii a governor fuitdble incou- 
ragements, rewards, correptions, punifhments -, 
and that fome fliould be protefted and fortunate, 
ethers notj or lefs; Now the good or /// ftate of a 
man here, his lafety or danger, happinefs or unhap- 
pinefs depend upon many things, which feem to 
be fcarce all capable of being det^rmixld by provi- 
dence. They depend upon what he does himfelf^ 
and what naturally foUOws from his own behavi- 
our : upon what is done by others^ and may either 
touch him at the fame lime, or reach him after- 
Ivard : upon the courfe of nature, which liiufl: af- 
fedl him : and, in fine, upon many incidents^ of 
Vhich no account is to be given ^ As to what hef 

does 

« Litde things liaV^ mafiy times uhforefeen isxd great ef« 
Ifefts : ^ contra. The bare fight of a fig, fhewn in the fciiate- 
houfe at Reme^ occafiond Cartilage to be deftroyd : qw4non Tre^ 
hiaj out Tra0meHUSi non Ca/tmt hufto tn/tgnes ^amam nominii 
ftrjicere fotulhre ; mm tafira Ftmita ad tiftium lapidem 'vallata, 
fortaqiuCollina adequitans ipfe Hannibal. ** Whidi neither the 
** river Poj nor the lake Trajyf/umts, nor the? city of Canna, 
** famous for the overthrow of abnoft the wholef Roman na- 
^ tion, could do ; no^ nor the African camp intrenched for . 
^ , three mfles rpand, jKnr Hanmhal\iim&i£ who ventured to the 
•; very gates of Rome.'"' Plin. 

^'' N Th« 
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4oes bimfelf^ it is impofliblc for him, f s thingis arf 
In this maze of life, to know always what tends ta 
happinefs, and what not : or if he could know^ 
that, which ought to be done^ may not be within 
the compafs of his powers. Then, if tfaeai6tion$ of 
other men are free^ how can they he detennind to 
be only fucby as may be either good or bad (as the 
cafe requires) for fome x>ther particular man i fince 
fuch, a determination feems inconfiftent with libera 
ty ? Befide, numbers of mtxi ai3ingev«ry one up^ 
on the foot of their own private freedom, and the 
feveral degrees of fenfe and ability whkh they re* 
Jpeffively have, their afts, as they either cot)4>ire9 
or crofs and obliquely impede^ or perhaps diredly 
meet and oppofe each other, and have diflferqnt ef-^ 
fefts upon men of diflferent makesr or m differ^JC 
eircumftances^ miiil caufe a ftrange embarras, and 
tetangle the plot ^. And as to the sourfi of nature^ 
if 2Lgood man be palling by an infirm building, juft 
- in the article of falKng, can it be expedted, that 
God Ihould fufpend the force of gcavitatioa till he 

Tke whofe ftory is thas related by the (ame andior : Caio^^ 
being very follicitous that Carthage ihould be utterly deiltoy<^ 
prodficed one day in the (enate-houfe a ripe fig, which was 
brought from thence, and, (hewing it to the fenators, afked 
them, how long they thougbtit wa&, fince that fig was phickd 
off the tree ? They all agreed that it was very ifrefli s upon whick 
he told them that it was pluckd at Carthage but three d»y» 
before; fb near, fays he, is the eneny to our walls. And tW. 
was the occadon of the third Punk war* i^ which Cir/ih^ 
was utterly deftroyd. 

^ While every one pufhes his own de%e^, tfccy »mft inter- 
fere, and hinder one another. Jd fimwom Jkcctdire haaarem' 
drtantes, iter infefiumfecere miai. ** ^y ftriviqg jbogrttodie' 

" highefl djgmty, they tender the way uteffy dangeroiiSiT^ 

LUCRET. » 
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Is gone by, in order to his deliverance ; or can we 
think it would be increafed^ and the fall haftend, 
if a bad man was there, only that he might be 
caught, cniftid, and made an example s ? If a man'S 
fefety or profperity Ihould depend upon winds or 
rains, muft new motions be impreft upon the at*- 
moJpherej and new directions given to the float- 
ing parts of it, by fome extraordinary and new in- 
fluence from God ?. Muft clouds be fo precipitat- 
ed, or kept in lulpence \ as the cafe of a particular 
man or two requires ? To which add, that the dif-^ 
fering and many times contrary interefts of menr 
are fcarce to be teceneiled* Thfe wind, which car- 
ries one into the port^ drives another back to fea % 
and the rains, that are but jufl: fufiicient upon the 
hillsi may drown the inhabitants of the valleys K In 
ihort, may we expeft miracles ^ : or can there be a 

particular 

5 Or ia it liot mdre likely^ virry&iti oJ»oJo/«*fxc, tw inr^mtrSfra 
Jt^6^avB7v, i vuif vor cLv 9 << that when a houfe falls ^ he that it 
** falls upon fhould be killed^ what fort of a man foevcr he be 
** (good or body in ?htinui% words ? 

fc Something more than this we meet with in OnqS para- 
phrafe, where it is faid, that upon jif(?/^j's prayer, mm K"llDO 
Kyn« h^ ^^X:^ K^ n>n3, "the rain, that was fallmg, did not 
** reach to the eardi;" Which fame place Rafi>i explains af- 
ter the fame manner; \rm. ^Xl. [Hlf-lK] yUH K^ [nDD] 
V^N^ iy ><3n N^ nnxn VnU?. « The rain came not to the earth, 
•* and alfo that of it, which was in the air, ipA not fall to the 
•* ground.'* 

» In Lucianj rSv ^Uotrwy o (lif B9^av nvxtrb lvtirrinj<r»r i N, viror 

t ^1 y«»pyoff nrti iiroV i K itf»^tvq, 5ix»ov. " Some of the failors pray 
" for a north- wind, and fome for a fouth-wind; thecountry- 
<* man wiihes for wet weather, and the fuller for fun-lhiny ." 
k Some have talked to this purpofe. So R, Alho fays of 
ibme prophets and hhafidiniy « holy men," IK J^non l^tt^'lt; 
jCa"Wyan3ntt^% ** that they can alter the courfe of nature. 
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particukr providence, a providence that fuits the 
feviral cafes and prayers of individuals, without a 
continual repetition of them, and force frequent^ 
committed upon the laws of nature, and the free- 
-do^i of intelligent agents ? For my part, I verily 
JDclieve there may. For, 

I * It feems to me not impoffibk^ that God fhould 
Jcnow what is to come : on the contrary, it is high- 
Jy reafonable to thinks that He does and muft know 
things future. Whatever happens in the worlds 
which does not come immediately from Him, 
muft either be the effed of mechanical caufes, or of 
the motions of living beings and free agents. For 
chance we have feen already is no caufe. Now as to 
the former, it cannot be impojfibli for Him, upon 
whom the being and nature of every thing de- 
pends, and who therefore muft intimateh/ know all 
their powers and what effefts they will have, to fee 
through the whole train of caufes and ciFefts, and 
whatever will come to pafs in that way * ; nay^ it 

is 



« or it will be alterd for tiem." So R^ If. Ahui, that the good 
or evil, which happens to a man in this world by way of reward 
or punilhmcnt,. iwr\* inOi Di NIHl DiH Hl^i^Da pi n? J^lt 
C3^1V V^ Un3DNinit^ n«nn n, "is not only by plain mi- 
'* racles, but alfo hy obfcure marks ; as any one may imagine^ 
** whafees the manner of the world." So Jiark TT^Hn jlbiyn 

/w mmi!;n:a crj^ysDn nwo i<irr, « it is that power of 

** God which changes nature by his providence." And acj- 
.cordingly in Sed. tefh. We find this thankfgiving : 13n3l< BHIO 
1DDV CDV bDlir? TD3 ^V-^ *'Wcpraifethcc— forthy woa- 

•< ders which we behold ^\txy day." 

J What Seneca fays of the Gods (in the heathen ftyle), may 

be faid of the true God. Nota efi ilH operisfui/eries : emmumqw 

ilU rerum per manus/uas iturarumfcientia in apertofemper ffi j *•- 

its ex abJito/ubitj i^fc, " Known unto him k the whole ooutiib 
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himpoj/ilfle^ that He (hould not do it. We ourfelves, 
if we are Satisfied of the goqdnefs of the materials 
of which a machine is made, and imderftand the 
force and determination of thofe powers by which 
it is moved, can tell what it will do, or what wiU 
be the effedt of it. And as to diofe things which 
depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents, 
it is well known, that men (by whom learn how^ 
to judge of the reft) can only be free with relpedt 
to fuch things as are within their fpbere\ not great^ 
God knows : and their freedom with refpeft to 
thefe can only confift in a liberty either to aft, 
without any incumbent neceffity, as their own rea^ 
fin and judgment fhall determin them ; or to nc* 
gleU their rational faculties, and not ufe them at 
all, but fiiffer themfelves to be carried away by th?" 
tendcnces and inclinations of the body, which left 
thus to itfclf aifts in a manner mechanically. Now \ 
He, who knows what is in mens power, what not 5 1 
knows the make of their bodies, and all the mecba- 
nifm and propenfions of them ; knows the nature 
and extent of their iinderftandings, and what will 
determin them this or that way j knows all the 
procefs of natural (or fecond) caufes, and confer* 
quently how thefe may work upon them ^ : He, I 
lay^ who knows all this, may know what men will 
4o, if fje can but know this one thing more, viof* 
whether they will ufe their rational faculties or not. 

** of his works; die knowledge of all thofe' things, which we 
'' to pafs through his hands, is clear to him, but obfcure tp 
''us,e5fr." 

**. Go^ who jformd all living creatttres, underftands his oym 
f works thoroughly^" Ph. Ju^. 
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And fince even we ourfclves, mean and defcftivc 
as we arc, can in fome meafure conceive, how fo 
much as this may be done, and feem to want but 
one ftep to finilh the account, can we with any 
fliew of reafon deny to a Perfe£l being this one 
article more, or think that He cannot do that too ; 
cfpecially if we call to mind, that this very power 
pf ufing our own faculties is held of Him ^ ? 

Obferve what a <agacity there is in fome men^ 
not only in Tefpeft of phyfical caufes and effe6b, 
but alfo pf the future actings of mankind ; and 
how very eafie it is many times, if the perfbns con- 
cemd,their chara6lers,and circumftances are given, 
to forefee what they will do : as alfo to foretel 
many general events, tho die intermediate tranl- 
anions upon which they depend are not known *>* 
Confider how much more remarkable this pene- 
tration is in fome men, than in others : confider fur- 
ther, that if there be any minds more perfcft thsax ^ 
the human, (and who can be fo conceited of him-r* 
jelf as to queftion this ?) they muft have it in a ftiU 
more txmn&ntdtgccty proporlionakle to the excel- 
lence of tlieir natures : in the laft: place, do but al- 
Jow (as you muft) this power of difcerning to be 

n If/ie mfira- <uoIuntatp in caufarum ardinefunt, fut cert us efli 
Deoy ejufque prafcientia continetur^ fSc. " Our wills tEemfelves 
f * may be lookd upwi as caufes, the manncr-of which God cer-: 
W taibty knows, suad \f. is contaiitd in his foreknowkdge, &fr.? 
St AvsT. 

<\ Etji quern exitum acies hahitarafit^ ^fuinart uimo p%ttfi s 
tamen belli exitum 'videoy ^c. '^ Tho no body can teU what naay 
V happen to the anny, yet I fee what the event of the war 
'< will be, (sTr," And aftei^ qugm ego tarn <uide^a>nm»j fuam 
eOf qua oculis cermmus, " I fee it as plainly in my mind, as | 
{f can fee any thing with my eyes." Cic. 
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In God proportionable to Hia nature, as in lower 
beings it is proportionable to theirs^ and then it 
becomes ifjfiniU 5 aftd then again^ tht future afti- 
.<»s of free agents a^e at once all unlocked, and cx- 
pofcd to His view. For that knowledge is not in- 
finite, which is limited to thkig^paftotprefent^ ca: 
which come to pals necejfarify. 

After alt, what has been faid is ^mly a feeble at- 
tempt to fhew, how far even we can go toward a 
conception of the fnanner^ in which fiicure things 
may be known : biit as we have no adequate idea 
of an infinite and perfed Being, His powers, and 
among them ¥iL\s power of knowings muft infinitely 
|>afs all our underftanding. It mull be fomething 
different from aind infimtely tranfcend^ng all the 
modes of apprehending things, which we know 
any thing of p. 

We know mattert of fadt by. th« help of diir 
finfeSy the ftrength of memory^ impreffions made 
upon pbanfy^ or the report of others (tho that in^ 
deed is comprehended under fenfes. For that, 
which we know only by report, in proper (peak- 
ing we only know the report of, or we have heard 
it) ; and dil thefe ways do fuppofe thofe matters ei-» 
ther to be prefent^ or once to hOfoeheen: but is it 
therefore iftfpoffiUe^ that there (hould be any other 
vifzys of knowing? This isfofar firom being true^ 
thsft, fmce God has no organs of fen&tion, nor 
fiadh mean faculties as the beft of ours are, and' 
coflfequeotly oignot know things in tht way which . 

« I 

P WnjT'T I'QO r\:;n^ nr ]'K. « His knowledge is not 
'*. fvdi a fort of 4 knawh^gt as oufs i^/' Maim. It differs 

opt nwMn yty^ ^i» la^ woaii aia, ** 01^ in degree, 

^ but in kind." ja: / 
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we knpw them in, if He doth not know them bf 
feme clber way, He cannot know them ai aUj e,vea 
tho they were prefect : and therefore there muft 
be oiber ways, or at leaft: another way of knowing 
pvea matters of fa£^. An4 fince the difficulty we 
^nd in determining, whether fixture matters of 
faft may be known, arifes chif fly from this, than 
we in reality cpnfider, without mmding it, whe- 
|:her they inay be known in our w(^ of knowing % 
it vajiifji^, when we recoiled, that they are and 
jnuft be known tp, God by fpme other way : and 
not only ib, but this muft be fome way, that is 
perfedl and wprthy of Hini, Future^ or what to us 
is future, ipay be aj truly the obje0: of Diyinp 
knowledge, as prefent is of ours : nor can we "^ telly 
)yhat refpeft^^, prefent ^ to come^ have to the Di- 
vine mind, or wherein they diflfer. ,To deaf men 
there is no fuph thing as foundy . to blind no fuch 
thing as light or color : nor, when thefe things arc 
defined and explaind to them in the beft manner, 
which their circumftances admit, are thfiy capable 
of knowing hmv they are apprehended. So here, 
we cannot t^ll bow future things are known perr 
haps, any more than deaf or blind people what 
founds pr cplpr^ are, itqd bo^ they are perceived ^ 
but yet their^ may be a way of knowipg tbofe^ as 
yrcU as there is of perceiving tb(Jf. As they want 
2.Jiftb fenfe to perceive founds or cpjors,. of which, 
they have no potion : fp perhajfe we may want a. 
Jixth fenfp, 9X fifM fa^ujlty^ of which future events, 
may be the proper obje^. Nor have we any more 

: Q Ignariyptid^iat effif^mdneqmat: ^'Wboaie ignorant^ 
*\ Qf what c^ be> a|id what cannot be :*' to ufe Lucntiui^i. 
words more properly* 

■ • V . re 
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geaibn to deny, that there is in nstuxt fucb a fenfe 
or faculty, than the deaf or blind have to deny, 
that there is fuch a fenfe as that of bearing or feeing^ 

We can never conclude, that it is impojjible for 
an infinitely perfeft Being to know what a fre© 
^ent will €boofe to do, till we can comprehend diB 
the powers of fuch a Being, and that is till we our^ 
Selves are infinite and perfect ^ So &r are we from 
Joeing able to pronounce with any (hew of reafon, 
that it is impoffibk there ihould be fuch knowled|ge 
jn God. 

In the laft place, this knowledge is not only not 
impoffibk^ but that which has been already proved 
concerning the Deity and His perfeftion doth ne- 
cel&rily infer, that nothing can be hid from Him. 
J^or if ignorance be an imperfeflrion, the ignorahce 
oi future afts and events muft be io : and then if 
4ill imper&dtions ^re to be denied of Him> tbis 
muft. 

There isinjieed a common prejudice againftthc 
prefcience (as it js ufually called) of God ; which 
fuggefts, thajr, if God foreknows things. He fore^ 
Ijuiows them infallibly or certainly : and if fby then: 
they ar^ certain ; and if certain, then they arc na 
longer matter of freedom. And thus prefcience and 
freedom are inconfiftent. But fur e the nature of a 
thing is not changed by being known, or known 
before hand. For if it is known truly, it is known 
to be what it is ; and therefore is not alterd by this<», 
The truth is, God foiefees, or rather fees the ac- 
tions of free agents, becaufe they will be 5 not that 

5 To attempt to compithend the maimer of God's knowing 
is^hefame as %o endeavour «in Wn3« HTfJlt^* 1* to becoaw 
1* what He is." Maim. - - '■'' 
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they will be, becaufe He forefees them ^ If I fee aft 
ohjeCt in a certain place, the veracity of my facol^ 
ties fuppdcd, it h certain that objeA is there : bat 
yet it cannot be faid, it is there ^^j»f/!r I fee it there^ 
or that my feeing it there is the caufe of its being 
there : but becaufe it is tbere^ therefore I fie it 
there. It is the objed^ that determins my fenla- 
tion : and fb' in the other cafe, it is a future chcice 
of the free agent, that determins the prefeience^ 
which yet may be infallibly true ^ 

Let us put thefe two contradiAory propofitions^ 
B (ibme particular man) will go to church next 
Sunday^ and B will mt ga to church next Sundaf $ 
and let us fuppofe withall, that B '^free^ and thai 
his going or not going depends merely upon his 
own wilL In this cafe he may indeed do either, 
but yet he can do but om of thefe two things, ei-* 
xhtt go^ . <x not go \ and one he muft do. Ontoi . 
thefe propofitions therefore is ijow true -, but yet 
it is not the truth of that propofition, which forces 
him to do what is contend in it : on the contrary, 
the truth of the propofition arifes from what he 
Ihall choofi to do. And if that truth doth not force 
him,^ Uttt foreknowledge of that truth will not. We 

** His knowledge of any thing ti^at is future does not pro^ 
*' duce the thing that is poffible in nature." Maim. Much 
might be ififefted upon this fubjeft (out oiAharl, particularly) 
w)^ I fkall omit. 

< Sicta enbn tu memorid tud turn eopsfaSa effe ^ut pr/efirii-- 
rtmt \fie Detu prafdentid /ud n9n cog^tfacknda qtue futttr^funt^ 
As we do not force the things that are pail to have beca^ 
done by our remembering them ; £> God does not force th^ 
^< things that arc future to be done bjkbibre^owinfthem/^ 

& AU5T, * 
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iiay fure fuppofeBhimfelf to know^erfainljfhdqrt 
|iand) which of the two he will choofe tq do, whe- 
ther to go to church or bM (I mean fo far as it 
depends upon his choice only) : and if fo» tbeqi 
here i$ B's own foreknowledge confillent with hi9 
freedom : and if we can but, fyrther^ fuppofe Gpci 
to know as much in this refpeft as @ does^ there 
will be God's foreknowledge confiftent with B*^ 
freedom^ 

In a word) It involves no cantradiSiton to ailert^^ 
that God certainly knows what any man will 
choofe ; and therefore that he ihoiild do this canr 
not be faid to be imfoffihUi 

%. It is not imfoffMe^ that fuch h'WS of nature, 
and fiich a feries of caufes and effefts may be ori-- 
gimilly defignd, that not only general provifiona 
m^y be made for the feveral fpecies of beings, but 
cvtn particular cafes^ at leaft many of them, may 
^o be provided for without innovations or altera-" 
fions in the courfe of nature ". It is true this a-- 
inountsto a prodigious fcheme^ in which all things 
to come are as it were comprehended under one 

^ Things C6me to pafs i ««'»■« tpve-ixeif IxoXabUf i^ xark Xayof 

*' according to their natural courfe, and accopding to reafon;'^ 

and even "J"* o-fAiXfonfat hi wvrrrra.^at i^ ^wy^v^ai fOf^i^iiv, « th© 

'^ mo(k nunnte things^ we ought to think, are duly regulated 
•* and conne£tbd with each other." Plotin. That in Seneca 
looks fomething like this : Hoc dicoyfulmina non mini q yo<ve^ 
fidjic omnia dij^ofita^ ut ea etiamy qua ah illo nonfiunt^ tamen 
fine ratione non fiant : qua illius e/i.-^Nam etfijufiter ilia nunc 
mnfacity fecit utjierent, " I affirm this, that lightning does 
not come immediately {xomyupiter himfelf; but every thing 
is fo orderd, that even thofe things, which are not done by 
** Him, are notwithflanding not done without reaibn ; which 
** reafon is his. — For tho Jupiter does not do thefe things atr 
'^ this time, yet He was die caufe of their being done." 

via/, 
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view, eftimated, and laid' together : but when I 
confider, what a mafs of wonders the univerfe is irt 
other regards ; what a Being God is, incompreben- 
Jibly great and perfeft ; that He cannot be igno- 
rant of any thing, no not of the /«/«r^ wants and 
deportments oi particular vatn y and that all things, 
which derive from Him as the Firft caufe, muft 
do this fo as to be conjiftent one with another, and 
in fuch a manner, as to make one compaSt fyftem, 
befitting fo greact an Author : I fay, when I con- 
fider this, I cannot deny fuch an adjuftment of 
things to be within His power ^. The order of 
events, proceeding from the fettlement of nature^ 
may be as compatible with the due and reafonable 
fuccefs of my endeavours and prayers (as incon- 
fiderable a part of the world as I am^), as with 
any other tWng or phenomenon how great foever. 
Perhaps my meaning may be made more intel*^ 
ligible thus. Suppofe M (fome man) certainly to 
foreknow fome way or other that, when he fhould 
come to be upon his death-bed, L would petition 
/or fome particular legacy ; in a manner fo earneft 
and humble, and with fuch a good difpofition, as 
would render it proper to grant his requeft : and 
upon this M makes his UJi willy by which he de- 
vifes to L that which was to be aiked, and then 
locks up the w///; and all this many years, before 
the death of M, and whilft L had yet no expefta- 

^ This fecras to be yfhdX ^i{/dius means, when he fays^ 
that Divine providence does (among other things) Tor? skio; a-vf^- 
^elvHo-i rhv Uua-ay T<ijiv aitoysfAMf ^^ appoint a proper courjB even 
** to thofe things which we call accidental." 

X T«y ya^ u^ivuav rh '.ctayra ^er^sTv sfxa^ov, /' For I have learnt 

** what a mere nothing I am," in PluV$ words. 

tion 
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,tion or thought of any fuch thing. When the titn« 
comes, the pttitim is made, and granted \ not by 
making any new will, but by the old one already 
made, and without alteration : which legacy had^ 
notwithftanding that, never been left, had the peti-^ 
ction never b^n preferred. The grant may be call- 
ed an eflfeft of a future a£t^ and depends as much 
upon it, as if it had been made afterthe aft. So if 
it had been forefeen, that L would not y^ much as 
ajk^ and had therefore been left out of the will i 
this preterition would have been caufixl by his car-*^ 
riage, tho much lat^r than the date of the will. In 
all this is nothing bu:d to be admitted, if Mbe ai« 
lowd to foreknow the cafe y. And thus xhtprcrferi^ 
which good men offer to the jill-knowing God^ 
and the negleSs of others, may find fitting efiefb 
already forecafted in the courfe of nature. Which 
poffibility may be extended to the labors of men, and 
their behaviour in g^ieral. 
. It is obvious to every one's obiervation, that in 
fall particular men are very commonly (at leaft 
in fome meafure) rewarded or punilhd by the j^^-^ 
Tieral laws and methods of nature. The natural 
(tho not conftant) attendents and confequences of 
virtue are peace, h^th, and felicity; of vice, \(A 
lof philofophical {deafures, a dileafed body, debt^ 
and difficulties. Now then, if B be virtuous and 
happy ^ C vitious and at laft miferable^ laboring un- 
der a late and fryitlefs remorfe -, tho this comes to 
pafs through the natural tendence of things, yet 

7 The cafe here pnt may perhaps fupply an anfwer to that, 
which is faid in Mi/hn. tnajf. Btrak, rhtn ir nn '^:^T^b py IK 
/Dl HltS^* ** It is a vain prayer> tQcry out for what is already 
V paft." ~ • 

! thcfe 
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iSxSt two cales, being fuppofed fuch as requir^^ 
ibe one that B fliould be farord, the other that C 
ihouM fu&r for his ^irickednefs, are as effedually 
prmidtdfto'y as if God exerted hts power in fome 
peculiar way on this occafion. 

g« It is nof: in^ffible, that men^ whole natures 
and actions are foreknown, may be introduced in-*- 
to the wodd in fuch times ^ places^ and other r^- 
€umftances^ a& tliat their a£b and behaviour may 
|\ot only coincide with the general plan of things, 
bii^ alfo anfwcr inwxy private cafes too *. Tht pla-^ 
nets and bigger parts of the w(^d we c^uinot but 
fee are difpqfed into fuch^^f^ and ^rder^ that they 
togedier (nake a Mblt^fiem^ without having their 
pacural powers of attra^on (or the D^ce c^ that 
which is equivalent to .attra£bion) or any of tlie 
laws of motion reftraind or ^dterd. On the ccnitrary^ 
heing righify placed^ they by the oWervation of 
4befe become fubfervient to the m^n defign. Now 
why may there not be in the Divine mind fome- 
thing like aproje&ion of the/«/»r^ biftcry <rf'manr 
kind, as well as of the order and motions and va* 
nous afpe£b of the greater bodies of the world ? 
And then why Ihould it not be xhow^t poffible for 
m&iy as weU as fcxr them, by feme fecret law, tho 
of another kind, or rather by the prefidence and 
guidance of an unfeen governing power, to be 

• 

» U PlatQ hadnot been born in the time of Sccrates, la all 
probability he had not been what he was. And therefore, with 
Xa^antiush favor, he might have reafon to thank God, qu^ 
Atbemenjis [natuseffet], £sf quod temporihus Socratis, "thAt He 
•* was bom vxAtbfnsy aodixi^G ^ys of Socrates ^ Juft jis M* 
ji?aonimts afcribes, gratefully, to the Gods ft yi^Zveu 'Awoxxa^trty 
^nciMMf, lA&^ifAfff, « diat he was acquainted with J^Qlloniut 
f Maximus (his tutor) Apollonius and RuflUus*^ 

; brought 
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brought into their places in fiicfa a manner as that 
by the free ufe of their facultieSt the CQi]^un6tton^ 
^nd oj^pofitions of their interefts and inclinations, 
the natural influence and weight of their ieveralr 
magnitudes and degrees of puts, power, wealth,* 
£f r. they may confpire to make out the fcheme f 
And then ^^n, (Ince generals confift of particu^ 
lars, and in this fcheme are comprehended the ac-" 
tions and cafes of particular men^, they cannot be 
fo fituated refpe<aivdy among the reft of their fpe- 
cies as to be ferviceable to the principal intention^ 
and fall properly into the general diagram of af- 
fairs, unkfs they and their ieveral adings and cafes 
do in the main cprrefpond one to another, smd fit? 
among themfelves, or at leafl: are not incmjyient. 

Hece is no implication of any contradi&ion or 
abfurdiiy 19 all this ; aiid therefore it may at leaflr 
be f^kly fitppo/ed. And if iby it will follow, that a 
particular pravideme may be compatible widi the 
naoar^l freedom erf" mens aftions. Such a (uppofi-* 
tion is certainly not beyond the power of an al- 
mighty j^ perfect Being : it is moreover worthy of 
. Him, and what they, who can dwell a while upon 
thofe words, and take their import, muft believe. 

The ancients I am perfi^aded had fome fuch 
thoughts as thefe. For they were generally fata* 
liftsy and yet do npt fecm to have thought, thaj; 
they were nc^ majiers of their own adlions % 



• Plato a^d tHe Stoics^ of, Pht, m<3ke,/afe to be <n^vUKh 

K imfMfbai^ «« a Tegular connexion 9f cavifes^ and thofe things^ 
** which are in our power, to belong to this connexion. Sa. 
^ that f<me things arc decreed, and Come things not." 
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4. It is not impoffible (for this is all that I cdW^ 
tend for here), that many things, fuitable to ieve-^ 
jal cafes, may be brought to ^s by means of y^^ 
tret and Ibmetimesyir^j^ influences on our minds \ 
pr the minds of other men, whofe a6bs may afieA 
us. For inflance ; if the cafe fhouid require, that 
N ihouldbe delirerd from fome threatening nr/», 
Qx from fome msfortunei whieh "vfrould ccff tainly 
befall him, if he fhouid go fuch a way at fuch af 
jdme, as he intended : upon this occafion fome nem 
^fons may be prefented to his mind, why h^ 
ftould not go . at all^ or not then^ or not by that 
roud\ or he may forget to go. Or^ if he is to be 
4eliverd from fome dangerous enemj^ either fome 
new turn jgiven to his thoughts may divert hint 
from going where the enemy will be, or the enemy 
may be after the fame manner diverted from com-* 
ing where he ihall be, or his [the enemy's] refent- 
ment may be qualified^ or fome proper method 
i£ defence may be fuggefted, or degree of refolution 

* The Heathen were of this opinion : otherwife Hmi^ conld 
have had no opportunity of introducing their Deities as he 

'Ffi^t f P<y«tf' «« Mtnef<va put it into their minds. 6ut fome God 
" alterd their minds;" and the like often. Plutarch ex- 
plains thefe paflages thus; Om «vAtf«fvra mmX ["O/Anp^] T0y ^^i 

tSjftey6r *« {Homer) does not make God to <le{iroy the wall of 
«* man^ but only to move him to will ; nor does he produce 
*^ the appetites themfelves in men> but only caufes fuch ima- 
<< g;inations as are capable of producing them." And after- 
wards the Gods are iaid to help men, t« ? -^vx^q t* «rf«xTix«» ^ 

mtocfi^cmQ ij WanBf, « by exciting the powers and faculties of 
•• the foul, by fome fecret principles, or imaginations or, 
f thoughts^ or on the contrary, by diverting or fiopping them.** 

and 
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•and vigor excited. After tht fame manner not on^ 
•ly deliverances from dangers and troubles^ but ad- 
vantages and fuGcefles may be conferred : or oii 
the other fide, men may^ by way of punifhment 
for crimes committed, incur mifchiefs and cala- 
mities. I fay, thefe things and fuch like may be. 
For fince the motions and adlions of men, which 
depend upon their wills, do alfo depend upon their 
judgments, as thefe again do upon xhtprefent ap- 
pearances ov non-appearances of things in their 
minds ; if a new proipeft of things can be any way 
produced, the lights by which they are feen alterdy 
mew forces and direftions impreft upon the fpirits, 
paflions exalted or abated^ the power of judging 
inlivend or debilitated^ or the attention taken off^ 
without any fulpenfion or alteration of the ftand- 
ing laws of nature, then without that' new voliti- 
ons, defigns, meafures, or a ceffation of thinking 
may alfo be produced, and thus many things pre- 
vented, that otherwife would be^ and many brought 
about, that >«|rould not. But that this is far from be- 
ing impqffible^ feems clear to me. For the operations 
of the mind following in great meafure the prefent 
difpofition of the bedy^ fome thoughts and defigns, 
or abfences of mind, may proceed from corporeal 
caufes, acting according to the common laws of 
matter and motion themfelves j and fo the cafe may 
fall in with n. 2. or they may be occafiond by fome- 
thing faid or done by other men ; and then the cafe 
may be brought under n. 3. or they may be caufcd 
by the fuggeftion, and impulfe, or other filent* 
communications of fomt fpiritual being -^ perhaps, 
the Deity himfelf. For that fuch imperceptible in-* 
fluences and ftill whilpers may be, none of us all 
I' ■ O can 
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can pofitively deny : that is, we cannot know cctk 
tainly, that there are no fuch things. On the con-^ 
trary, I believe there are but few of them who- 
have made obfervations upon themfelves and their 
affairs, but muft, when they refleft on life paft and 
the v^ious adventures and events in it, find many 
inftances, in which their ufual judgment and fenfe 
of things cannot but feem to themfelves to have 
been over-rukdy they knew not by wbaty nor how %- 
nor whyy (i. e. they have done things^ which after- 
wards they wonder how they came to do) ; and that 
thefe aftions have had confequences very remark^ 
able in their hiftory \ I fpeak not here of mea 
dementated with wine, or inchanted with Ibmr 
temptation : the thing holds true of men even ift 
their fober and more confidering feafons. 

That there may be poffibly fuch inlpirations of 
new thoughts and counfels may perhaps further 
appear from thisv that we fo frequently find 
thoughts arifing in our heads, into which we are 
led by no difcourfe, nothing we read, no clue of 
reafoning ; but they furprife and come upon us 

Ivpw 2i i^offAMttw [jhJxow] Mlvxt, «• The young man bymiftafee 
** fom^ way, I know not how, gave the poiibnd cup to m^ 
** and that which had np poifon in it, to PttsodontSy' lays Cal^ 
Rdemdasy who defignd the poifon for Ptoeodorusy in Lucian. 

<* When Hannibal was in fight of Romcy non aufus eft objt^ 
dere^ ^ he dared not befiege it.'' St Jerom. — SeJ reU^tme put- 
dam ahftinuity quod dicer ety capiendo urbis modo mn i^ <voiut^ 
tatemy modo non dart facuitatem, ut teftatur ist Orofius, '* But 
*' forbore upon fome religious {cruple» becaufe he (aid that 
** fometimeis he had no mind, and at other times no powQ 
« to take the city, as is relatcdlaHb by Orofius:* ScboL 

froo^ 
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from we kntnvnot-^hBX. quarter ^. If they proceed- 
ed from the mobility of fpirits, ftraggling out of 
order, arid fortuitous afFcftions of the brain, or 
Were of the nature of dreams ^ why are they not as 
Wild, incoherent, and extravagant as they are ? Not 
to add, that the world has generally acknowledg- 
ed, and therefore feems to have experienced fome 
afliftance and dire6tions given to good men by the ' 
Deity ; that men have been many times infatuated, 
and loft to themfelves, tf f • If any one fhould ob^ 
jeft, that if men are thus over-ruled in their act- 
ings, then they are deprived of their liberty ^ &cd 
the anfwer is,* that tho man is a free agent, he may 
not be free as to every thing. His freedom may be 
reftraind, and he only accountable for thofe afts, 
in relpeft of which he is free. 

If this then be the cafe, as it feems to be, that 
men's minds are fufceptive of fuch injinuations and 
imprejjions^ as frequently by ways unknown do af- 
feft them, and give them an inclination toward 
this or that, how many things may be brought to 
pafs by thefe means y^ixhowt fixing and refixing the 
laws of nature: any more than they are unfixt, 
when one man alters the opinion of another by 
throwing a book, proper for diat purpofe, in his 
Way ? I fay, how many things may be brought 
about thus, not only in regard of ourfelves^ but 
ether people^ who may be concernd in our aftions, 
cither immediately ^, or in time through perhaps 

* Non inim cuiquam in poteftati eft quid 'oeniat in mentem, 
*' For it is not in any man's power, what fhall come into his 
^' mind." St Austin. 

f They who call'd Simonides out from Scopas and his conl- 
pany, as if it wcr^ to fpcak with him, favcd his life. The fto^y 
loiown* 

O a roany ; 
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many intermediate events ? For the profperity o^ 
improfperity of a man, or his fate here, does not 
intircly depend upon his own pnidence or impru^ 
dence, but in great meafure upon his Jituatum 
among the reft of mankind, and what tb^ do. The 
natural effeft of his management meeting with 
iuch things, as are the natural efFefts of the afti? 
ons of other men, and being blended with thenti, 
jthe refult may be fomething not intended or fore* 
feen. 

5. There pqffibly may be, and moft probably are 
beings invifible^ and fuperior in nature to us, who 
may by other means be- in many refpedb minifters 
of God's providence, and authors under Him of 
,many events to particular men, without altering 
the laws of nature. For it implies no contradi&ion 
or abjurdity to fay there are fuch beings : on the 
contrary we have the greateft reafon to think what 
has been intimated already i that fuch imperfed 
beings, as we are, are far below the top of the fcak. 
The pictures of fpiritual beings cannot be drawn 
in our imagination, as of corporeal ; yet to the 
.upper and reafoning part of the mind the idea of 
fpiritual fubftame may perhaps be as clear, as that 
of corporeity «. For what penetrability is, muft be 
.known juft as wey. as what in^enetrability is : and 
fo on^ 



' t They 9 who believe diere is nothing but what they cap 

. handlp or fee (9* ^^ <(^X^o oto/Mirat tTwi hiav ^mrrai avfl^ raXv Xff^* 

*' do not allow any thing, that is invifible, to have any re^ 
. *< exiftence ;'* are by Plato reckond to be void of all philofo- 

; phy, ^f*w»iTOi, vTCKnf^y avrtrwrat, fM\' tZ tt/xka-oi, ** nOt (o milch 9^ 

^ initiated, ilupid, obftinatc, and intirdy illiterate.". 

* 4. < ' And 
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' And fince it has been proved (p, 137, 138), 
that all corporeal motions proceed originally from 
Ibmethihg incorporealy it muft be as certain, that 
there are incorporeal fubftances, as that there is 
motion. Befide, how can we tell but that there 
•maybe above us beings of greater powers, and 
more perfcft intellefts, and capable of mighty 
things, which yet may have corporeal vehicles as 
we have, but jf»^ and itpvijible ? Nay, who knows 
but that there may be even of thefe many orders^ 
rifing in dignity of nature, and amplitude of pow- 
er, one above another ? It is noway below the^W- 
lofopby of thefe times, which feems to delight in 
•inlarging the capacities of matter, to aflert the 
pojpbility of this. But however, my own defefts 
•fofficiently convince me, that I have no preten- 
'fion to be one of the firft rank, or that which is 
mxt under the All-perfeft. 

Now then, as we ourfelves by the ufe of our 
powers do many times interpofe and alter the courfe 
of things within our fphere from whatit would be, 
if they were left intirely to the laws of motion 
and gravitation, without being faid to alter thofe 
laws ; fo may xhtkfuperior beings likewife in re- 
fpeft of things within their fpheres, much larger 
ht fure, the leaft of them all, than ours is : only 
with this difference, that as their knowledge is 
more extenfive, their intelleds purer, their reafon 
better, they may be rAuch proper er inftruments of 
Divine providence with relpedt to us, than we can 
be with refpeft one to another ^ or to the animals be* 
low us. I cannot think indeed, that the power of 
thefd beings is ifo large, as to alter or fufpend the^ 
^fneral'Jaws of the world ; or that the world is like 

O 3 a bung- 
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a bungling piece of clock-work, wluch requires 
to be oft fet backward of forward by them ; or 
that they c^ at pleafure change their condition to 
ape us, or inferior beings ^, and confequently am 
not apt haftily to credit ftories of portetUs^ &c. 
fuch as cannot be tnie, unlefs the natures of dung$ 
and their manner of being be quite renverfed : yet 
(I will repeat it again) as men may be fo placed 
as to become, even by the free exercife of their 
own powers, injlrftmnis of God*s particular, pror 
. vidence to other men (or animals) ; fo may we well 
Juppofe, that theie bigber beings may be fo dijhir 
iuted through the univerfe, and fubjed to fuch an 
oeconomy (tho I pretend not to tell what that is), 
as may render them alfo inftruments of the fame 
providence > and that they may, in prpportion to 
their greater abilities, be capable, confiftently with 
the laws of nature^ fome way or other, tho not ui 
our way, of influencing human affairs in proper 
.places. 

Laftly^ what I have ventured to. lay before yoq 
I would not have to be fo underflood, as if I per 
remptorily ajferted things to be jufl in this manr 
jier, or pretended to imfofe my thoughts upon any 
Jbody elfe : my defign is only to fhew, how I en-^ 
deavour to help my own narrow conceptions. 
There muft be other ways above my underflandr 
ing \ by which fuch a Being as God is may take 
care oi private r^^y^j without interrupting the or^ 
der of the univerfe, or putting any of the parts Qf 
it Qut Qf dieir channels. We may bp fur? He re-? 

• 

1* ^^ftance in the fame manner as man does.*' Ph. Jud. 
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gards every thing as imng what itis*, and that 
therefore His l^mis muft be accoiounodated to the 
mie genius's aad capadtics of riaofe things, which 
are affcflcd by them. The purdf tnafmal part of 
tl^ world is g^v«md by fuch,. as are fuited to the 
fiafie o( a beings ivi»ch is inftn/Hk^ faffwtoady^ aad 
i&itxi iwhere and. ahwayjs the lame: and thefe feem 
to be^fimpUaDcl &w,;and to ca^^n^ml agents 
into one cooftaot road. ^\xiLini£Uigentyn^kve^fr€e 
faeing, miafbbettBdfiragovtmmqttof.aBDthcr 
farm. :They.ii3aiftj.twtk jrcqwiringi^, hc^ronfidcrd 
/u beings^ who may behave .tbemfcires aa.they 
I»\^t9 or oot; tf^^/gp^XiijGbeptiy^^ and 

pain^ *y i^eingSi who not oidy owe to God.aH that 
they arc or have^ but are (or may be) fenfihle of 
iof this* and to whom therefore it niuft be natural 
iipcMi-maoy occaljonf to fijpplicate Him for mercy, 
defence j din5<3iDD^- affiftaiicc ; .hSXy^ as ieii^Sy 
wiiofe ca&s admit ^Deac variety : and thenefoiie that 
ir^uence^ by which He is prefeet to them, muft 
be different from thatv by which gravitation and 
tJ&mmon ph^emmgna are produced in matter. This 
feems to be as it were a piibEc influence, the other 
privtjte, anfwmiag private ca&S|» and ^prayers; thi^ 
to operate diredtiy upon the body,' the other lYSore 
e^Kciaily upon t;he miiady and upon chcebody by^ 
k> ^c. But L forbear, left i ihould go. coo S& out 
4^ my depth : only adding in general, that God 
cannot put things ib far out of His own power, as 
that He {houldaot/<»" e^er govern tranii<3ions and 
icvents in Hi« own world ^ nor iari perfe^ khow- 
Jedge and power ever want proper means to at-, 
chieve what is fit to be done. So that, tho what I 
^ve advat^ced IhQula ftand iQrjifHhing^ ti)ere.»i«y < 

" O4 ' ftUl 
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ftill be a particular providenu notwithftanding the 
forementiond difficulty* And then, if there may be 
one, it. will unavoidably follow, that there is one : 
becaufe in the defcription of providence, p. 171. 
nothing is fuppoied with refpe6t to fartiadar cafes ^ 
but that they (hould be provided for in fuch a man- 
ner as will at laft agree beft with reafm ; and xo^^ 
low, that this may be done, and yet lay, that it is 
not done, implies a blaff^emy that creates horror^ 
it is to chaqge the PerfeS being with one of the 
greateil iff^erfeHionSj and to make Him not fa 
much as a reafonable being. 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, that there 
is a particular providence j as that God is a Being 
oiperfeS reafon. For if men are treated according 
to reafon, they muft be treated according to what 
they are : the virtuous, the juft, the compaffio**^ 
nate, & r. as fucb^ and the vitious, unjuft, cruel, 
&r. according to what tb^ are : and their ieveral 
cafes muft be taken and confiderd as: tbey arej 
which cannot be done vfithputfucb a providence. 

AgfUnft all this it has been, as one m^ht well 
expert, ob/effed of old, that things do not feem to 
be dealt according to reafoHj virtuous and goo4 
men very oft laboring under adverfity, pains, per-» 
fccutions,. whilft vitious, wicked, cruel men pre-* 
vaU and fk>urifh K But td this an anjwer (in which 

IfhaU 

i Si tkrent {Dif^^fwuniSy bene hsmifit^ moR malts : quedmrne^ 
eib^. ** If they {ihc pods) had 9ny regard for meii> things I 

*' would go w,e^ with, ^ood men, and i}! with bad men ; but i^ ^ 

*f/is otherwife hpw.*' Jf. Cic. 'TheT^wj, who call this cafe 
1^ niDI yit^n 'lV ir*11 pny, " evil'to the righteous, and*' good! 
f* to the wic](ed/* handwritten man^ things abo\it it, to bo 
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1 Ihall a litde further explain myfelf ) is ready; 
It might be taken out of that, which has been given 
to the Matiicbean objedtion under prop. VIL But 
I fhall here give one more direA : and let that and 
this be mutually affifting and fiipplements each to 
tte other, I . We are not always certain, who am 
goodj who wicked K If we trail to fame and re^ 
ports, thefe may proceed, on the one hand, from 
partial friendihip, or flattery 5 on the other, from 
ill-natured furmifes and conftruiStions of things; 
envy, or malice ; and on cither, from fmall matters 
aggrandized, from miftake, or from the unfldlful 
jrelation even of truth itfelf. Oppofite parties make 
a merit of blackening their adverfaries ^, aiKi 

> 

iiben in their books : Mo,, nehok. $. Ig^i«ar, Men, hamma^ NalA^ 
ab, l^c. So have the Heathen philofophers too ; Seneca^ Plu^ 
tarchy PlotinuSy Simplicius^ al. But the anfwers of neither are 
always juft. God forbid that ihould bethought true, which is 
aflerted by Gkucoj ap. Flat, that the juft, if they had Gyge^% 
rihgy would do as the unjuil, and ^( ^^2? c»«y liiMu^y icKhk my^ 
j(a^o/«8v^> xx. « that no man is juft voluntarily, but is forced to 
^* \i^{(^:" Ox^'!^tvci5,Hhafid,2xAMen,hamma, lV Vll pHX 
"S^^ P pnjf. " Evil befalls the righteous, and the unrighte- 
** ousii^erit good." The rcafon ailigned for this cafe in aiMV 
thcr place is fomething better : n'H «^ DN nOH' vh^D HD 
pnK \\*\\ vh n:aiDn. " Wherefore let them not tay, that if 
<^ good does not befall fuch an oi>e, then he is a wicked man.** 
But the way of folvingit in mjhm, hhaiy. by mOli^Jn ^U^J; 
<* a revolution of fouls," or what the Cabbalifts call ^l^yj^i 
<* t3*anfmigration," is worft of all. 

k Cadit i^ Riphsusy ]\iSdf^M& unus ^i futt in Teucrh^ Gf 

fer^vantiJUtmus aqui, Dh aliter 'vi/um. " ^/>i&^«j alfo was flainj 

** who was one of the mofl juft men amongft theTV^/^w, and 

•* a very ftrift preferver of equity j but the Gods maft be fiU>«* 

♦* mitted to." ViRo. 

> Virtutes ipfai invertfnmf* ? We turn even virtues intd^ 

4. I brightening 
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brightening their friends, undefervedfy and unmea^ 
^urably : and to idle companions and goffips it is 
.diverfioo, and what makes the principal part d[ 
their converfatioa °*, to rehcarfe the dwa£ters of 
men, dreit up out of their own dreams and itiven' 
fums. And bdide all this, the good or had repute 
of men depends in great meafure upon mean pto^ 
|de, who carry their ftories from family to family^ 
luid prc^g^be them very fait : like little infedis, 
frhich lay apace, and the lefs the f(^er. There are 
few, Tery few, who hare the opportunity and the 
infill and the ability to repreient things $ridy^. Be- 
fide the matters of &£bthemielyes there, are many 
fircumftainces which> before &ntence is palled, 
ought to be known and weighed, and yet fcarce 
ever can he known, but to the perfon iW»/i^ who 
is concemd. He may ha\re other views, and ano- 
ther fenfe of things, than his judges have : and 
what he underftands, what he feels, what he in^ 
tends, may be a fecret confined to his own breft. 
'A man may through bodily indifpofitions and 
faults in his conftitution, which it is not in hi$ 
.power to conredl) be fubjed to ft art;s and inadver^ 

rt^^at^fr^vthxdhJixiiSnut. « There is nothing fo delightful 
f to men, as prating about things that don*t belong to them, 
** efpccially if they are drawn into k by love or hatred, and 
'^ they are apt to conceal truth as they do moH; other things.'* 
Qk£g, Naz. 

n Therefore, with Socrates in Plat^ we ought not much to 
case what the multitude [o( woxxoij fay of us, «^^' ^> f* « iva(m 

mrsfi rSv ^iKaivf, ^ a^itmv, i tJi, ij aM h aXn^ia, « but what he fayS 

(* who can diilkguiih betwixt the juft and Ae unjuft, thconly 
^ one who is truth itfelf.'* 

tmies. 
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temiesy or obnoxious to jhares^ which he cannot b^ 
aware of; or through want of information or pro^ 
per helps he may labor under invinciile errors^ 
and ad as in the dark : in which cafes he may do 
things, which are in themfelves wrong, and yet 
be innocent, or at leaft rather tQ be pitied, thaQ 
jcenfured with feverity. Or pi^haps the -cmjurer^ 
potwithflanding this kind of me^ talk, as if they 
were infalUble, may be miftaken himielf in hi^ 
.ppinioii, and judge that to h^wrong^ which m 
truth is right °. Nothing more common than thi&. 
Ignorant and fuperftitious wretches .meafujce the 
^li^ons qilett^d ai^d ^hihfopbical men by the taV* 

o Or, *v. *v, he may judge that to be rights which is 'wrwjr 
This feems to be pretty much the cafe in that enumeration of 
good men, who fufferd, af. Cic. Cur duo Bciptones^ fortijffmof 
fcf Optimo s mrosy in Hij^ania Fdsnus ofprej/it ? Cur Maximus ex- 
tulitjilium confularemf Cur Marcellum Jinnikal interemity &c. 
f^ How did it come to pafs, that the Carthaginiimsovex^ew 
^* the two Scifio's in Spain, thofe brave and excellent men? 
^* How came Maximus to bury Kis fon, when he was fit to be 
•* a conful ? How came Hannibal to kill Marcellus ? t5fc.** 
For here they are reckond 6oni, " good," only becaufc ifiejr 
yfeTcJbrtes, ." valiant;" that is, becaufe they had been zea- 
lous and fuccefsful inflruments in conquering and deilroying 
them, who happend to be fo unfortunate as to be nei^ibours 
to the Romans, upon various pretences indeed, but in truth on!/ 
to inlarge their own territories. Is this to be good? Doth it de- 
ferve fuch a particular obfervation, that J. Maximus buried a 
fon, after he had been Conful too ? How doth it appear, that 
Marcellus vis^ a better man than Hannibd? Is it fuch a won- 
(ier, if they, who fpend their lives in flaughter, ffaould at lengdi 
^e flain themfelves ? If the mai^ permitted, more remaik$ 
might be made upon diis catalogue : as alfofome upon tkat^ 
which follows in th^ f;^e place, of others, qmhus improhis of*- 
"^iime evenit, " who, tho they were very bad men^ yet kajL 
If very good fprmne." 
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tie 6t their nurfes or illiterate parents and com^ 
panions, or by the faihion of the country : and 
people of differing religions judge and condemn 
each other by their own VSiSemfr ; when both of 
them cannot be in the right, and it is well if «- 
4ber of them are. To which may be added, that 
^e true characters of men muft chiefly depend 
upon the unfeen part of their lives ; fince the trueft 
and beft religion is moft private, and the greateft 
wickednefe endeavours to be fo p. Some are mo- 
deft, and hide their virtues : others hypocritical, 
and conceal their vices under (hews of fanftity, 
good nature, or fomething that is Jpecious. So tl^t 
it is many times hard to difcern, to which of the 
•two forts, the gcod or the l^ad^ a man ought to be 
^gg^^S3ittd. 2. It rarely happens, that we are com- 
petent judges of the good or had fortune of other 
people % That, which is difagreeable to one, is 
many times agreeable to another, or difagreeable 
in a lefs degree. The mifery accruing from any 
infliftion or bad circumftance of life is to be com- 
puted as in p. 53, 54 : or according to the refift-» 
^nce and capacity of bearing it, which it meets 

V Fit^e poftfcenia ctlanty " that part of life which they keep 
•* fccret from the world" (in Lucr,) may be aptly applied to 
the wicked. Multifamam^confdentiampaud<verentur. "Many 
** are afrdd of common report, but few (land in awe of their 
^< own confcienccs." Pliny jnn. 

^ Neq\ mala veihona, qua 'vulgus putat : muitiy qui conflict 
fari ad*verfis *videntury ieati ; ac pleriq; quanquam magnasper Qpes, 
tniferrimU ^c. « We are not to judge things to be good or 
'* bad, from the opmion which the vulgar have of them ; for 
" abundance of people are happy, who have many difficulties 
** to ftruggle with J. and a great many men are very miferable. 
I! though they be vciy rich." Jaczt vs. 

* ' with* 
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^vith. If one man can carry a weight of fovir or 
five hundred pounds as well as another can the 
weight of one hundred, by thefe different weights 
they will be equally loaded. And fo the feme po- 
verty or difgrace, the iame wounds, ^c. do not 
give the fame pain to all men. The apprehenfion 
of but a vein to be opend is worfe to fome, than 
the apparatus to an execution is to others : and a 
word may be more terrible and fenfible to tender 
natures, than a fword is to the fenfelefs^ or intrepid 
breed. The fame may be faid with refpeft to in- 
joyments : men have different tafts, and the uie cS 
the fame things does not beget equal pleafure in all* 
Befide, we fcarce ever know the whole cafe. We 
do not fee the inward (tings and fecret pains, which 
many of thofe men carry about them, whofe ex- 
/er»^/fplendor and flourifliing eftate is fo much ad- 
mired by beholders ' : nor perhaps fufficiently con- 

' Feiiciorem tuMecanatem putcu^ cut amoribus anxioy £ff «w- 

rofa uxoris quotidiana repudia deflenti, fimnus per Jymfboniarum 

cantuaiy ex longing bene refanantium^ quaritwr f Mero fe licet 

foplaty-'^ *, tarn <vigilahit in plumdf quam tile [Regultis] in cruccn 

'-^tit dubium \non\fity an eleQionefati datdjpluret Regulinafci^ 

quam Mecanates <velint, ** Do you think Mecanas was very 

happy, who was always follidtous about intrigues, and com- 

plaining of the refufals of an ill-natured wife, infomuch that 

^' he could have no other fleep, but what was procured by the 

^ agreeable found of foit mufic, at a diftaace. Tho he 

'' dozes himfelf with wine, — he will be as reftlefs in a bed o^ 

down, as [^Regulus) upon a gibbet. — So that there is no 

doubt, but if fate would put it to men's choice, there would 

more men choofe to be bom Regulus\ than Meaenai\^'* Sen. 

.Ifii^ quos profelicibus ajpicitis^ fi mn qua occurrunt^ fed qua let- 

tenty 'videritisy miferifunt, " Thofe men which you look upo» 

.*< to be happy, if you were to fee how different they are in 

•* private, from what they are in public, you would think 

If mifcrabk," Idem. ' 

' fidcyr 
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fider ihtjilent pleafures of a lower fortune, arifingi 
from temperance, moderate defires, eafy reflexi- 
ons, a confcioufnefs of knowledge and truth •, with 
other pleafures of the mindy much greater many 
times than thofe of the boijf •. Before one can pro^ 
nounce another happy or otherwife, he fhould 
know all the other's injoyments and all his fufFer- 
ings *. Many misfortunes are compenfated " hf 
fome larger indowments, or extraordinary felici- 
ties in other refpefts. But fuppofe the pleafures of 
ibme, and the fuffcrings of fome others, to be juft 
as they appear : Hill we know not the confequences 

^ Archimedes 9 having found the way of folving a problem 
{examinandiy an corona aurea pr or/us ej/et) (" ^i/zz. whether a 
** crown was made^of pure gold or no") ran in an ecftafy out 
«f the bath, crying Ei'>«»«, " I have found out a folution ;" biit 
whoever heard of a man, that after a luxurious meal, or the 
injoyment of a woman, ran out thus, crying out BlCp^iia, qr 
ii£^4^»jjc«, « I have glutted myfelf, I have injoyed her ?" Plut. 
* Fatis contraria fata rependens, " Balancing the lofs deter- 
mind by one fate, with the profpeft of good determind by 
another." Virg. See what P/iny writes oiAgrifpay the other 
great favorite and miniiler of Augufius^ whom he reckons to be 
the only inftance of felicity among them who were called 
Agrippa, h quoq; adnjerfa pedum <valetitdiney mi/era jwventa, e^— 
trcito a^o inter arma mortefquey — infelici terris fiirpe omni,-^ 
fraterea hre^itate a^iy^in tormentis adulteriorum conjugis, Jb" 
eeriq; pragra*vi fertvitio^ luijfe augur turn prapofieri natalisexi- 
Jtimatur. " He alfo by a difeafe in his feet, by a miferable 
youilg time, having (pent his years amongft arms and deaths 
—all his relations miferable upon earth, — befide, h\s life 
very fhort, — it was the general opinion, that what his unna- 
*• tural birth foreboded was fulfilled, in the torments he in- 
•^ dured by his wife's adulteries, and the cruel bondage of his 
" father-in-law." 

« '0^<iXf»w/i*«y«?^ep«KJltf8' ^rayetOiWv. « The lofs of hlS 

«» {Homer\) eyes was compenfated by the gift of fwcet hir- 
« mony," Hom. • \^ 

Of 
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tif them^. The pleafures of thofe men may lead 
to miferies greater than thofe of the latter, and te 
in reality the greater misfortune : and, again, the 
fuflferings of thefe may be preludes to focceeding 
advantages '. So that indeed we know not how to 
name thefe outward appearances of particular men, 
nor which to call happinefsj which the contrary ; 
unlefs we knew the inward fenfe of the perfon^ 
themfelves, all their true circumftances, and what 
will be hereafter confequent upon their prefent 
iuccefs or adverfity. 3. Men ought to beconfiderd 
as members of families, nations, mankind, the uni-* 
verfei from which they cannot be feparated : and 
then from the very condition of their being it will 
appear, that there muft be great inequalities y y 
chat the innocent cannot but be fometimes involv- 
ed in general calamities or puniihments, nor the 
guilty but Ihare in public prolperities * ; and that 
the good of the whole fociety or kind is to be re- 
garded preferably to the prefent pleafure of any 
individual^ if they happen to clafti *. Laftly^ if the 

^ Zem reckond he made a good voyage, \^hen he was ihip* 
Wracked. Dice. L. 

^ If a good man labors under poverty, iicknefs, or the like, 

^ iytAiif n rtXturitTtt, ^Sm h ij avnbanm, ** it muft end in fome^ 

** thing that is good, either in his life-time or after death i^ 
for how can he be negleded of God, who ftadies according 
to his poor abilities to be like Him ? Plato. 

y Who blames a drama, becaufe all the perfons are not he^ 
foes? Plot. 

« nn nnK \ir^ abiyn. « We muft judge of the worlds 
*' accp^g to what itis as to the ^eateftpart.'* Abarb. &f 
taj. 

■* part is made for the fake of the whole, and not the whole 
if fer the fake of the part." Plato. 

/ Ijirtuous 
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virtuous man has undergone more in tbi^ Ufe^ than 
it would be reafonable He ftioulji fuflfer, if there was 
. no other \ yjCtthofefufFeringsm^y notbe unreafon- 
jible, if there is another. For^thcjF'naay be made 
up to him by fuch injoyments, as it would be rea- * 
fonable for him to prefer, even with thofc previ- ^ 
ous mortifications, before the pleafuics*of this life , 
with the lofs of them. And moreover, fometimes 
the otdy way to the fidicities of a better itate may 
lie through dark and difficult pafies, <lifcipline to 
fome men being neceffary, tp bring them to refleft, 
and to force them intp fuch methods as may pro- 
duce in them proper improvements j fuch, as o- 
therwife and of themfelyes they yrould never have 
fain into. On the other fide, if vitious and wicked 
men do profper and make a figure ; yet it is pofli- ' 
ble their fufFerings hereafter may be fuch, as that 
the excefsof them above their paft injoyments may 
be equal to the juft muUl of their villanies afid • 
wickednefs. And further, their worldly pleafiares 
(which muft be fuppofed to be fuch as arc not phi- 
Jofbphical, or moderated and governd by reafon 
•and habits of virtue) being apt to fill the mind, 
arid ingrofs the whole man, and by that means to 
exclude almoft all right reflexions, with the proper 
applications of them, may be the very caiifes of 
their ruin ; whilft they leave them under fuch de- 
fefts at the end of their days y as we ftiall fee after-' 
ward tend to unhappinefs. 

If what is objefted be in many inftances true, 
this only infers the neceffity of a future ftate : that 
is, if good and bad men are not refpedtively treat- 
ed according to reafon in this life^ they may yet be 
fo treated, if this m^ another to follow be takeiv 
.^ . ? together 
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together into the account ^. And perhaps it is (as 
I have been always apt to think) in order to con- 
vince us of the certainty of a future ftate, that in- 
ftances of that kind have been fb numerous. For he 
muft not only be guilty of blafphemy, but re- 
duced to the greateft abfurdity, who, rather than. 
he will own thef^e is fuch a ftate, is forced to make 
God an unreafohabte Being ^ t which I think a- 
mounts to a ftrong demonftration, that there is one* 
But of that more hereafter. 

XJX. If we would behave ourfelves as being what 
we cannot but be fenjible we are^ towards GOD as 
icing what He is according to the foregoing propoji^ 
tions\ or, if we would endeavour to behave ourfelves 
towards him according to truths we muji obferve thefe 
following and the like particulars. 

I. JVe muft not pretend to reprefent Him by any 
piSlure or image whatfoever ^. Becaufe this is flatly 

^ Divine providence and the immortality of the foul muft 

ftand and fall together. •®«T«pov ax Irtv a.-no\i<mtv avaipuvra barspov, 

*' . liF you take away the.one, the other will foUaw." Plut. 

wra, f4,n dya^lv sTvai >j tiKaiov, « It is the fame thing to think there 
*' is lit) God, or if there be one, that he does not govern the 
" world ; or if he does govern it, he is not a good and juft 
<« governor." Hierocl. 

d Sure no body ever did /» rW/(y pretend to do this. Ac- 
cording to Diog. L. the Egyptians fet up AyaXfxalu^ « fome or- 
** namqnts," in their temples, 'rS f^h slHvai rh ra @tu\uo^<p^v : for 
that very reafon, becaufe they did not knovy his ihape ; or, how 
to reprefent Him. Their images feem to have been fymbol^ 
or hieroglyphics, expreffing fomething of their fenfe or opinion 
concerning Him. ForyasrMaiiM^nides obferves, no man ever 
did or ever will wor(hip an idol, made of metal, flone, or 
wood^ as that Being who made heaven and earth. 
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to deny his incorporeity, incomprehenfible nature^ 

. 2, We ought to he fo far from doing tbis^ that 
even the language tsoe ufe^ when we fpeak of Hinty 
and efpecialfyof Hisfofitive nature and ejfential pro- 
perties^ ought not only to be chofen with the utmojt 
care J hut aljh to he underflood in the fublimeji fenfe: 
and the fame is true with refpeS to our thoughts^ 
fmt. mutand ^. Or thus : we muft endeavour to 
think 2xA fpeak of Him in the moft reverent terms 
and moft proper manner we are able s ; keeping 
withal this general conclufion, and as it were ha- 
bitual reflexion in our minds^ that, tho we do the 
beft we can, He is ftill fomething above all our 
conceptions ; and defiring, that our faint expreflions 
may be tak^n as aiming at ^, higher and mort pro^ 
portionable meaning. To do otherwife implies not 
only, that His mode of cxiftence and eflential at- 
tributes are comprehenlible by us, but alfo (which 
is more) that our words and phrafes, taken from 

^ Non eft titdfiumy quin religio nulla fit j uhicunq\ fimulachrum 
gft, ** Without doabt th^re can be no true religion, where there 
** are any images," Lact. 

ifyov TO Talc inoieuf rag ofta-K^a-ag ^avraa-Ltg riXnciupy^o-eu wg ^iXti, ^$i 
^ ra,g f vvoi^j afAaprUg fA.h eog ^avrao-Ug dirXSg, aXX* tig ipya Iv -^^XJ' yw- 

fAtva^Uaiov^ipma^a^, « For as, when any thing is done by the 
** body, it is done grofsly, fo, when any thing is done by the 
** foul, it is done according to its awn will, and by fuch repre- 
** fentations as are agreeable to it's thoughts ; wherefore it is 
** but reafonable to think, that fins in our thoughts are not 
** mere imaginations only, but works really done in the foul.** 
St Basil. 

s eBovpiiroSg aTtavIa vouyrgg, << To think nothing but what i& 
** worthy of God." St Chrys* 

among; 

' ' 4- 
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among ourfelves ^ and the objefts 6f oUr faculties^ 
Mre adequate expteffions of them : contrary to truth. 
To explain myfelf by a few inftances. When 
-We afcribe mercy to God, or implore His mercy ^ it 
;nuft not be underftood to be mercy like that, 
which is called compajjion in us. For tho this be a 
very diftinguiftiing affeftion in human nature ', 
to which we are made fiibjeft for good realbns, 
the conftitution of the world and circumftances 
<£ our prefent ftate making it neceflary for us to 
€ompaffionate each.the fufferings of another ; yet it 
is accompanied vmh uneajinefs^ and muft therefore 
not be afcribed ftqiSUy to God in that fenfe^ in 
.which it is ufed when- afcribed to ourfelves. It 
perhaps may not be ^mifs to call it Divine mercy ^ 
or the like ; to diftijrtguifli it : and to fliew, that 
we mean fomething, which, tho in our low way 
of Ipeaking and by way of analogy we call it by 
the fame name, is yet in the perfeft nature of God 
very different. Or we may confider it in general 
as the manner, in which God refpeSls, poor fuppli- 
-ants and proper objefts for their good. For cer- 
tainly the refpeS or relation, which lies between 
,God, confiderd as 2in unchangeable Being, and one 

' ^ We nfe them (and fpeak, as the Jenxjs every where incul- 
cate, D*Ti4 *3Q pu^^D, f* according to the language of men") 

only ^V9fl» olnjUttq 'orfQaTtyo^Us'-'-rA ovS/xara waf h/^Xf dyaTru/xBVA ^s- 

ra<pifcv!t<:, *« for want of proper words, — we convert our fa- 
** vourite words into metaphors." Plot. 

i MoHiJJima corda Humano gemri dare fe natura fatetUr^ 
^uee Uichrymas dedity hac nofiri pars optima fenfu{,^eparat hoc 
nos a grege mutorum, i^c. " Nature confeffes that fhe has 
" given to mankind hearts that are very foft (and eafyto be 
" affe^ed). She has given them tears, which are the beft part 
-" of our fehfes— for thefe diftinguifh us from brute creatures''* 
Jvv. 

: /P 2 - that 
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that is humble and fupplicates and endeavours t<5 
qualify hin^felf for mercy, cannot be tht fame with 
that, which lies between the fame unchangeable 
God and one that is obftinatc, and will not fupplr- 
cate, or endeavour to qualify himfeif ^ : that is, 
the fame thing, or Being, cannot refped: oppofipe 
and contradiSlory charafters in the fame manner ^ 
him who does behave himfeif as before, and him 
who does not. Therefore when we apply to the 
mercy of God, and beg of him to pity our infir- 
mities and wants, the defigti is not to move His 
affe£lions^ as good fpeal<.ers move their auditors by 
the pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars 
theirs by importunities an^ tears ; but to exprefe 
our own fenfe of ourfelvcs and circumftances in 
fuch a manner, as may render us more capable of 
the emanations of Divine goodnefs, and jit to re- 
ceive fuch inftances of His beneficence, as to us 
may feem to be the efFe<5ts of compaffion^ tho they 
proceed not from any alteration in the Deity. For 
it may be, and no doubt is agreeable to perfe6t 
reafon always and without alteration^ that he, who 
kbors under a fenfe of his own defefts, honeftly 
trfes his beft endeavours to mend what is amifs, 
and (among other things) flies for relief to Him, 
upon whom his being and all that he has do dcr- 
pend, Ihould have many things granted him^ 
which are not given to the carelefs, obdurate, un- 
^Jking ^ part of mankind ; tho his expreflions and 

^ The ratio of G to M+q is diiFerent from that of G to 
M--q : and yet G remains unalterd. . 

^tog ; " Why fhould God, who is in his own nature beneficent, 
** give any thing to a being whofe appetites are in his own 
*< power, if he does not aik it ?" Hierocl. 

" ; . manner 
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tnanner of addrefs, with all his care^ are ftill in- 
adequate^ and below the Divine nature. In fhort, 
•by our applications we cannot pretend to produce 
any alteration in the Deity, but by an alteration 
•in ourfelves we may alter the relation or refpeft 
lying between him and us. ^ 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His 
attributes of mercy ^ j^fiice^ Sec, cannot be as we 
conceive them : becaufe in him they are one. Per- 
haps they may more properly be called together 
Divine reafon : which, as it exerts itfelf upon this 
or that occafion, is by us variaujly denominated. 

Here it muft not be forgot, that mercy or mer- 
cies are many times taken for advantages or bene- 
fits injoyd by us : and then they are frcperly a- 
fcribed to God, from whom they proceed as the 
efFefts of His beneficence and providence. 

When w« Ipeak of the knowledge of God, we 
muft not mean, that He knows things in the way 
that we do : that any intention or operation of His 
.mind is requifite to produce it : that He appre- 
hmds things by any impreflions made upon Him : 
,that He reafons by the help of ideas : or even that 
-the knowledge, whicb in us ismoft intuitive and 
immediate J does in any degree come up to the mode 
\n which He knows things. We muft rather in- 
tend, in general, that there is nothing, of which He 
as, or can be ignorant : which has been faid already \ 
and is, I am afraid, as much as we CdXifafely fay. 

When glory ^ honor ^ praife ^ are given to God ; 
or He is faid to do any thing for His own glory ^ or 

we 

;* thing greater and better, than praife, belongs to that which 
c - P 3 "is 
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we to propofe the glory of His name in what we 
do ; thofe words ftiould not be taken as (landing 
for that kind of glory and applaufe, which is &> in- 
duftrioufly fought, and capricioufly ^ diftributed 
^mong us mortals,' and which I will take this op- 
portunity to handle a little more largely y in order 
to give here a fpecimen of the world, and fave 
that trouble in another place. Among us fome are 
celebrated for fmall matters, cither through the ig- 
norance of the multitude, the partiality of a fac-r 
tion, the advantage of great friendlhips, the ufuaj 
deference paid to men in eminent ftations, or mere 
good luck ^^ ; and others for atchievingy«ri& things^ 
as if they were duly weighed^ and people werq 
not imppfed upon by falfe notions^ firft introduced 
in barbarous times, and fince polilhd and brought 
into falhion by hiftorians, poets, and flatterers^ 
would appear rather to be a difgrace to favages 
than any recommendation of rational and civilized 
nauires. Strength, and courage, apd beauty, and 
parts, and birth are foUowd with encomiums and 
honors, which, tho they may be the felicities and 
privileges of the pofleflbrs, cannot be their merit^ 
whp received them gratis^ and contributed n^-i 

f is pcrfedlly good." Therefore o 0«off i riyoAh, « Go4 and 
** perfed gpodnefs" are above pj;aife. Arist. ot th? ^wc I^**- 
vSvTSff ytxdioiiWty, hfMv avrtig l^ia-Smq, ** They who praife the Gods, 
** make themfelves ridicalous, for that is to equal them with 
f* ourfelves." Andron. Rho. 

n CkotTy only a fongfter [«2raf], had a ftatue at Thekesy kept 
as facred, ^hep Pindar himfelf had none. See the ftory in ^- 
then^em. 

« What ^enecp. fays of Aiexander, is true of many an other, 
heroe : fro <uirtute erat felix Ummtasy " that his fuccefsful 
*f j-alhnefs was efteemd virtue.". j 
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thing P themfelves toward the acquifition of them : 
whilft real virtue and induftry (which, even when 
ijnfuccefsful, or oppreft by ill health or uukind 
fortune, give the trueft title to praife) lie difregard- 
ed. Third after glory, when that is defired mere- 
ly for its own fake, is founded in ambition and va- 
suty 1 : the thing itfelf is but a dream^ and imagi- 
jiation ; fince, according to the differing humors 
and ientiments of nations and ages, the fame thing 
xn^yhecithtr glorious or inglmous: the effeil of it, 
confiderd ftill by itfelf, is neither more health, 
nor eftate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who 
has it ; or if that be any thing, it is but what mufi 
<eafe when the man ' dies : and, after all, as it lives 
but in the breath of the people, a little fly envy or 
a new turn of things extinguifhes it % or perhaps 
it goes quite out of itfelf ^ Men pleafe themfelves 
with notions of immortality^ and fancy a perpetu- 
ity of fame fecured to themfelves by books and 
teflimonies of hiflorians : but, alas ! it is a flupid 
delufion, when they imagin themfelves prefenty 

P Tumes alto Dn^orum /anguine^ ianquam Feceris ipfe aliquidy 
fcff . " You pufFyourfclf up, becaufe you are of the noble blood 
*• of the Drufi'y as if you had done fome (great) thing your- 
•* felf." Juv. 

Q Gloria quant oHbet quid erity fi ghriatantum eft ? "What 
" iignifies the higheft degree of glory, if it be only mere glo- 
« ry ?" Juv. 

' n?yi -)n?3i *n ovn nnpn nnoi jkd dvh. « To-day 

" here, and to>morrow in th^ grave \ now a man, and then a 

^ worm." S. Hhas. 

f KTfl|i*« o-^y^ffirArw. *« A vcry uncertain pofleffiwi." Ph. Jud, 
t Even the ^cat pyramid in Egypt, tho it fBll remains, hath 

not been able to preferve the true name of its builder ; which is 

Joft, one may juMy wonder how. 

P 4 and 
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and injoying that fame at the reading of their 
ftofy after their death. And, befide, in reality 
the man is not known ever the rnore to pofterity, 
becaufe his name is tranfmitted to them : he 
doth not live, becaufe his name does. When it 
is faid, y. Cuefar fubdued Gaul^ beat Pompey, 
changed the Roman commonwealth into a monar- 
chy, ^c, it is the fame thing, as to fay, the con- 
queror of P^;wp^, &c. '^zs>C<efar: that is, Cuefar 
. and the conqueror of Pompey are the fame thing 5 
and Ca:far is as much known by the one defigna- 
tion as by the other. The amount then is only 
this : that the conqueror of Pompey conquerd Pom- 
pey ; or fome body conquerd Pompey •, or rather, 
fince Pompey is as little known now as Cafar^ fome 
body conquerd fome iody "" . Such a poor iujinefsh 
this boafted immortality ^ : and fuch, as has been 
here defcribed, is the thing called glory among us ! 
The notion of it may ferve to excite them, who 
having abilities to ferve their country in time of 
real danger, or want, or to do fome other good, 
have yet not philofophy enough to do this upon 
principles of virtue, or to fee through the glories 
of the world ( juft as we excite children by praijing 
them -, and as we fee many good inventions and 
improvements proceed from emulation and vani- 

U Ta ovofjutra rm <araXai troXirvjuvnT«v v?y rpovrov viva yKue-ff^fJMriL l^u 

*' The names of thofe, who in former tim^s were very much 
.*^ celebrated, are now fome way or otiier become quite obfo- 
** lete." M. Anton. 

p^tC'A r^^vri^o/Jkivm, ^ uk sl^orw/ »^f iavrSg, &te ys tov w^oiraXai rs&vtiXOTx. 

♦' The longeft fame amongft pofterity is but fhort, by reafon 
*' of the quick fuccelfion by poor mortals dying, who know 
*' neither themfclvcs, nor any that died fome time ago." //. 

i ■ - ty): 
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ty) : but to difcerning ri#n ^i%fame is mere air, 
and the next remove from nothing ^ ; what they 
-defpife, if not fhun. I think there are two confide- 
rations, which may juftify a defire oH fome glory 
or honor : and fcarce more. When men have per- 
formd any virtuous adtions, or fuch as fit ealy 
upon their memories, it is a reafonable pleafure t» 
have the teftimony of the world added to that of 
their own confciences, that they have done well y r 
and more than that, if the reputation acquired by 
any qualification or adion may produce a man any 
r^^/ comfort or advantage (if it be only protedioa 
from the infolencies and injuftice of mankind ; or 
if it enables him to do by his authority more good 
to others), to have this privilege muft be a great 
-fatisfaftion, and what a wife andgood man maybe 
allowd, as he has opportunity, to propofe to him- 
ielf But then he propofes it no farther than it may 
be ufeful: and it can be no farther ufeful than he 
"Wants it. So that, upon the whole, glory^ praife^ 
and the like, are either mere vanity ^ or only valu- 
able in proportion to our defeSs and wants. If thtn 
thofe words are underftood according to the im- 
port and value they have among men^ how dares 
any one think, that the Supreme being can pro- 
pofe fuch a mean end to Himfelf j^ our praifes? 
He can neither want^ nor value them. Alexander^ 

* Expends Hanmhakm : quot lihras In duce fummo Inrvenies ? 
^* Weigh Hannibal in the fcales, and fee how many poimda 
^* there remain of that great commander.^' Juv. 

SKA^ov r£v Xsyofjtivoov mpoa-ov iavrM* t3 W vvsg tyro, aXXoTptev, XiL 

^* Praifes may be borne, fo long as the perfon praifed knows 
** that all the things which are faid belong to him, but all, that 
« is beyond this, is nothing to the purpofe." Lucian: 

• . ^ according 
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according to his tafte ©fallings, it may well be fup* 
pofed would have been proud to have heard that 
he lliould be the fubjeft of fome fecond Homer % 
in wliofe ftieets his name might be imbalmed /cm: 
ages to come ; or to have been celebrated at Athem^ 
]the mother of fo many wits and captains : but fure 
ivtn be^ with all his vanity, could not propofe to 
himfclf as the ^nd of all his fatigues and dangers 
^nly to be praifed by children^ or rather by worms 
and infeSis^ if they were capable of Ihewing, fome 
faint fenfe of his ^rtf/j/«?/}*. And yeit how far fliort 
IS tMs comparifon ! In conclufion therefore, tho 
men have been accuftomd to fpeak of the Deity 
in terms taken from princes^ and fuch things as 
they have, in their weaknefs, admired; thp thefe 
are now incorporated into the language of Di- 
vines -, and tho, confidering what defeds there are 
in our ways of thinking and fpeaking, we cannot 
well part with them all : yet we muft remember to 
exalt the fenfe of them^, or annex Ibme mental qua- 
lification lo. the ufe of them. As, if God be faid 
to do things for His own glory, the meaning I 
humbly conceive muft be, that the tranfcendent e>s- 
cellence of His nature may be coUofted from the 
form of the' world ^d adminiftration of things in 
§t ; where there occur fuch marks of inexpreflible, 
wifdom and power, that He needed not to have 
given us greater^ had Hd only intended His own 

yaXuKnfuiL^ sti;;j^8. « He cfteeiiid hiiii {Jchtllts) happy, bd- 
'* caufe he had a faithful friend while living, and one that 
^* celebrated him highly after h« was dead." Plut. 

a As Pfaphon was celebrated by the hirdsy iinging Miy*? &so^ 
^^Wi " Tfaphotth a gre^tGod." M. Tyr. 

glory ; 
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j^kry : or fomething tx) this purpofc. Or if the glo* 
jry of what we do, be afcribed to Him •, by this muft 
be fignified, that no glory is due to us, who have 
popower?, but what originally depend upon Him ; 
and that we defire therefore to acknowledge Him 
to be the true author of all that, which is Imdal^k 
in us ^. 

When we thank God for any deliverance or in- 
joymcnt, this muft not be fo underftood, as if He 
coujd value Himfelf upon our ceremotdous acknGw-- 
kdgments^ or wanted complements, or any return 
from us. // is rather a profeffion of the fenfe we 
have of our wants and defeds, of the beneficence 
of His nature, and the greatnefs or feafonablenefe 
of the mercies received : an effort of a poor de^ 
pendent being, who defires to own things, as far 
as he is able, to be what th^ are ^ ; and efpecially 
to beget in himfelf fuch a difpofition of mind, m 
Jie ought to have towards his Almighty henefaSioK 

When we are iaid to htfervants ofGody or to 
ferue Him, or do Him fervice^ thefe phrafes are 
not to be taken as when one man is faid to be fer* 
vant of another y or to do him fervice. For here it 
^niplips the dping of fomething, which is ufeful and 

^ Hontfribus auSlt — 0tm dits gratias agimus^ turn nihil koftrof 
faudi ajfumftum arbitratnur* ^* When honors arc heaped* upt 
f* on us — and we return thanks to the Gods, we do not then 
** take any of the pierit to ourfelvest" Cic. "ort wlya^h wpar- 
ftig tU ©soy ivawe^vi. " Whep you do any good thing, aforibe 
?« it to God." A faying of Bias ap. Diog, Z. 

c Et yaj 1^ f4.li ^vafxt^a xar a^iav worl rSro ^o;H^ai,— «XX' ^flWff Twy 
xaVi KyafAiy di(tv6y,x(iv Bv^tt^iciav tUctiov av ««, <* for tho WC CannOt 

*f dp the thing as it ought to be done yet it is but juft 

^* and fit that we offer up our thankfgiving, fo far as is in our 
f power.'' Chryj, 

beneficial 
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ienefidal to the man who is ferved, and what hee 

wants J or fancies he wants : biit nothing of 'ut^ant 

can be fuppofcd in God, nor can we any way be 

profitable or ferviceable to Him. To ferve Hitm 

therefore muft rather he to worjhip or adore Hini 

Xpf .which fomething by and by). And thus that 

word in another language, of which our ferve^is 

hut the tranllation, is frequently ufed : as to ferve 

a graven ^ image ^ is to worjhip the image •, but can- 

Jiot fignify the doing of any thing, which may be 

ferviceable or ufeful to the dead ftone. Or to ferve 

God may be underftood in a fenfe fomething like 

that : Serve the lang, of Babylon ^. For they were 

laid to ferve the king of Babylon^ who ownd his 

authority, and lived according to his laws, tho 

they did nothing, nor had any thing perhaps, which 

could be particularly ferviceable to him: and fo 

.they may be faid to ferve God^ or to be His fer-- 

vantSy who Hve in a continual fenfe of His (orc- 

.raign nature and power over them, and endeavour 

to conform themfelves to the laws which He. has 

impofed upon them ^. In thefe fenfes we pray, that 

we may live to ferve Him : that is, we pray, that 

we may live to worlhip Him, and praftife thqle 

d tzD'^niy vn CDn*b*OD dk: ^dd nnir Vd, " ail they 

« who ferve images, are worfliippers of images," isfjtm.f^^ 
Deut. xii. memion is made of the places, CDUf M2}^ 'IWii 
'Ul D*un> ** where the nations fcrved their images, ^c^* 
in the Chaldeeparaphrafe\X,\s> faid in'^D, " worfhipped them ;" 
and in the Septuagint it is faid Vkarfwa-xv, « worfhipped them** 
(in the eeclefiaftical fenfe) aiid the fame in the Vulgar Latin. 
« ^nn -|^D DN nn^;. " Serve the king of Bahylonr 
^ Plato applies the vfoxd. ferve even to the laws themfelves 
in that phr^e, wiz* hiKtmv t^Xq nfAm^^ « to ferve the laws." 
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laws of reafon and virtue, to which rational na- 
tures are by Him fubjefted s. 

Many more reflexions might be made upon epi-* 
thetsQXid ways of /peaking^ introduced by cuftom, 
from rude antiquity, or by neceflity following front 
tile jiarrownefs either of men's minds, or their lan- 
guage. It is plain, that love^ anger ^ hands^ eyes^ 
&c. when afcribed to God, cannot import fuch 
bodily parts or pafflons- as are found in us. Even 
the pronouns, my^ tiy^ his (as His people. His 
houfe, (ffc.) require much temper in the ufe of 
•tiiem^. 

3^. fPe Jhall find ourfehes bound to worjhip Hintj 
in the beft manner we can. For by worfiiipping Him I 
I mean nothing but owning Him to be what He, I 
is^ and ourfelves to be what we are, by fome more 
folemn and proper adt : that is, by addreffing our- 
felves as His dependents to Him as the Supreme, 
caufe, and Governor of the world, with acknowledg- 
ments of what we injoy, petitions for what we 
really want, or He knows to be convenient for us \ 

and 

*' more to Him, than to one whom we freely acknowledge to 

** have the dominion over us." Ph. Jud. 

, b . }>n' !?'3tt?D. « The wife will underftand.'* 

> Care muft be taken how we pray, left we fhould aik what 

may be hurtful to us. Ovxivv ^oKiT -aroXX^f •arpofxn^iUt: yg 'W^Qa-h7cr^ai, 
©Trfcf futij Xfta-n rif avrov tv^of^iv^ fA.iya\it Kaah., ioxSv ^ etya^a, ** for 

*' there feems to be need of great prudence, left a man, by 
not rightly underftanding himfelf, fhould alk for fuch things 
as he imagins to be good for him, but which are indeed 
great evils." Plato. E^ertere domos totasy optantibus ifJtSy 
Dtfacilesy ^c. " the Gods who are ready (to grant men's 
*• petitions) have overthrown whole houfes, at the requeft of 
H the owners, &fr." is a Poet's obfervation. The author of 
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and the like* As if, ex. gr. I fhould in fome hum- 
ble and compofed manner ^ pray to that jllmigbty 
heing^ uponfvbom depends the exigence of the worlds 
und by wbofe providence I have been preferved to this 
moment^ andinjofd many undeferved advantages, that 
He would gracioujiy accept ny grateful fenfe and ac- 
knowledgments of all His beneficence toward me: that 
be would deliver mefpm the evil confequences of all 
wy tranfgr^iom and follies : that He would indue me 
with fuch difpq/ftions and powers, as may carry me 
innocently find fafely through all future trials \ and 
may inable me upon all occafions to behave my f elf con- 
formably to the laws of reafon, pioujly, and wifely : 
that He would fuffer no being to injure me, no mif- 
fortune to befall me, nor me to hurt my f elf by any er- 
ror or mifconduSt of my own : that He would vouch- 
fafe me clear and diftinSl perceptions of things ; with 
fo much health andprofperity, as may be good for me: 
that I may at leaft pafs my time in peace, with con- 
tentment, and tranquillity of mind: and that, booing 
faithfully difchargedmy duty to my family and friends, 
and endeavour d to improve my f elf in virtuous habits 
and ufeful knowledge, I may at laji make a decent and 
happy exit, and then find myfelfinfome better ft ate. 
Not to do this, or fomething like it, will certainly 
fall among thofe criminal omijfions mentiond feft, I. . 

. S. Hhaf, adds, that we fliould not pray for that n'it^DK *iW 

r\wvh» or i^aion *dd nwv^ \*\ki2;, or n^n m*^tv» or n wtt^ 

tzh^V M3;:;a D3 r\"'2\>r]y « which is not poffible to be done, or 
** which cannot be done according to the courfe of nature, or 
« which is not fit to be done, or that the holy Being (God) 
« fliould work a miracle and alter the world." 

^ rhvr:f> >lh noo^ 'Vy. *« With my eyes downward, 
" and my heart lifted up." _, ; 

prop* 
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prop. V. For never to acknowledge the injoy- 
ments and privileges we have received, and hold 
of God, is in efFedt to deny that we receive them 
from Him ; not to apply to Him for what we 
want is to deny^ either our wants, or His power of 
helping us -, and fo on : all contrary to truth ^ 

It muft ever be ownd,. that no worfhip can be 
proportionable to the Divine nature and perfec- 
tions J but yet that we are obliged to do what we 
can : therefore I added thofe words in the beft man^ 
ntr we can. And it muft be acknowledged fur- 
ther, that thofe words do not oblige us to be aU 
ways at our devotions neither "*. For as in the 
worlhip of God we own Him to be what He isy 
fo muft we do this as not denying ourfelves to be 
what we are : beings i>ot capable of bearing con- 
tinual intention of mind ; beings^ that are incom- 
pafled with many wants^ which by^the conftitution 
of our nature require to be fupplied, not without 
tare and aSivity joind to our prayers ; beings, that 
are made for. many harmlefs injcyments ; beings, 
that have matrf offices to perform one for another ; 
and beings, in whom, all things confiderd,it would 

1 nmnyfinp nynon ^iy— nbDnn. " Prayer is x 

« branch of providence Ihading us." Albo. J'DKD ^3 
")D) )b ^^yiD n'^DnnW J'DX^ nmir^nn. « He that believes 
•* in providence, muft believe that prayer is profitable ta 
•*-him." Id. 

n» Like thofe 'Ait«,ujjr*J " wakeful people" 2X.Confiantimple 
particularly, who continued divine fervice night and day lAjith- 
out intermijjion. Or iht Mefalians perhaps (l'^KD> e«X*^«0» 
** (praying people") who placed (or pretended to place) all 
religion in prayer, f^^w a-xo^^ieiv rn 'arfoa-iv^ wfoa-yoi^fxivoi^ " and 
^^ fo managed themfelves, as^ never to be at leifure for any 
^ thing elfe but prayer." V. Suic.' 

be 
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be lefs refpetl to be conftandy in the formal a£k erf" 
devotion, than it is to addrefs ourfelves to Him 
with prepared minds, at certain times, or upon 
cert2un occafions* To be always thus ingaged, if 
it could be, would be to make God wbaf He is not : 
finice it feems to fuppofe, that He wants it and 
we merit of Him by it ; or that He is bound to 
give what we alk, without our endeavouring ; or, 
at leail, that He is a Being obnoxious to importu- 
nity and teafing* For thcfe reafons I have alfo \ik 
the explication of my meaning inferted that Hmi- 
tation, byfmefolemn and proper aS. 

Tho every man knows beft his own opportuni- 
ties and circumftances, and therefore may be molt 
able to judge for himfelf, how he may befi per- 
form this duty -, yet in general it may be faid, that 
to the doing of it folemnly and in the beft manner 
we can thefe things are required : an intent mind % 
proper times and places y a proper /<?rm of words, 
and a proper pofture. For if the mind be abfent, or 
attends not to what is laid, it is not the man that 
prays : this is only as it were the noife of a ma- 
chine, which is put intp motion indeed, but with- 
out any confcioufnefs of its own aft. To repeat 
one's prayers with moving lipsy but alienated 
thought Sy is not to pray in the befi manner we can : 
becaufe it is not in a manner agreeable to what wc 
are, or to truth. For this is to do it only as /peak-- 
ingy and not as thinking beings. 

« n^Dn nrx nailDn'ni'Kli:^ H^DD^D. « If a prayer is not 
*' performdwith eameftnefs, it is no prayer." Maim. n^DDn 
3V3 n>lVn. " A prayer fufpended in the mind." S. Hhas. 
dnd the like every where. 
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tJpoh this account it will be certain, that alt 
times and places cannot be equally proper °. Some 
times are ingroffed by the bufinefs of life ^ arid fome 
places li^ expofcd to interrlipftions. Thbfe of re- 
ireat 2x\AJilence ought to be fought, and, as far as 
fairly it may be,, contrived. Arid for tHi^ further 
reafon, becaufe the farther we are removed from 
the nbticfe of others, the clearer we ftand of all of- 
ientation : that is, the more we do it upon the fcore 
of truth and duty ; arid this is agairi^ the more 
truly and dutifully wfe dd it. 

Our next care is a jprbptrform of words. All 
prayer muft either be vocal, or mental. Now even 
that which is called mental can fcarce be made 
without words p, or foriiething equivalent \ (I be- 
lieve, 



•^ 1" his in general is tmc : nbtwithftandirig which I do hot 
deny but there may be occaiio|iC when «W» ««»^«5i* t^w^, (i^l If*- 

vo^^u iuufSi' dXka Kuv ySvaret /*n itX/vuc, — ^i^yotay Js fwyov svi^^h ^spfAhv, 
t3 «■»» «MrBpTiflr«f tSc i^X^i* i^'r* ^ ywa7K» «Xa*aTijy iM,rij(tt(rav ^ Itrttf- 
yScay ayaCxi^'At tU "^of Spaydv t? hawM, ^ xaXio'eii /usta KfiffASrnt^ row 
^t6t* t^fo % av^fooTTov iU dyofav iixQetKhovra. j^ Jtad*' iamov /Sa^'^ovra iv^AC 

wotiX^^M iKTtysTf, xx. « the place is no hindrance, nor the tim6 
** any interruption. — let him fhew a fervent afFedion of mind, 
** for this is the perfedUon of prayer ; and a woman, even 
'^ whilH fhe is fpinning or weaving, may in her thoughts look 
^ op to heaven and call upon God with fervency ; and a man 

as he is going to market, and walking by himfelf, may pray 

very intentively." S. Chrys. 

x6yn ra wfoq Toy 5«oy. " Words are the interpreters of ouf 
*.* thoughts to men, and we alfo make known our thoughts to 
« God by words," Ph. Jud. 

Q Cogitation itfelf, according to P/ato, is vi kind of fpeecK 
•f the mind« for he calls v ^'»w8r<r&«« (cogitation) ** or think- 

*' ing," ^yotf w »inh flrpoc airrhv h -^^x*^ ^ii^i§^rat, wnfi £y m ff-Horr^^' 

m fhe la^guag<^ by which tht foul explains itfelf to itfelf^ 
* ' Q^ '' what 
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lieve, that even the deaf and dumb form to them- 
felves fome kind of language : I mean fomething,* 
which fupplies the room of language. ) For thoughts 
in their naked ftate, Mevefted of all words, and 
taken merely by tbemfelves^ are fuch fubtle and fleet' 
ing things, as are fcarce capable of making any 
appearance in the mind j at lead of being detaind, 
compared together, and ranged into fentences. If a 
fentence may be fo made up of fenfible ideas as tor 
fubfift in the mind by the help of thofe images 
which remain in the phantafy, after the manner of 
a fentence expreft in pictures ^ or by hieroglyphics : 
yet fuch a fentence mufl be very imperfect, through 
the want of grammatical inflexions, particles, and 
other additions neceflary to modify and conneft 
the ideas, of which (particles, fcfr.) there can be no 
images ' ; and indeed little more than a fet of dif- 
jointed conceptions, fcarce exhibiting any fenfe 
without the afliltance of language to fill up the 
blanks : and befide that, a prayer cannot be made 
CAit of fuch fentences as thofe. It is by the help of 
words J at leafl: in great meafurc, that we even rea-r 
fon and difcourfe within ourfelves, as well as com- 
municate our thoughts and difcourfe with others : 
and if any one obferves himfelf well, he will find, 
that he thinksy as well as fpeaks in fome language^ 

** when it confiders any thing.'* And fo TloHnus^ *ol» t«w xo*- 
y^fdfAtf^a t& Iv 4-!^?, « the vocal words are an» imitation of 
•* thofe of the foul." 

» Multafunt *verha^ qua^ quafi articuUy cmneBwit membra 
crationisy quaformari Jimilitudine nulla fojfunt, " There arc 
*» many words (particles) which are like fmall joints, to con- 
*^ nedl the feveral fentences, which cannot be exhibited by* 
<* any images." Cic» 

mid' 
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Wd that in thinking he foppofes and runs over fi- 
lently and habitually thofe founds^ which in fp^ak- 
ing he aftually makes. This is the caufe,^ why men 
can fcarce write *usdl in any language but theiv 
awH : for whilft they think in their own, their ftyle 
and fpeech^ which is but the portraiture of tteir 
thoughts, muft have the turn and genius of theit* 
«wn laiigu^e, to what language foever the parti- 
cular words belong. In fliort, words feem to be as 
it wert Mies or v^bkks to the fenfe or meanings 
which is the fpiritual part % and which without 
the other can hardly he fixt in the mind* Let any 
man try ingenuoiifly, whether he can think over 
but that fliort prayer in Plato^ Td [Av I<Sa«, xtX. % 
abftrafted quite from thofe and all other words. 
One may apply his mind to the words of a prayer 
pronounced by another^ and by taking them in 
make them his cwv , or he may be as it were his 
own reader, and pronounce them him/elf ; or he 
may lay before him a prayer in writings and fo car- 
ry his eyes, and his mind together through it \ or 
he may go over a form of words imprinted on his 
memory \ or he may put words together in his 
mind ex tempore : but ftill in all thefe ways words 
and language are ufed. And fince to think over a 
fct of words cannot be a more adequate manner of 

« itQtfi^J H^3 1U:> nJp vh'Z nVsn. ** A prayer, without' 
*' the intention of the mind, is like a body with<^ut a foul.'* 
Nahh. ab. 

« Aicik a. The words ci" the Poet in ?lato arc thcfe : " O 
•* Jupiter y our king, give us thofe things that are good for us, 
•* whether we aflc for thei» or no 5 and command thofe things 
** that are hurtful to be kept from us, though we pray fur 
« them." 

0^2 s*ddrcfling 
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addBefling to God (who neither fpcaks, nor thinks 
like us) than to fpeak it over and think too ; and 
moreover, fince the very yi««i of the words afFefts 
us, and, when the form is ready prepared, and the 
mind freed from the labor of compofing, doth 
really help attention ^ : I fay, frnce this is the cafe^ 
it muft be better, when we have opportunity, to 
pronounce a prayer ^, than only to think it over. 
But then it fhould be fpoken no louder (I mean 
when we pray privately), than juft to make it au* 
dible to our/elves K It is not upon God's account 
that we ipeak) fince he would know even our 

thoughts : 

u 'm n:ni KVT DTK nnn. « when a man fpeaks dif- 
** tin6Uy, it is always witli intenfenefs." Abarb. That in 5*. 
Hhared, quoted out of p"DD " the leffer book of precepts,*' 
explains this thus : tD^ntlT Hilb t^KD H^D) hVd ^» pTpl*, 
" He will coniider every word exadUy, as if he was looking 
** bvcr his debts." 

"^ Ut eos [deos^/emper pura'^mente ^ 'voce *veneremur. 

** — ^That we may always worfliip them" (the Gods, in the 
ftyleof the Heathens) " with a pure— mind, and with port 

** words." ClC- *fl TW «XX«v f flw» iwo fl-tt, Aitf-qrora, iifdrUnify^y^ 
fttfAir, wrm t»»v w lii^tyiCi fAtyakuoirnra, mfitnu *< That aS tilOU, O 

«« Lord, hail made us better than other creatures, fo it ba- 
*.* comes us the more to praife thy greatnefs ;" fays Solomon 
in his prayer ap. Jofeph, 

^ This we find often among the Dinim " orders" of tke 

Jews. noiK Kinir? no \>wh y>oi:?'tr? ^nsf jVid niDnnn. 

^ It is neceffary in all our prayers, that we fo fpeak as to be 
" heard by ourfelves." Maim. kxAR,Ela%. A%qu4tri^ having 
cited this paflage, adds H^ DKtt^ Q'pDlDn nn IDODPI 
'>31 Ny K*? V5?«S TX^'^y^y « In general the judges agree in 
«* this, that if he docs not hear his own felf, he is guilty (of 
*• a crime.") Maimonides in another place cxpreifes himfelf 

thus : vnDirn nnmn inno k^k [-71^] u^a bb^n* vh 

tt^n^n V^\vh y'DirOI, « a. man Ihould not (only) pray ia 
^ his inind^ but pronounce tbe \yOrds diftindly with his lips, 

(c an4L 
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thoughts : but it is upon our own account, and to 
make our adorations^ tho imperfedb at the bell, as 
compieat as we are able. (Which, by the way, is 
an aniwer to them, who objeft againft prayer the 
impertinence of talking to God.) This being pre- 
jniied, and it being found that we miift make ufe 
of words, it cannot be denied that we ought to ufe 
the befi ziA proper eft we can. This cannot be done in 
extemporaneous efilifions : and therefore there mult 
be forms premeditated ; the beft, that we are capa- 
ble of making or procuring, if we would worfhip 
•God to the beft of our capacity. As a prayer 
ought to have all the m^-ks of ferioufncfs and be- 
ing in earneft, it ought to be the plaineft, and at 
-the fanie time is perhaps the hardeft of all com- 
pofitions. It bught to take in a general view of 
what we have injoyd, what we want^ what we have 
done, &<:. and every thing ought to be exprcft with 
method, in phrafes that are granje and pointings 
and with fuch a trup eloquence, as ingages all our 
attention, and reprefents our deepeft fenie, without 
affeSlation or needlefs repetitions • Theie coniidera^ 
tions have caufed me many times to wonder at 
thofe men, who difpute againft pre-conceived forms 
of prayer. They, who talk fo much of the Ipirit 
of prayer, feem to know but little of it. » 

As to the pofture, that is beft, which beft e^t 
prejfes our humility, reverence y, and eameftnefs. 



V 



and whifper fo ^ tp hear himfelf." (That word TnV, 
only," I inferted from Sbulhb. aruk.) The fame occurs ia 
Or hhadajh, &f faff. 

y 'ni nan naoiy iVkd iiafn>— V^Dnon. " He that 

^ prays— fhould think about it as much as if the divine pre- 
ti fence could appear to him.'" Or hh^^. 

QL3 and 
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and afFefts tis moft. Tho perhaps fome regard is 
to be paid to the ouftoms of the place wticre we 
are ; or of our own country^ tx) which we have been 
moft ufed. Several nations may denote the feme 
thmg by difierent geftures : and we may take 
thefe, as we do their words ; L e. as having that 
iignification which they put upon them. 

Tho I have not hitherto mentiond it, thcne 
ou^t to be aifo a pui^lic worfhip of djc Deity. For 
a man may be confiderd as a member of ^frcietjy 
and as fucb he ought to worlhip Grod (if he has 
the opportunity of doing it : if there are pmper 
prayers ufed publidy, which he mayrefort to; 
and his health, i^c. permit). Or the focitty may 
be confiderd as one hody^ tliat has common intet 
refts and concerns, and as juch is obliged m wor- 
lhip the Deity, and offer one common prayer. Be- 
iide, there are many, who know not of themfelves, 
J90W to pray j paiiaps cannot fo mucfi as read. 
Thefe too muft be taken as th£y are^ and confe- 
quently fbme time and place appomted^ where 
they may have fuitable prayers red to them, and 
be guided in their devotions. And further, to- 
avard the keeping mankind in order, it is neceffary 
there fhould be fome religion profeft, and even 
eftablifhd J which cannot be without fome public 
WQrfhip. And were it not for that fenfe of vir- 
tue, which, is principalfy preferved (fo far as it is 
preferved) by national /^rwj and habits of religion, 
men wouM foon lofe it all^ run wild, prey upon 
one another, and do what elfe the worft of favages. 
(Jg. • 

But how does this public worlhip, it may be 

demanded, comport with that retreat and privacy' 

'* *: recom- 
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recommended above ? Anf. I fpoke there of prayer 
in general^ to which thofe circumftances give a 
great advantage • but then they are recommended 
«o farther, than they can be had, and the nature 
of the prayer admks of them. Excufe a Ihort re- 
flexion here, which . if it be not direftly for the 
purpofe^ is not akogether foreign to it, Tho he 
who reads the form of public prayer reads it to 
«// at the fame time, that all may unite in one com- 
mon aft, wWch ^therwife they could not do ! yet 
ftiB tYtrf particular peribn, who minds the prayers 
ftt all, has a feparate perception of the words in 
his fnind^ and there he offers them, or the fenfe 
contffiirtd under them, with more or lefe applicar 
tion and ardor. And fmce no man can be faid to 
fray any further than he does this : and it cannot be 
"known to any body in the congregation befide 
himfelf, how far he doth do it j his prayer is in 
reality as private^ as if he was inclofed within a 
dioufand walls* So that, though there are reafons 
for a public worlhip, yet I will venture to affirm, 
that dl true prayer is private : and the true feat of 
it being in the mind^ toward the interefting of 
whofe powers all the circumftances of worfhip are 
mainly defigned to contribute, it may be faid up- 
on that account to be a^ays made in the moft 
retired and undifcerned of ill retreats * : nor caa 
more be faid in refp^fl: of a worfhip, which by the 
terms \& in other refpedbs public. A man may be 
prefent in a congregation, and either pray the fame 
prayer in which others feem to join, or fome other, 

* 'Ef -np ffiTM %Uv uS. « In a private r^tiremcci^, as in a tem* 
V pie." Plotin. 

0.4 W 
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pr none at all % for ought any body there can teU 
befides himfelf. 

I am not infenfib!^ hqw much I may expofe 
myfelf by thefe thii^s to the laughter of fonie^ 
who arc utter flrangers to all this language. What 
a ftir is here, fay tbey^ about praj^ing ? Who ever 
pbfcrved, that they who pray are more fuccefsfid 
pr happy, than they are who dp not ? Jnf All ol> 
fervatioi)s of this kind muflt be ypry lufricous and 
uncertain. We neither know what other men are 
inwardly and really ^ nor how they pray % nof 
what to call fucpefs ^, That, which isgoad for one^ 
jnay b^ iaj for another ; and that, which foem$ 
good at prefcnt, may at length be evil, or intror 

* S. (Oifryfoftom fays feme arc fo unmindftl of what the]r 
sure about, that they know not fo much as what they fay them- 

Citn' ret x^*^» xivsrrtfi, h H axon tfx axiti, « A great many come 
<* to church, — and go home again, without (b much as know« 
f ' ing what they have faid. Th^ir lips moved, but their words 
" were nqt heard." 

*> The very Heatheps tl^ought, that .^he GpcU would no$ 
Jiear the prayers of wicked men. Bias happening to be with 
fome fuch in the fame ftiip, when a great ftorm arofe and they 
(being now frighted) began to invoke their deities, cries ou^ 

ZiySn, fA,h ftw-vwirra* vf*ag ly^a^c vrXicmif, *< Hold yOUr tOngUC^ 

t* they'll take np notice of us, while we faU here." 2). L. 

« C Ceftius ap. Tac, (siys, frincifes quidem infiar deorutn ejps z 
fed neque a diis niji juftas fuppligum preces audiru " Princes iix- 
^' deed are like Ggds, but the Gods themfelves will not hear 
rf the prayers of the. fupplicant, unlefs they be juff." . 

d Sometimes w"^"* V»«^ «rawf, " half is better than the 
•* whole :" that is, as Flato paraphrafes thofe words of He% 

Qamy (nfAiShf, x\. " Many times half is better than the whole, 
:'! a|id whep it is fpj to r^c^ive tlie whole is sm iiyuiy to u«.'* 
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ducc fomething which is fo ^ And as to the prof* 
ferity of them, who endeavour to wprfhip God in 
a proper and reafpnable manner, whatever- it is^ 
perhaps it mighl; be kfs^ if they did not ; or their 
misfortunes might htffr^ater: whp can bp certain 
of the contrary ? If thele gei>tl^men have any way 
of difcovering it, I wilh th^y would impart their 
fecr^t. In the mean time fure they cannot cxpeflv 
that even in the moft imperfe^l fketch pf mtur^ 
religion the txforjhip pf the Deity Ihould be omitted : 
tthat Ycry thing, which hath been principally iut 
tended by the word retigion ^ 

4. And laftly, to deliver what rpmsuns, fummat 
lily ; Rational beings y or tbeyy to whom reafon is the 
great law of their nature^ if they would behave 
themfelves as above^ fhouU cor\fider in eamefi^ whai 
^ mighty being Heis^ who by the (onjlitution of their 
nature has laid them under ap obligation of being 
govemd by it^ and whofe laws the dictates of right 
reafon may be faid to be. They ought to keep it 
yell impreft upon their minds, th^t He is the bcr 

^ ^td quod tfte calculi candore laudatus dies originem maU 
hahuit ? ^uam tnultos accept a affixere imperia f quam muitos Bona 
pardiderej isf ultimis merfere fufplkiis ? " What if that day, 
<* which came up lucky, ihouid be the beginning of €vil ? 
'< How many, in great power, have been rained by it ? How 
^* many hath prpfperity deih-oyd, atid fubjefted them to die 
*« greateft puniflunents ?" Plin. 

' Religio deorum cultu pio continetur. *' Religion conliib H 
« a devout worfhipping of the Gods." Cic. ^iomnia^ qu^ 
ad cultum deorum pertinerent^ diligenter retroBarenty £ff tan-- 
quam rekgerenty fuiit diSti religiofiy &c. ** They are called re- 
<* ligious perfons, becaufe they are continually revolving and 
*^ repeating over and over again the things that bdong t» 
f the worihip of the Gods." Id. 
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ing, upon whom their rcry exifience depends : that 
it is He who ftiperii^ends and adminifters the af- 
fairs of the world by His frevidence : that the ef* 
fe6t8 of His pfi^er and mfiunce su-e vifihie before 
their fiices^ and round about them, in sdl the pbig^ 
ncmena of nature, not one ctf^ which could be with* 
0Ut rtim : that they are always In His prtfencet 
that He is a being oip^rfiS rtafan: that^ if k be 
nafonabh^ that the tranigreilbrs of nafim flioiild 
be puniihd, they will nuifi: certainly, one time er 
ttber^ be puniflKi) (£c. And then, if they do this, 
it is eafy to fee what etfed it muft have upon all 
their thoughts^ words s, and aShns. 

By wt^t is iaid here, no fuperJUf ten is intended 
to be introduced : it is cnily the pra£kice of reefon 
and trutb^ which is required : and any thing, that 
is nvt inconfiftent with thm^ may be freely done^ 
iho under the infpe^ion of our great Lawgiver 

himfelf 

» > 

Sect. VI. Truths rejpe£lmg Mankind itt 
general^ antecedent to all human laws. 



I 



N this and the following feftions I Ihall pro* 
ceed as in the foregoing. 



I. Every mdn hath in himfelf a principle of indivi- 
duation^ which dijtinguifies andfeparatcs him from 

aU. 

. s Particularly with refpe A to cufttmary fwmringi which, 
befide theiUconfequences it has in makbg oaths cheap, l^c* 
is a great inilaiico of difregard and irreverence. For they, who 
wfe themfelves to it do, at leqfi, make the tremendous name 
ef Gpd to ferve for an expletive onl^ ; and conunonly to mde, 

paffiqaatej, 
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4iU^ther men infnth a manfUT^ asm^ render him 
and them capable cf dipnS properties in things (ot 
diJHnS fubjeeis ef prvpertf). That is, BaiKiCare 
fo diftinguilhd, or eacift fo SfiinHly^ that if thtrt 
be anything which B caii call his^ it will be fot 
that reafon not C's : and v. v. what is C*s will for 
that reaiimnDt be B*s, The proof of this I put up- 
on cFerjr man's aam confcienoe. Let us fee then 
whether there is any thing, whkh one man may 
truly call his^ 

11. There are fome things^ to which (at kafi be* 
fwe the cafe is alter d by voluntary fuije&icH^ com^ 
paff^ or the like) every mdividml man has^ or may 
bavCj fucb a natural and immediate relation^ that hi 
Dnfy of all n^ankini xran call them Us. 
. The Ufe^ Iimbs,£^. of fi areas much his^ as B 
i$ hin^fe^K It is impoffihle for C, or any other tx| 
ice wkh the eyes of B : therefore they ai« eyes only 
to B : and when they ceafe to bei^/^ i^esy- they ceafe 
to be iyes at aiL He then has the (die property in 
them, it being impoflihle in natutfe, tkw: the eyes 
of B fhould ever be the eyes of C. 

Further, the la^r of B cannot be the labor of 
C : becaufc it is the application of the organs and 
powers of B, not of C, to the effefting of fome- 
thiQg ; and therefore the labor is as much B's, m 
the limh and faculties made ufe of are his. 

paflionate, or debauched difcourfe (^©V** avA7r\iipoofxa voiu/4,mi ^-2 
iyuirttr^if (j ^tXoiv ovofAa, f < making ufc of the moft holy name of 
f God, only to fill up the fentence with.") Ph. Jud. 

1i OiJIv St^c fl/M-CTspov Wnf, doq hfMiq hfxTf alroT^* ** Nothing' 18 (i| 

f much ou^ pwp, as we ouxiyves are." Xbn* 

Again, 
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Again, the effeil or produce of the labor of B is 
pot the efFed of the labw of C : and therefore this 
cfFeft or produce is B's, not C*s ; a$ much B*s, as 
the Ifibor was B's and not C's K Becaufe, what the 
labor of B caui^s or produces, B produces by his 
labor -, or it is the produdt of B by his labor : that 
is, it is B's.produft, not Cs, or any other's. And 
if C ihould pretend to any pnfpetfty in that, which 
B oply c^ try ly call bisj he would Z& contrary te 
truth K 

Xiallly, there may be many things, which 'B may 
truly call bis in fome fuchy^y^, or upon fome fuch 
account, as m other can ; and to which C has no 
more right than D, nor D than F, &r. the ^^- 
ferfy pf which will therefore be in B« Becaufe C 
has no more title thanD, nw D than F, tSc, and 
that, to Vrhich ev^y one b$fiiis jS has an ^fff^i/ title, 
no one befides B can have any titk t» at all ^, their 
pretences mutually balancing and deftroying each 
other, whilft his only remains. And in ^is cafe a 
fmall matter, being oppoied to nothing, will be 
ijtrpng enough to maintain the claim of B. 

i And therefore the produce of a man^s labor is oft^n IHII 
caljed his /a6or. So IJ/U' Ont iri*. " ilrangers devour hit 
« labor:" and'^DNH 7DD VUN " thou ihalt cat the labor 
** of thine hands ;" inFfalm. ^ al. paffim, — lUadumque labor 
^gftef. ^* —-Garments which were the labor of the THjan 
" women." V|rg. 

* If B works for another man, who pays him for his work, 
er labor, that alters not the cafe. He may commute them for 
money, becaufe they are his. 

* Tanquam Sfqrti illi poetarunty fie fe iwvicem jugul^ty ul 
mma: ex omnibus reflet. ** Like thofe Spartans mentiond by the 
*' Poets, who cut one another's throats, fo that not one of 
** them all jeniamd," as La^antius hys in another cafe. 

ni. 
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in. Tflfatever is inconjiftent with the general 
peace and welfare {or good) of mankind^ is inconjiftent 
with the laws of human nature^ wrongs intolerable. 
Thofe maxims may be efteemd the natural and 
true laws of any particular fociety^ which are moft 
proper to procure the happinefs of it. Becaufe hap- 
pinefs is the end of Ibciety and laws : otherwife we 
might fuppofe unhappinefs to be propofed as the 
right end of them •, that is, unhappincfe to be de- 
firable, contrary to nature and truth. And what is 
laid of z particular fociety is not Icfs true, when 
applied to the univerfal fociety of mankind. Now 
thofe things are moft apt to produce happinefs, 
which make the moft men happy. And therefore 
thofe maxims or principles, which promote the ge- 
neral tranquillity and well being of itoankind, if 
thofe words exprefs the happinefs of mankind, muft 
be the tru€ laws of humanity, or the bafis of them : 
and all fuch pra6fcices, as interfere with thefe, muft 
alfo interfere with thofe. It i$ contradiftory to fay, 
that any thing can be z general law of human na- 
ture, which tends only to favor the pleafures of 
fome particulars to the prejudice of the reft, who 
partake of the fame common nature ; and eipeci- 
ally if thefe pleafures are of the lower and brutal 
kind. As a million of men are more than one ; fo 
in fixing the public laws of human nature, and 
what ought to be, or not to be, they muft in rea- 
fon be more regarded by a million bf times : for 
here we confider men only as men. 

It will be ealy now to fhew, that the tranfgrejfion 
of thefe laws, conducing to the general good of 
the world> is wrong and morally evil. For if man-* 

kind 
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kind may be faid in general to be a rational ani^ 
piaU the general welfare di it muft be the welfare 
' Qi2iraiicnal fuUure: and therefore that> and the 
laws which advance it, muft be founded in reafm ^ 
nor can be oppofed by any thing, but what is op- 
polite to nafiuy and confequently to trnik 

Let us fuppofeyiw^ rule, by which if all Bfian- 
kind wcxild agree to govern themfelves, it would 
be in general good for the world : that is, fuch a 
pradlice would be agreeable to the nature and cir* 
cumjiances of mankind. If all men fhould tranf^ 
grdfs this rule, what would be the confequence of 
fuch an univirfal revolt ? A general m/, or fome- 
thing dilagreeable to our nature and the truth of 
our circumftances : for of contrary praftices there 
muft be contrary eflfefts ; and contraries cannot 
both be agreeable to the fame thing. This then 
would be wrMg by the terms. And as wrong it 
would be in any on^ nun : becaufe all the indivi- 
duals have €qual right to do it, one as much a$ 
another 3 and therefore all as much as any etm. Ac 
leaft it is certain, that whoever fliQuld violate that 
ruky would contribute his fhare towards the in- 
trodu6tion of univerfal difarder and tmfery \ and 
would for his part deny human circumfta^es to 
be what they are, public h^ppinefs to be what it is, 
and the rule to be what it really is, as much as if 
all others cpnipired with him in this iniquity and 
madneis. 

With what face can any particular man put his 
own humor or unreafonable pleafure into the fcale 
againft fuch a weight of happinefs as that of all 
the world? Does not he, who thus centers in hinh 
felfy difregsurd the good of e^ery ko^ $lfej and inr 

tirely 
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tirely feparates his injoyments and interefts froni^ 
thofc of the puhlk ; does not he, I fay, flxike him- 
felf out of the roll of mankind ^ ? Ough< he to be 
ownd as onei* of them ? Oiight he x^^:)^ rather to be 
repelled and treated as an alien and enenrf, to the 
common happincfs and tranquillity of omfpeH^s ? 

IV. Whatever is either rea/bnaile or unreafcnabU 
in B with reffe£l to C, woidd be jufi the fame in C 
with refpEl to jB, // the caje was inverted \ Be-* 
caufe reafon is univerfal, and relpe&s cafes % not 
perfons. (See fe6t. III. pn II.) 

Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know 
what is right or wrong in relation to other men^ is 
to confider what we Ihould take things to be, were 
we in their circumftances p. 

V. In a ft ate of nature men are equal in refpe£l of 
dominion ^. I except for the prefent the cafe of jp^- 

m *AY^f^8irSf*9f^9¥ ^flw, *< A wild beaft in tlic Ihapc of z 
*f man." P». Jvd. 

n N^ enim ^^mtjudtfc ji^i^m defudf aUam dt oHim cmsii 
fintenthmfirt. " A fair judge will not give a difFereat fcn- 
** tence in his own caufe, from tkat which he gives in the 
** caufe of another," Sen. 

** derftajid the fawc thin^ relating to the fame things." isoc* 

p iQipo!? yuntt^ TV T^rjn. \nn ^k. « You muft not judg* 

" your companion, till you have put yourfelf in his place.'* 
P. AbotH. Eo toco nos cof^ituarnus, quo ilk eft, cut irafcimur, 
*< We «ught to put ourfelves in the place of him we are an- 
•* gry with." Sen. 
• ft He was a mere flatterer, who told C^rusy Baci^swc r*^ ^/*«* 

Kirlm ^yn^wr. « Ygu fe«n to QK to be born a king as much by- 
^ aatui««ashewhoi8boniin;hehiveisthefamgof£hebces>^ 
Xen^ 
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renfs and their children^ and perhaps of fome few^ 
other near relations. Here let me be underftood 
to mean only thofe, between whom there is no fa- 
mily relation (or between whom all family reladori 
Is vaniihd). 

In a ftate, where no laws bf fbciety make any 
flibordination or diftinftion, men can only bacon- 
liderd as tnen^ or only as individuals of the fame 
jpetieSj and equalljr iharirig in one common defi- 
nition ^ And fince by virtue of this fame defi- 
nition B is thtfame toC, that C is to B ; B hasno 
more dominion over C than C reciprocally has over 
B : that is, they are in this regard equal. 

Perfonal excellencies or defedts call make no dif- 
ftrenoe here : becaufe, i .Who mu&judge^ on which 
fide the advantage lies ? To fay B (or D, or any 
ixxiy elfe) has a right to judge to the difadvan- 
tage of C, is to fuppofe what is in queftidn, a domi- 
nion over him *, not to prove it. 2. ([jreat natural 
or acquired indawments may be privileges to them 
who have them : but this does not deprive thofe, 
who have lefs, of their title to what they have ; or, 
which is the fame, give any one, who has greater 
abilities, a right to take it, or the uie of it from 
them. If B has better eyes than C^ it is well for 
him : but it does not follow from this, that C* 
fliould not therefore fee for himfelf, and ufe his 
eyesy as freely as B may his. C*s eyes are accom- 
modated by nature to his uie, and fo are B's to 

' "Nihil eft unum uni tamfimki tarn par ^ quam omnes inter 
nofinet ipfiis fumus, — ^eecunq\ eft hominis defimM, una inomne/ 
*valet» ** There is no one thing more like or equal to another, 
•* *than we all are amongil ourfelves. — ^Whatever defimtion we' 
*^ give of a map^ the fame will hold good of us all/' Cic.- 

hisj 



liis i and esith has the fole property in his own 1 
lb their relpeftive properties are e^aL The cde 
would be parallel to this, if B fhould happen to 
have better intelleSfual faculties than C, Arid fur- 
ther, if B Ihould ht ftronger than C, he would not 
yet for that reafon have any right to be his lord. 
For' C's lefs degree df ftrength is ai fniicb hisy as 
B*s greater is bis : therefdre C has as much right 
to his, and (which is the natural confequence) to 
Ufe his, as B has to ufe his : that is, C has aS fniick 
right to rejljlj as B has to impofe or command^ by 
Virtue of his ftrength : and where the right (tho 
not the power) of refitting is equal to the right of 
commanding, the right of commanding or dmi*- 
nion is nothing. 3. Since ftrength and power are 
moft apt to pretend a title to dominion % it may 
be added further, that^c^^ and rights or a power 
of doing aiiy thing, arid right to do it, are quite 
different ideas i and therefore they may be feparat- ' 
ed, nor does one iilferr the other. Lqfltyj if powers 
pd power, gives a right to domihibn, it gives a 
right to every things that is obnoxious to it j and 
then nothing can be done that is wrong. (For ho 
body can do any thing which ht has not thtp&tjoer 
to do.) But this is not only contrary to what has ^ 
been proved in feft. I. but to aflcrt it would be to 
advance a plain ahfurdit^ or ccnttadiSlion rather. 

• When iSk'^Jtomans^ in Livjl, afkedthe Ga/ls, ^uodudm f 
jus ijfet^ agntm a poffiffhrtlms pettrey out mneai arma^ ** Where 
** is thejuili€^ofdemanditig the lands df die owners, or elfe 
** threat6nii\g them with the fword;^ they anfwerd,^ inetr* 
nus jus ferre^ & onmia fortium tfirorum ejjfey ^* that their £vords 
** were their law, and that valiant men had alright to every' 
^ thing.'* Likebarbanansindeedl 
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For then to oj)pofe the man who has thjs power i ^ 
far as one can, or (which is th£ iame) as far as one 
has xht power to do it, would not be wrong : aiwl 
yetfoitmuft be, if he has a right to .doniiniqp, pr 
to be not oppofed. Moreover, that a ni^n flipuljd 
have a right to any thing, merely becawfe he h^s 
the power to take it, is a doftrine indeed, which 
may ferve a few tyrants, or fome ianditti and rq^e$» 
but diredlly oppofite to the pea^e and gpneral good 
of mankind ; and therefore to be exploded, by 
prop. III. It is alfo what the powerful themfclves 
could not allow, if they would but imagine them- 
felves to be in the ftate of the weak and more de- 
fencelefs j and'therefore unreafgAable, by prop. IV ^. 

VI. No man can have a right to begin to interrupt 
the happipefs of another. Becaufe, in the firfl; place, 
this fuppofes a dominion over him, and the xiioj|l 
chfolute too that can be. In the next, for B to be- 
gin to difturb the peace and happinels of C is 
what B wpuld thin^ Mttreafmal^le^ if he was in C*s 
cafe. .In the laft, fince it is fuppofed, that C has 
never invaded the happinefs of B, nor taken any 
thing from him, nor at all noddled with him, but 
the whole tranfaSiipn begins originally frpm B (for 
all this is couchd in the lyord begiM)^ C can have 
nothing that is B's; and therefore nothing, to 

* Jofephus, when he ix^%^ y^f^vt yt /tt^v tlfla-^Ai, i^Bf4f» ^f(rif Ic^ 

*^ efUbliihd law, and it is the Urongei): amongft hoth h^sAs 
*^ and among^ men» viz, to f^bmit to th^ni that h»y$ tlie 
•* nioii: power," can only mean, that neceifity,.or pejdi^^ pry- 
dence^. oi/igfj ^o do this ; npt ^ny Jaw in Ac Ibifiber Jfcnfe of 
that wordr . ^ ... 

^i . which 
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i^rhich C has not qt Jcail <?j good a title as B has ^ 
or, in other words, nothings which C haS not as 
XfiVLch right to Ifeef as B to claim. Thefe two rights 
being thep at kafi ^qufl, and counterpoifing eachi 
pther, no alteration ift the prefent ftate of thing? 
<5an follow from any fupjeriority of right in B : aji^ 
therefpfB ^ iniift of right remain ajs if is^ and what 
C Iw.piUll, fof. any right thaf B has to pppofe thi$ 
fettjement, reip^n with C in hjs miifiurhed poC- 
.feffion. Buf the ^rgufnent is flill ftronger pp the 
;|^(3p:pf p : becaufp he feems tq have fucK ^froper^ 
ifjl in his own h^ppinefs, as is mentiond in prop. 
iL fuch a one as no other can havi^ ^ 

1 • * 

Vll. iho no maH tan hai^e a right to hgin t6 ittr 
4,erruft another marCs happinefs^ or to hurt him ; yet 
fvery t^au has a right, to defen4 himfelf and his tf- 
gainfi viglencei to fec(rv_ir vohat is ic^kenh/ force frpjn 
[^im^ dtideven tq make reprif^^lsi hy all the means that 
frutb and prud^ce pernpit ^* We have feen already, 
tlfat liiere are fome things, which a man may truly 
,c^l !?/> J and let us for the prefent only luppofe, 
that there may Ipe more. This premifed, I proceed 
to make good the proppfition. 

Tq deny a fpan the privilege ipentipnd in it is to 
i^ffert, cpntrary io truths either that he has not the 

^ iociefatis [inter homines] arBiJfimufn 'vineututn tft inagi^ 
iarhitrari effe tontra natHram, bominetn hotnimdetr^ere^ fui com- 
mtodi ckufiti qmm xmnia incommoda fuliirt^ icfz^ '** T)ie ftronggfl 
" bond of fociety amongft men is, to think that it is raore 
^* eontrary p nature, for piie pian to take awa^ that wHich 
belongs to another, to advai^tage himfelf, than it is to un-« 
dergo'all the inconveniences that can be, &ff." Cid 
'V 'An this is fti^pfe4'to be in a ftate of nature and the ab-" 
4&nce of Immsffk law«^ 

- K % faculties 
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faculties and powers, which he bas^y or that the 
Author of nature has given them to him in vain! 
For to what end has he them, if he may not u/e 
them ? And how may he ufe them, if not for his 
own prefervation^ when he is attackd, and like to 
be abufed, or perhaps deftroyd ? 

All ammah have a principle of felf-prefervation^ 
which exerts itfelf many times with an uncon- 
troulable impetuofity. Nature is uniform in this, 
and every where conftant to itfelf. 'Even inanimafe 
bodies, when they are afted upon, reaft. And one 
may be fure, that no pofition can have any foun- 
dation in nature J or be conliftent with it and tru*b 
(thofe infeparable companions), which turns upon 
nature itfelf, and tends to its deJiruElion. 

Great part of the general happinefs of mankind 
depends upon thofe means^ by which the innocent 
may be faved from their cruel invaders : ampng 
which the opportunities they have of defending 
themfelves may be reckond the chief. Therefore . 
to debar men of the ufe of thefe opportunities, and 
the right of defending themfelves againft injurious 
treatment and violence muft be inconfiftent with 
the laws of nature by prop. III. 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf and what 
is his, he can have no right to anf 4bing (the con- 
. trary to which has-been already in part, and will 
by and by be more amply proved) 5 fince that 
cannot be his right, which he may not maintain to 
be his right. 

If a man has no right to defend himfelf againft 
infiilts, 6f r. it muft be becaufe the aggreflbr has a 
^ right to ajfail the other, and ufurp what is has : but 
this pretenfion has been prevented in the forgo- 
ing 
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tng propofition. And, more than that, it includes 
z great abfurdity, to commence an injury, or to ie- 
gin the violence, being in nature more than only to 
repell it. He, who begins, is the true caufe of all 
that follows : and whatever falls upon him from 
the oppofitiOn made by the defending party, is 
but the eflEbSt of his own aft : or, it is that violence, 
of Which he is the author, nfle^ed back upon him- 
felf. It is as when a man Ipits at heaven, and the 
^ittle faUs back updh his own face. 

Since he, who begins to violate the happinels 
of another, does what is wrongs he, who endea- 
vours to obviate or put a Hop to that violence, 
does in that refpedt what is right j by the terms. 

Laftly, fince every man is obliged to confult his 
own happiinefe, there can be no doubt but that he 
not only may^ but even ought to defend it (feft. IL 
prop. IX) 5 in fuch a manner I mean, as does not 
interfere with truth *, or his own defign of being 
happy. He ought indeed not to aft rafily^ or do 
more than the end propofed requires : that is, he 
ought by a prudent carriage and wife forccaft to 
Ihut up, if he can^ the avenues by which he may be 
invaded s and when that cannot t^e done^ to ufe ar« 
guments and perfuafives, or perhaps withdraw out 
of the way of harm : but when thefe meafures arc 
inefFeftual or impra6ticable, he rnuft ^ake fuch 
other as he can, and confront for^e with force. 
Otherwife he wiU f^l in Jiis duty to himfclf, and 
deny happinef^ to be happinef$v 

^ For «{ J 4^«w tMiMC vofir. 9 artivwSf iut»Si &Hv qrlov wtatiUMSf, 

xfv ifAmrtM, << if Ee who does an zSt of injuitice does an ill 
^* thing, he that returns theinjufticey does athingetjaally iH^ 
t tho it be by way of c^taliatiffii**! Max. Tyr. 

R3 By 
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By the fame means, that a man may <i^(?»i what 
is his, he may certainly endeavdur to recover what 
has been by any kind of violence or villainy takeii 
from him. For it has been fliewn already, that the 
fower to take any thing from another gives no 
fight to it.. The right then to that, which has been 
tdcen from its owner againft his will, remains ftill 
where it was : he may ftill truly call it his : and if 
it be his J he may ufe it as his : which if he who 
took it away, or any other, fhall hinder him from 
doing, that man is even here th^ aggreflbr, and 
the owner does but defend himfelf and what is his; 
Befides, he, whp ufes any thing as hisy when it is 
his J afts on the fide of truth : but that man, wha 
bppofes him in this, and confeiquently afflerts a 
right to that, which is not his, afts contrary td 
truth. The former therefore does what cannot be 
^mifi : but what the ktter does, is wrong by that 
fundamental prppofition, fe6t. I. frop. IV. 

Then further, if a man hath ftill a H^ht to what 
is forceably or without his confent taken from 
htm^ he muft have a right to the "oalAe of it, For 
^ thing is to him what it is in vdlUe to him : and 
the right he has to it, may be <::bnfiderd as a rFght 
to a thing o^fuch a value. So that if the very thing 
which was taken be deftroyd, or cannqt be retrieved, 
the proprietor neVerthelefs retains his right to a 
thing o^Jiicb a value to him ? aftd fomethiiig muft 
be had in lieu of it : that is, he has a right to make 
reprifals. Since every thing is- to^very man what- 
it is in value to him, things of the faipe value to 
wy one may be reckond as to him the famey and ^ 
to recover the equivalent the fame as to recover 
th^jhing itjelf^ fox Otfierwife it-is: sot «i ^Squiva-- 

4. . lent. 
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feht If Che thing t^en by way of reprifal fhould 
be to the man, from whom it is taken, of greater 
talue than what he wrongfully took from the re- 
eoverer, he muft charge himfelf with that lofs. If 
injuftice be doner him, it is done by himfelf, the 
odier has no more than what he has a right to. To 
which add, that as a man has a right to recover 
tuhat is his J or the equivalent^ from an invader ; fo 
he feems for the hmt reafons to have a right to aii 
equivalent for the expenfe he isf at in recovering his 
own, f6r the lofs of time artd quiet ^ and for the 
frouhie^ hazards^ and dangers undergone : becaufe 
dl thefe are the effedte of the invafion, and there- 
fore to be added to the invader's account, 

x 

I 

VIII. ^ht fitp foffeffion of a thing gives thepof- 
fifor a greater right to //, than any other man hasi 
or can hcfoe^ till he aftiall^ that claim under him^ are 
extinSt. For, i . till then no other man can be xhtfirft 
foffejdt agdn : which is more than nothing 5 fince 
he comes into it by God's providence, and as it 
were donation, z. That, which no man has yet any 
title to y, the finder may take without the viola- 
don of any truth. He doth not deity that to be a- 
Mother man's, which is another man's : he doth 
ftot hegin tor interrupt the hiippinefs of any body^ 
(^c. Thercfol^ to poflefs himfelf of it is not wrong. 
So far from it, that; fince every man is obliged to 
confuk his own happinefs (that is, his own intereft 
mid advantages, whenever he can do it without 

. 9 Nam frofti/t teilum hirum nahtre^ neq\ illume Nee iM^ nii 
'^ueuquamftatult, *' For nature didnot jnake liim» nor me, nor 
*' any' ctoe elfe, die owiier ot any particular piece oF land.'* 

«o*.- ■ , •■. 
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the violation of truth) not to a6fc conionantly td 
this obligation is an omiflion that would be wrong. 
What he does therefore }s figbt' And then if he 
does right in (aiding pofiefCon of it, h^ inuft froia 
thence be the rigbfful pojfejfpr ; or, it becomes his. 
3. There arc many things, wh)ch camiot be pof- 
fell without cuhi'pation and the contrivafice and 
labor of the firft ppfieflbr. This has g^erally been 
the cafe gf lands : and thefe are indeed more emi- 
fiently meajit by the word pojfgffionf. Npw to de-r 
prive a nian of the fruit of bis own c^res and 
fweat, and to ei^ter upon it, as if ;t vfos the effeft 
pf the inSruder's pains and travel, is a moil m^ni* 
feft viokition of truth. It is aflerting in fad that 
to be his, ^hich caru>pt be his. Spe prop. 11. 
4* The contrary do£faine, viz. that prime occupancy 
gives no right, interferes with prop. III. for it 
muft certainly be inconfiftent with the peace and 
k^ppiflifs of mankind in general to be left in end- 
lefs wars and ftruggles for that, which no man can 
^ver have any right to. And yet thus it muft be, 
if that dodf ine was true : becaufe it Jias been de- 
monftrated, that pqvifer confers no right \ and there* 
fore the firft right to many things can only accrue 
from the firft poffeflion pf them. 5. If B fliould 
endeavour by force (or fraud) to ejeft C out pf the 
poffelHon of any thing, which C injqy^ and pb- 
taind without expelling or difturbing any body, he 
would certainly dp that, which he himfdf ^puld 
judge unraafonakk', werp hp in Cs place. Tbere^ 
fore he afts, as if that was not reafon with relped tp 
C, which would be reafon in refoeft of B j con- 
trary to the nature pf reafonj and to prop. IV, 
6. To endeavour tp turn a man violently but of his 
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pofleflions is the fame as to cof»fnan4 him to leav^ 
them, upan pain ef liifFering for non-obedi^ce. 
But thi$ is ufurping a dominion^ which he has i>(> 
right to ; and is cpntrary to prop. V. 7. No mai| 
can expell another out of hijs poflGbffion without: 
beginning to interrupt his happinefs : nor can any 
one do this without contravening the truth con- 
taind in prop. VI. This therefore fecunss th(? pof- 
feflbr in his po0ellion for ^v^r : that is, it confirms 
his right to the thing pofleft, Liajilyj ^tfirfifcf- 
feffor^ of whom I have been fpeaking, has undoubt-' 
edly a right to defend bis ferfon^ and fuch other 
things as can only h kif^ againft the attempts of 
any a^reflbr (fee prop. II,) : ther^pre thefe no 
one can have a right to violate* And th^efore a-> 
gain, if he cannot be forceably dilpo0eft without 
violence pfferd to thefej no one has any right to 
diipoWs him, Bpt this muft be the cafe, where 
the pof&ifiM* does not quit his pofleflion willingly. 
The right coniequently muft r^ipain folely in hiin» 
unlefs h^ confents to qyit it. 

N. The Jucceffhrs pf an ipvader, got into pof- 
leflion wrongfully, may acquire a right in time % 
by the failure of fuch, as might claim under him 
who had die right. For he, who happens to be ia 
pofleflion, when all th^ are extind, is in the place 
fif a primp pfcupantf 



fias ^ vetTfSof Airavne i2Vcu wfjU^aa-tt. ** They think, that pofleffi- 
^ ons, whether pnvate or public, after they have continiied 
5f for ^ long tune, are fecure, and belong to the fmxuiy.Z 
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. IX. A title to maty things may he transferred Irf 
impact cr donation \ If B has the folc right in 
fends, or goods, no body has any right to the dif- 
pofal of them befides B : and he has a right. For 
difpofing of them is but ufing them ^ his. There-* 
fore the aft of B in exchanging them for fortie thing 
cHc, or heftowing them upon C, interferes not With 
truth : ^d fo B does nothing that is wrong. No^ 
does C do any thing againft truths or that is wrongs 
in taking them : becaufe he treats them as being. 
what they are ; as things, 'which come to him by 
the aft of that perfon, in whom is lodged the fold 
power of diffofing^fji them. Thus C g^ts the title 
tmocenthf. 

But in the cafe of compaSl xH reafon, on which 
fliis tranfaftion ftands, is more evident ftill. Foi' 
the contraftors are luppofed to receive each from? 
other the equivalent of that which they part ifyiii 
or at leaft what is equivalent to them refpeffivefyj 
or perhaps by each ipzrty preferaMe. Thus neither 
of diem is hurt : perhaps both advantaged. And 
fo each of them treats the thing, which he deceives 
upon the innocent exchange, as being what if is * 
better for him, and promoting his convenience and 
fiappinefs. Indeed he, who receives the value <Mf 
any thing, and what he likes as well, in eflfed ludf 
it ftill. His property is not diminilhd : the fitua- 
tion and matter of it is only alterd. 

* To this maybe reduced that title to dungs, Whifch Tu/^. 
mentions as conferred by fome law (/egi) ; and cveii thbfc^' 
which accrue conditio/te, " by covenant," or/orte, " by ioK^ 
For I fuppofc the govenuncnt to have a right of giving them 

Man* 
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Mankind could not well fubfift without hartering 
One thing for another : therefore whatever tends 
to take away the benefit of this intercourfe, is in^ 
confiftent with t\it general gosd of rtiankind, ^c* 
If a man could firtd the neceffaries of life without 
it, and by himftlf, he muft at leaft want many of 
the comforts of it* 

Xi ^here is ihenjkch a thing as property^ founds 
0d in nature and truth ^ : or, there are things^ which 
cm man only can^ confidently with nature and truths 
^^// i^/j ; by prop, n, Vm, IX. S 

^ Which miift not give way to th6 dpiniofts oi fitne/s, &cl 
The mailer was in the li^t, who cbrriefled Cyrus for adjudge 
iQg the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to tte 
little. He was not w af^orlerr®- x^m?, « a jiidgc of the fit- 
** nefs," but oif thefroperty. Omnium^ qua in hominum doHorum 
dijpuiatione <verfdntur^ mhil eft jfrofeHo frafiabltius, quam plane 
intellip. nos iidjuftttiam tffe natosy neque opinione, fed nattiril 
cmfiitutum efejus, '* Of all the things that learned men cUf-* 
*^ pute about, there is none better than this, that we. ihould be 
** thoroughly convinced, that we were bom to do what U 
♦* right, and that right is not made by opinion but by nature^. 
Cic. 

• « There is another way of acquiring, i title mentiondi 
which is, by the right of war, as it is called. Sunt pri<vata nulla 
naturd : fed out veteri occupatione, ut qui quondam in ^vacua ve^ 
nerunf; out viSorid^ ut qui hello potiti fufity tec, "Nothing 
** belongs to particular pcrforis by nature : but either by long 
*^ pofleiIi(Hi, as when men, a long while fince, came into lands 
** which had np owners j or elfe by yjdiory, as they who en-^. 
♦' joy them from war, Cs'f." Cic. And fo mXenophon it is. 
iaid to be an eternal law among men^ that if z, city be tabeii) 
in war, the bodies and goods of the people in it are the con^ 
queror's ; and they may poflefs tiiem as their own, not «*>«-. 
Tfw, " as belonging tooiih^rs," But fure this wants limitaA 
tlpns', 

" XL 
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XI. Tbofe tbingSj which only one man can truly 
end properly (all bis^ muft remain bisj fill be agrees 
to part with them (if they arefuch^ as be may part 
with) ^ fompaS or donation \ or (which muft be 
underftood) till they fail, or death extinguifhes 
him and his title together, and he delivers the lamp 
to his z)ext man. Becaple no 'one can deprive him 
of them without his approbation, but the depriver 
qauft ufe thiem as bis^ whop they ^? not bis^ in 
contradidign to /f^/^. For^ 

* XII. To have the property of any thing and t0 
hflve fbf fole right of u/ing and difpqfing of it are 
the fame thing ; thiy are equipolUnt exprejjions. For 
when it is faid, that P has the property, or that 
ilich a thing is proper to P, it is not f^d, that 
P and Q^or P and others have thp property 
(proprium limits the thing to P only) : and when 
any thing is laid to be bisj it is not faid that 
part of it onfy is his. P has therefore the all or 
all-hood ^ of it, and confequently all the ufe of 
it. And then, fince the all of it to him, or all that 
P canliavc of it, is but the ufe apd difpofal pf |t % 

he 

d Allodium^ « Freehold." 

•rtv havcrtUv rSv Ay^Sh, a t»c thttat, rvt M xfwv «XX^. n«rn( >«f 
n^y Xf^ff'tv Ix^f^iv, ha-vortUv H »2k^.— -i} ixorriQ, a{ aKtrrif iv rn TiXivrjf 
Weifaxvfna-ofxw iri^tf, r^xfi'^'' *»fitota-&f4Mfot fJthov, ** J haVC oftcn- 

•* times laughd, whcp I read any of thqfe wills, in which it 
** is faid, let fach or fach an one be the real owner pf the lands 
** orhonfes; and let another perfon have the ufe of them^ 
** for the afe b all that belongs to any of us, we are not th^ 
*• real ownen. — After death 3iey go to others, whether w^ 
f^ will or no, whea wc have cnjoyd the ufe only." S. CHUTt. 
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he who has this has the thing itfelf, and it is his ^ 
Laws indeed have introduced a way of fpeak-* 
ing, by which the property and the ufufruSf are dijp- 
tinguiflid 5 but in truth the ufufrudttrary has 9 
temporary or Umited property ; and the proprietary 
has a perpetual ufufru6t, either at prefent^ ot ia 
reverfion. Propriety without the ufe (if the ufe is 
never conie to the proprietary) is an empty found. 
^ I have before upon fome occafions taken it as 
granted, that he, who ufes any tWng as fe>, whcA 
it is not bisy a£ts agdnft truths &c. but now I fay 
further, that, 

XIII. He^ who ufes or Mfpo/es of any things does 
iy that declare it to be bis. Becaufe this is all, that 

T&rm fAtv ^crtt uhyii i^/miv kv^m, vif^M ^ i^ hah^ rhv yj/na-a alrSSv c*c 
Vfo^wfua. VAfi\^ TmfaKtMra m'apxknQm ikk&* anoXavii t5 wofjutf^^ 

*' We are not by nature the real owners of any of thefe 
" diings, but are inveJied by law or by fuccefllon with the 
** ufe of thexn for an uncertain time, and are therefore called 
** temporary tenants ; and when the time prefcribed is paft» 
*^ then they go to another, and he enjoys the fame title.**. 
Luc. ' 

^ ^/ tefa/dt agevy tuus efty " The field that maintains 
" you, is your field, t^c?'' Horace^ alluding to this truth. 
nipi WM-rhi, « Aa to the matter of injuries," fays Plato^ wiijSr- 

i»yiiv " there is only fome fuch general law as this for every 
" man, tuzz. that no man fhould plunder, or by violence take 
** ainy thing that belongs to another:" and then proceeds, 

^«y aS ^no'^en fAi^i rSn rS wiTMt, lav fAh Vila^ rh Mxrq^lvoy, xtX* 

** nor make any ufe of any thing that comes in their way, 
" without the leave of the owner" In Plutarch ^q tiring is 
carried farther : where it is faid, that a man pafling' Sy another 
man^s door ought ^* ^xi»«<v iia-», *x. <^ ought "not to look in ;" 
according to a faiying of Xenocratgs, ftw^^* >k«<f>«f «» h t^ wohtf $ 
-riff if^a\ft,u^ ilq iKxorfUv clixU^ ri^iveu, *« there is no dificrenco bc- 
!* twixtlooKngin, and going into another man's houfe." 

he. 
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lie, whofc it realfy is, can 4o. Borrowing an4 foW«f 
aflford no objcftion to this. When the borrower or 
hirer ufes the thing bpn"owd or hired, he ufes 
^what U bis own for the time allowd : ^ his do* 
Sng fo is only one of tbofe waij/s^ in which the true 
proppetary difppfes of |t. 

XIV* ^Qufurp or imade the property of amtbef 
nuiff is injujiice : or^ mcH-e fu|ly , to tqkej detain^ ufe^ 
^Jhrcy^ hurt J or meddk % wfth a^ thing t^^at is bk 
^tbout kis allowance^ ?i^ber^ I'd force qr fr^ui qr aiQ 
ether way^ or even to attempt any of fheff^ or af^ 
thenty who do^ are aSs ofinjuftice. The contrary ; to . 
TOidar and permit quiet i^ to every one what is bis j is 
fufi^c^. Def* > 

Xy. He that would not violate truths muft avoid 
all injujiice : or, all injiifiife is wrong and evil. It inr 
terferes with the truths ^ herie brfor^ bid down^ 
9nd perliaps more. It denies men to be fuhjeSs 
capable erf" diftindt properties : in fome cafes it de- 
nies them to have a property even in their own 
lodiesy life^ f^me^ and the like : the practice of it is 
incompaQUe with th&p^ace^dbappinefs of man- 
kind : it is what every man thinks unreafonable in 
brrown cafe^ when the injury is done to i}imfelf : 

S furtiOnfiti — €um qvis alipnam rem invito dof^mio C(^tra:^ 
pt. " It is real theft — to meddU with Miy thing that belongs 
*' tX^ another againU his will.'* Just. infi. 

fc On the contrary DDK nu?]/!— JH TWS^h '^ We fliall 

" make juftice, we fliall make truth." A faymg of V'^'*^, 

•* Rahhiyqfimab the fon of Levi^ And Cicefottioxt than once 

nfes the word n)erum " tnie" for juftum^^ juft>" and verttat 

4' truth" for bcmtas " goodnefs" or frobitas " Jrobity .'* 

to 
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>jl:o t^ any thii^ fn^ anpther x^ily becaujfe 1 
. tfeink I want it, pr becaufe I have ^jpy^r to tak^ 
. xty and will have k, without any title to it, is tkfi 

highefl: pretence to dominion^ and .4^nial of Qi3jr 
juUural equality : jit is fetting up a right to begin to 
.4iikirbmeiiap{4^^Af<^^^ andlaftly, it is tp 
,deny there is any fuch thing as .$rf^perty^ contrffy 
4otrfifb. 

^4e^y, if therje .be any thii;ig which P can truly 

;Mid properly call,/&ij, then, ]S T takes or ufe^it 
.'without the,CQn|ei>t gf P, he.dedajres it to be .^iV 
^(&r if lt<wa3 i&/^ hp .c^ijld dp 90 n;^;^) when k 9s 

pif bisj and io ^£b)5 9. lye ^ : in 3V^ich cpniifb$ t})e 
, idea ^nd fortml r0ip\^ njoral evil. ^ 

The very /s^tfempf^.my 'm&mcc of iiyuftice, or 
J?1^?K" others in fycb^an i^ttempt, finqe it is aj*- 

tenopting and promoting what is ^^tf^rg, |s being 

ii^ the wn>i)g as much as one is ajbJfi to be ; or do; 

ing what one can to atchieve that which is en;if : 

and to do this, by the ferms^ muft be wrong and 

f^il* 

Even the dejire of obtaining any thing-unjuftly 

is evil : becaufe to defire to dp m/, by the ternlsf 

again, is an evil or criminal //g/?r^. If the aft fol;- 

V that only your own, which really is £0 ; and look uppn th^t 
*' ^ another's^ which really is fo." Epi^etus'^s words, yufti* 
tia prtmum munus efty ut ne cut quis noceat^ nifi laceJJ^tus inju- 
ria J deinde^ nt comm^nibm pro comnmnibus utaturf priijaHs ut 

juis, " The firH property of juftice is, that no man ihould ip 
*^ any hurt to another, unlefs provokod by fome injury ; after 
'^ this, he is to make ufe of thofe things ^at are conunon, in 

. ^^ commoii yvith o^ers, ^nd ufe the things that belong to his^- 
.« felf as his Qwn." Cic This is to ufe things as being whgt 
they are. ... * 

lows 
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Ichvs fuch a dcfire, it is tiie child arid J)r6di»a d[ 
it : aftd the defire^ if any thing renders the fulfill- 
ing of it imprafticable^ is the aft obftrufted in the 
beginning, and ftifled in the womb^ 

Let it be obferved here by way of fcboUon con- 
cerning the thing called covet oufnefsj that there 
Seem to be three fdrts of it^ One is this here meii- 
tiond : a defire of getting from others, tho it be 
unjuftly. This is wrong and wicked. Another is 
an immenfe defire of heaping up what one can hf 
juft methods, but Mfithout any reafonahk end pro* 
{>ofed S and only in order to ke^ \ and as it were 
ikry it ^ : and the more he accumulates^ the moi^ 
he craves ". This alfo intrenches upon truth, and 
leems to be a vice. But to c&vet to obt^ what is 
another man's hjjuft meanSy and with his confent, 
when it may contribute to the happinefs of our- 
felves or families, and perhaps of the other peri(Mi 
too» has nothing furely that looks unfriendly upon 

* iUpfias ^aniTvt, " the ufurer/' in tudan, dies of hunger 
(xiftfi a^Xii^ ixfytro iman^AMimi, <« the siiferable wretch is re- 
*' ported to have pined away till he died"). Ridiculous enough* 

» Or only «^P»ff *" dfibfMiv, « to be perpetually telling it 
<« over,*' as Anacharjis faid of fbme Greeks, AtheK.' 

m As that man, in Athenaus^ indeavourd literally to do; 
of whom it is reported, that, being much in love with his mo- 
ney, before he died he fwallowd as much of it as he could 

' (jwTam^rra hi, ih(yee ;^twvc wieo^anTff ** he fwallowd a great 

f^ many pieces of gold and then died'*)* 

a Of fttch it is, that Diogenes ufed to fay, *o^/j#c t^ ^>A«fytf- 

ftfc 99Ci xAfrnvtimQ, »xi •< That covetous men were like men that 

« had the dropfy.'* Stob. The Mam/hilim, that is, *« the 

' << writers of proverbs,'' mentiond in Nahh, Ah. compare them 

*l»Dv rrntt^^tt^ iiy Vd o ca'm^Dn ca'Dna r\TW*^ «oifV 

-HD2f> ** to thirfty people drmking fait water, the more they 
^ drink, the drier they are,'! 

truth^ 
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tnith, or is blameable, in. it. This, if it may be 
tailed covetoufnefs, is a virtuous covetoufnefs. 

XVI. Pn:>en a man carts not what fufferings be 
taufes to others^ and efpecially if be delights in other 
merCs fufferings and makes them his fport^ this is 
what I call crueltj. And not to he affected with the 
fufferings of other people^ tho they proceed not from 
us J hut from others^ or from caufes in which we are 
i$otconcernd^ isunmercifulnefs. Mercy arid humanity 
are the reverfe of thefe^ 

XVII. He^ who reiigioujly regards truth and na- 
ture^ will not only be not unjuft^ hut {more) not un- 
merciful^ and much lefs cruel. Not to be afFefted 
with the affliifions of others, fo far as we know 
them^ and in proportion to the feveral degree^ 
and circumftances of them, tho we are not the 
caufes of them, is the lame as to confider the af- 
fli6ted as perfons not in afflidtion •, that isi, as being 
not what they are, or (which is the fame) as being 
what they are not : and this contradicts matter of 
fail. 

One can Icarce know the fufferings of another' 
without having at leall fome image of them in his 
mind : nor can one have theie images without be- 
ing confcious of them, and as it were feeling them* 
Next to iufiering itfelf is to carry the f eprcfenta- 
tion of it about with one. So that he, who is not 
affedled with the calamities of others ^ fo far as they 
fall withiil lus knowledge, may be faid to know 
suid not to know ; or at leaft to cancel his knoW-^ 
kdgfit and contradidhis own cotiTciencen 

8 ' There 
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There is fomething in human nature ° refulting 
from our very make and conftitution, while it re- 
tains its genuin form, and is not aUerd by vitious 
habits -, not perverted by tranfports (rf" revenge or 
fury, by ambition, cornpany, or falfe philofophy p ; 
Qor oppreft by ftupidity and ncglefting to obferve 
what happens to others : I fay, there is fometbingy 
which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others^ 
caufcs us to fympathize with them, and almoft com- 
prehends us in their cafe. It is grievous to fee or 
near (and almoft to hear of) any man, or even any 
animal whatever, in torment. This compaffion ap- 
pears eminently in them, who upon other accounts 
are juftly reckond amongft the befi of metk"^: in 
fome degree it appears vsxalmofi all^ nay, even 

^ Properly called humanity ; becaofe notUng of it appears 

in brutes, nnnnn nyja xx^myn,\ niDpo r\v^ nann, ''iis 

** brutes have no concern or uneaflneCs at their companions 
** being in pain." S. Hhas. 

P Wheu Bnuca fays, Clemeutiamr^omms honi frafit^unt^ 
mftrUordiam out em vitahunty *' all gpod men flicmld ihew 
** mildnefs, but avoid fliewing pity^" he fcems only to quib- 
yc. He has many other weak things upon this fubjed. That; 
(fcntence) fuccurret [fapieni] alienis lachrynasy non accedet^ 
" a wife man will relieve a perfon in tears, but not cry him- 
*^ feif/' owns 01^ vS^ of tears : tjiey obtatii (bccour even from 
a Stvic. 

q *AyaSej afi^AK^g dv^fsf, <« Good men are very apt to ihed 
*^ tears." They, who of all writers undertake to imitate na- 
ture moft, oft introduce even their heroes weeping, (See how 
/feswfrreprefientsC/^iOd.?. 1 51, —3,^7,— g.) The tears 
of men ar^ in truth v^ry 4i^^ent from tJv9 cries aad ejuktyuis 
of children. They are /iW ftreamSi and iSow fron* oth«r 
caufes J commonly fome tender, or perhaps philoibphica^, »e-t 
flexion. It is eafy to fee how hard hearts and dry eyes come 
to be ^fliionable. But for all that, It is certain the gtandida 
lacrymales^ « tifi {^ands wfi u& wbca we cry,** EM not i|[uul» 
for nothing. 

fomc- 
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fometimes, when they more coolly attend to things^ 
in thdfe hardend and execrable mmfters of cruelty 
themfelves, who feem juft to retain only the leaft 
tinihire of humanity that can be. The Pber^ean 
tyrant, who had never wept over any of thofe mur- 
ders he had caufed among his own citizens, wept 
when he faw a tragedy but aAed in the theatre ^ : 
the reafort was, his attention was caught here, and 
he more obferved the fufferings of Hecuba and 
Andromache^ than ever he had thofe of the Pher<e- 
ans\ and more impartially, being no otherwife con- 
cernd in them but as a ciommon fpeftator. Upon 
this occafion the principle of compaffion^ implanted 
in human nature, appeard, overcame his habits of 
cruelty, broke through his petrifa<5tion, and would 
Ihew that it could not be totally eradicated. It is 
therefore according to nature to be afFefted with 
the fufferings of other people : and the contrary id . 
inhuman and unnatural. 

Such are the circumftaHces of mankind, that we > 
cannot (or but very few of us, God knows) make 
our way through this world without encountering 
darters and foffering many evils : and therefore 
fince it is for the good of fuch, as arte fo expofed 
or actually fmarting under pain or trouble, to re- 
ceive comfort and afilftance from others, without 
which they muft commonly continue to be mifer-* 
able, or perifh, it is for the eomhion good and 
Welfare of the majority at kafi of mankind, that 
they flibuld compaffi^atrmd help eath other \ To 

' P/uf. 

« A generous nature pities even an enemy in diftrefs. 

^Zwoatrtlfu H nv Avcum ifiurrn^, x«t«g ovra iua-fjksvri, *^ I always pi(^ 

^ aman in mifery, althohebemyenemy.^ SbPii. 
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do the contrary muft therefore be contrary to na- 
ture and wrong by prop. III. And befide, it is by 
one's behaviour and actions to affirm, that the cir- 
cumilances of men in this world are not what they 
' are -, or that peace, and healthy and happinefs,^ and 
the like, are not what tb^ are. 

Let a man fubftitute bimfelf into the room of 
fome poor creature dejefted with invincible po- 
verty, diftrafted with difficulties, or groaning un- 
der the pangs of fome difeafe, or the anguifli of 
fome hurt or wound, and without help abandond 
to want and pain. In this diilrefs what reflexions 
can he imagine be Jhould bave^ if he found that 
every body neglefted him, no body fo much as 
pitying him, or vouchlafing to take notice of his 
calamitous and fad condition ? It is certain, that 
what it would be reafohable or unreafonable for 
others to do in relpedt of bim^ he muft allow to be 
reafonable or unreafonable for him to do in relped 
of tbem^ or deny a manifeft trutb in prop. IV. 

If unmercifulnefs, as before defined, be wrong, 
no time need to be Ipent in proving that cruelty is 
fo. For all that is culpable in unmercifulnefs, is 
containd in cruelty, with additions and aggrava- 
tions. Cruelty not only denies due regard to the 
fufferings of others, but caufes them ; or perhaps 
deligbts in them, and (which is the moft infolent 
and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jeji and 
fiibjeft of raillery. If the one be a defeif of huma- 
nity, the other is diametrically oppofite to it^ If 

* Efi hominum natura, quamfe^ debemus, maxif/i^ immica 
trudelitas. ** Cruelty is the moft contrary that can be to hu- 
** man nature, which we ought to follow." Cic. 

the 
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the one does no good, the other does much eviL 
And no man, how cruel foever in reality he was, 
has ever liked to be reckond a cruel man : fuch a 
confeffion of. guilt does nature extort -, fo univer- 
fally doth it rejeft, condemn, abhor this charafter. 

XVIII. ThepraSfice ofjuftice and mercy isjufias 
right, as injujiice, unmercifulnefs, and cruelty are 
wrong. This follows from the nature of contraries. 
Befide, not to be juft to a man is to be not juft, or 
unjuft to him : and fo not to be merciful is to be 
unmerciful, or perhaps cruel. 

Here I might end this feftion : but perhaps it 
may not be improper to be a little more particu- 
lar. Therefore, 

XIX. From the foregoing propojitions may he de- 
duced the heinoufnefs of all fuch crimes, as murder, or 
even hurting the perfon of another any how, when 
our own neceffary defence does not require it (it being 
not poflible, that any thing Ihould be more bis, 
than his ^w» perfon, life and limbs) ; robbing, fieaU 
ing, cheating, betraying -, defamation, detraSion ; de^ 
filing the bed of another man, et cat. with all the ap- 
proaches and tendencies to them. For thele are not 
only comprifed within the definition of injuftice, 
and are therefore violations of thofe truths, which 
are violated by that ; but commonly, and fome of 
them always, come within the defcription oi cruel- 
ty too. All which is evident at firfl fight with re- 
fpeft to murder, robbery, cheating, flandering, 
fcf ^. efpecially if a man brings himfelf into the cafe, 
^d views himfelf in his own imagination as ren- 
derd fcandalpus by calumniators and lyers ^ itript . 

S3 by 
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by thieves ; ruind in his fortunes and undone by 
knaves ; ftruggling to no purpofe, convulfed and 
agonizing under the knife of fome trueulent ruf- 
fian ; or the like. 

The fcrae is altogether as pliJn in the cafe of 
adultery ", when any one ^ infnares, and corrupts 
the wife of another ; notwithftanding the protec- 
tion it gains from falfe notions, great examples % 
and the commonnefe of the crime y. For (the na- 
ture of matrimony being for the prefcnt fuppofed 
to be fuch, as it will appear by and by to be) the 
adulterer denies the property a huiband has in hi& 
wife by compaft, the moft exprels and facred that 
can po0ibly be made : he does that, wluch tendbs 
to fubvert the peace of families, confounds rela- 
tion, and is altogether inconfiftent with the ord$i( 
and tranquilUty of the world, and therefofe wit^ 
the laws of human nature : he does what no ma^ 
lA his. wits could think rea[jonabky or even toleraik^ 
were he the perfon wronigd ^ ; briefly^ he impu-i 

demly 

*' rid- creature, but not {a bad as an adulterer." Chrvs. 
<« tb^t Hit iowak for other mQn^aiwms^'* asthcyarecalUitt, 

fi^te folert^ptmlrt : nunc magnatum lujus eft, ** It is v^ry mani- 
feft that, in the time of St yerom, adultery was puniihd with 
c^th : but nov^r it is die ipoct of great men.^ SrMutft »m 

StJ^KlOMv 

y.P05 hcoGcXoUows impunity, fsTr. ^pDD D»£)bpO ^y^WtX 
Clbnon cb^O^ *^ From die overflowing of it» ihe.a^ulteron^ 
*' derivebitter waters.'* WJ^. 

^ Is^ pfi nuUiurmti uoewetn amuptfcitr^idemMxoremJkam-^ 
fid^nmmk: ^fitttacSfrrmusiptaan^, eft ff^JBAt^: UmBO' 
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tlently treats a woman as ins own woman (or w^€')j 
wl^ is not bis^ but aPfoth€r\ comrary to jnftke^ 
truth 2^ fait ^ Nor is this fimple injuftice only, 
but injuftice, for which no reparation can be made 
if the injured man- thinks fo 5 as he generally does 
(fee fedt, I J. prop* L obC 4.) irljtiftice accompanied 
wiChthegfcateft^Hi^'i f<^ complicated, asfearce 
^ttiy other can bd, llleJ^/^^^fe/isibr ever robbed 
of ail that ^\talhrt 2^ fatisfafViony which arifcs 
fr&m the wife's fideifcy atfMi ^fe<5tk)ri to him ^ ; pre- 
fensiiig upon which he took her to b^ not only 
the partner of his bed, but the companion of hk 
life, and Iharer in 41 his forttinei ^ : and into the 

\. 

iaaidi fnfeptifvn iffipfnyma, ** He wtodBfif^ e^ery otWr 
*^ maor's wife — will not have his own lookd upon ; and is very 
*' fbid with other men to keep their word, but breaks his 
** own; profecut^s others Ux lyings and isperjdfed himfdf 
Sbn. 

b What a Hioftfter m natufe muft he be, who^ as if it was 
meritorious to dare to aft agamift attthcftBy (to XiieSeneaisyfQT^ 
^^tk) faih j^Jlam caufomftUatMtUimU, fkoHa/ieaa efi \uxoft\ f 
** Who thini^ it a fufficibnt rea^ to be in lore with her» be^ 
** eaafe fiie is anot]ier]iiafi'9 wife." 

we may not only affirm^ that the Sody of an adulterous 
woman is not all tKat is corrupted ; but if we would fpeak 
*' the troth, that her.^miiul is m(»-e habituaUy alienated (from 
'« her hufbandi) than her body ; ibr fhe is tmg^ m hanrts; afi 
<^>^tt(9- ayeriton ^ndBjatresE Dohim» snditiirno WQaderif ihe 
<< (hews&erhaMdin-puyse.'* Pk. JvDT. 

iMfttvinifiv}^ <«* the- pattakatg- eqfoaHy of e^eiy thing! in fif<^«M' 
'i iKhre fiottlji ^nd^ finili^ly, tH^ ifi. tff Odrer (6iciety>." 
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room qf them fucceed painful and deftru£tive paE- 
fions. The poor y;oman ^ herfelf, tho flic may l>e 
deluded ^, and not fee at prefent her guilt, or the 
confequ^ncps of it, ufyally pays dear for her Jecu- 
ricy and yrant of guard, the hufband becoming 
cold 8 and averfe to her, and fhe full of apprehcn- 
fions and fears \ with a particular dread of his fur- 
ther refentment. And their affi^ir^y in this disjointr 
ed and diftradted condition, are neglefted ; innor 
cent children flighted, and left unprovided for, 
without fo much as the comfort of any certain re- 
lations to pity them \ £s?^. 

The adulterer may not be permitted to ext^nu^- 
ate his crime by fuch impertinent Jimileh and ra- 
kifli talk, as are commonly uf^ for that purpofe K 

When 

* *Air«xor {-Son « The foft creatuFc." StBAs. 

f "ErrtKrat, i^i^M^af, « over^perfaaded and enticed," fays the 
penitent woman in ^<?/i^f^j. Pli/t. 

g "Vuxfh wofayKMkto'fAttFi'^tnn juucn ^uiit;^. *' A cold embrace-^* 
^* to have a lewd woman for a wife.'- Soph. 

h ^iJetumfakfieJimulierifamiffapudicitia? ''WhateUe 
'f can be fafe, when the woman has loft her modefty ?'* Liv y. 

i 02 fAnHv q^ixqjtoTf c adXiot v«(^c f»>^ Mf» yini Vfoa^i/MiQ^nu hnA^ 
fSiOfoi, f4finrtvfru ^fiArr^ fA^ ti .w nt fMix^. ^* The miferaUe 

f « diildreny who have done no body any injury, will not be 
*«" ownd by any relations, citl\er ofthe married perfon or of 
'« the adulterer." Ph. Jvd. 
' k Such as Artftiffus ufes to Diogenes^ ap^ Athen^ 'Ap* yt f^n 

^r\ coi ATotrw ^oxtTiTvai J^ieyntq olidav olKtiv, h ^ tirp^rcpoy oitma'Af aXKpi ; « 
^kf ipn* ri H vaZv, iv f woXXot 9tvXf vaaertv j tf^t Ttfrt f^. 8ro»c-^ 

ff'. Da you fee any abfurdity, Dhgems; in living in a hoofe, 
*J. that another perfon has lived in before ? No, fays he ; or 
*^ in failing in a fhip where a great many have failed ? No, 
<f nor in that neither, fays he. No more is there in-~" Senfe- 
l«fs'ihifF. Noir is that of the adulterous woman in Prov, $, bet* 
ter: where HD^W *)DJ T1*T,.*^ the way of s^ man with a 
t^ maid^'' is placed with the wa^ of an eagle in the air, of a 

. . - ferpeii( 
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When any one wrongs another of his property, he 
wrongs him of what it is to him^ the proprietor : 
and the value muft be fet according to what he 
efieems it to be, not what the injurer, who perhaps 
has no tafte of virtuous pleafures, may think it to 
be, (See p. 54, 55. obC 3, 4.) Nor may thefe 
thefts be excufed from their fecrecy. For i. the 
the injuftice of the faft is ^tfame in itfelf^ whe- 
ther known, or not. In either cafe truth is denied : 
and a ^^ is as much a lye, when it is wbifperd^ as 
when it is proclaimd at the market-crofs. 2. It has 
been Ihewd (feft, II.) that the redtitude of our ac- 
tions and way to happinefs are coincident ; and 
that fuch a£ts, as are diiagreeable to truths and 
.wrong in themfelves, tend to make mien ultimate-^ 
Jy unbd^ ^ Things are fo orderd and dilpofed 
by the Author of nature, or fuch a conftitution of 
things flows from him, that it muft be fo. And 
fmce no retreat can be impervious to his eye, na 
comer fo much out of the way, as not to be with- 
in his plan? no doubt there is to every wrong and 
vitious a6t a fuitable degree of unhappinels and 
puniftment annext, which the criminal will be fure 
to meet "^ixhfome time or other ^. For his own fake 
therefore he ought not to depend upon the dark- 

ferpent upon a rock, and of a fhip in the fea, m ntt^y > vhHf 
ny tt' inK nav OU^n, " whicl> leave no track to be feen af- 
« ter them ;" and therefore (he HIDD bw n>D DH^pD, « wipes 
?* her mouth," and then thinks that vh noi^ V^in TW nHK 
pK *n^irD> " fhe may fay afterwards. What have I done a- 
^* miis ?" See ^ab yenaqi^ 

1 Nemo malusfilix : minme corruftor, ^c, ** No bad man. 
f* caii be happy, to be fure no debauchee can, fefr." Juv. 

m 'AwiBroJipftr^* yig i btt^ yo/H^* ^ There is no efcaping the 
p tfvinelawt" Plotin, 
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nefs of the deed. But Ufihfy it can hardly be, but 
that it muft be difcoverd ". People generally ri/i 
in yice, grow impudent and vain and carelels, and 
difcovcr thcmfclves ° : the opportunities contrived 
for it muft be liable to obfervation : fome co^dents 
muft be trufted, who may betray the fecrct, and " 
upon any little diftafte probably will do it : and 
belide, love is quick of appreh&ofion p» 

It will be eafily perceived from what has beeft 
iaid^ that if to mtarderj rsb^ &c. are ui^ft an^ 
crimes of a heinous nature^ all thofe things which 
ha;ve any tendency toward them, or i^nity witft 
them, or any way counienance them, muft be in 
tbdr degree criminal ^ : becaofe they ave of the 
&me cdsnjdexion widi that which they tend to^ 
tho not of the &me growth, nor matured mto the 
grofs a£t, or perhaps do not operate fb preicntly^ 
apparently, or certainly. Envy^ maUce^ and tint 
Hke, are conatui^ toward the deftru^on or ruin 
of the perfon, who is the ob}e(ft of thefe unhappy 
paflions. To throw duji ' upon a man^s reputation 
by tnnuenda'Sy ironies^ &f r. may not indeed fblly it 
aU at once, as when dirt is thrown, or gra/s car 

** hid for the prefent, you will be found out afterwards." 

Is OCR. Maprv^a-ea-OH-'h xxiwi ij o Xv^y^ o Miyavh^Uf, «< The bci 

** the lamp, will bear teftimony, O Megapcnthia,^'' Lucian. 

O 'hSbv^ ^fy ykg a.ita.'VTm aXa^ovirarov. <* PlcafurC is thc apteft of 

** any thing to boafi.*' Plato. 

P ^id non fintit amor? " What is it that love can't fee?" 
Ovid. 

q *Ly<i^lyk.r\iii,n aJixitV, aXXi t3 fcn^ fd'£Xffiv« **' To bc 6[Ood IS 

*' not only not to do an injury^ but not fo much as to defirQ 
" to do one." A gnomi " faying" o^Democrates. 
' ynn \W^ P3K. « The duft of an ill tongue." 
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lummes ; yet it infe As the sdr^ and may dcftroy it 
by a lingring poiibn. To exfeje another by the 
fbrength of a jeftiag talent, or harder temper of 
face, is to wound him, though it be in an invtfibk 
pbce ^ Many fradotus and reputed civilities of 
barbarian extra<5t, and efpecially g^antries % thai 
proceed not to confummate wickednefs, nor per* 
haps are intended to be carried fo far, may yet db* 
vert people's affoftions from their proper ot^eft, 
and debauch the mind ". By ftories or injinuations 
to fow the feeds of difcwd and quai'rels between 
men is to murder, or hurt them, by another hand. 
Even for men to intermedMe in other people's af-« 
fairs, as buiy bodies and ixxor^MsrinwrFOi do, is t^ 
alTume a province, which is not theirs ; to concern 

*^ that pnts his companion to fhame in public, fhaB have oq 
** portion in the next life." Maim. ^ Jim, faff. For, accord* 
log to the Jenutfi dolors, he who does this breaks the fixth 
codunuidiiient. Abarb. 

t See how chafl the Runans were once, ^jw matrotude de^ 
cus verecundia mummento tutius effet, in jus 'vocanti tnatronam 
corpus ejus attingere non permiferunty ut inviolata tnanm alierue 
ta^uftoia relinqueretur, " That Ac decent modcftyof a ma- 
*^ tron might the more fecurety be pi^eieFved, if any maa 
'* filed her, he was not allowd fo much as to touch her, that 
her garment might rem^n unde£ied by the hands of any 
ftranger." Val. Max. And it is toPd of P. M^eniusy that 
triJH exemph pracepit [flitejiut\y ut non folum ^virpnitatem 
iSihaiamy fid ifium ofcnla ad 'virum Jincera perf arret, ** He 
gave it in charge to his daa^fier with a feveie threat, that 
flie ihouli cany to heshuiboad^ notcmly her vir^nily am- 
" touchd, but her kiffes chaft." Id, 

« Sluanto autem prafiantior eft animus eorpore, tanto fiekra-^ 
tfus cerrumpitur, *' By how much the mind is more excdknfe 
'" than the body, by fo moch h tb& corrupting of it a greater 
^ wickednefs/* St Austin. 

them- 
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themfelves with things, in which they are not con- 
cernd ; to make that public j which in itfelf is pri^ 
vate\ and perhaps to rob the perfon, into whofe bu- 
finefs they intnide themfelves, of his quiets if of 
nothing elfe. For indeed this intermeddling looks 
like fetting up a pretence to fomething further ; 
like an unjuft attack begun at a diftance. All 
which declares what an enemy, and how irrecon-^ 
cilable to truths this pragmatical humor is. And 
lb on. 

If thefe things are fo, how guilty muft they be, 
who are defignedly the promoters or injlruments of 
injuftice and wickednefs -, fuch as mercenary fwear- 
ers, and falfe witnefles ; traders in fcandal ; folici- 
tors in vice.; they who intend hy xktw converfation 
to relax men's principles top much, and (as it 
feems) prepare them for knavery, lewdnefs, or any 
fiagitious enterprize ^. 

There are other crimes, fuch as infidelity tO: 
friends or them who intruft us with any thing, in- 
gratitude^ all kinds of wilful perjury^ and the like, 
which might have been mentiond in the propofi- 
tion, being great inftances of injuftice : but becaufe 
they are vifibly fuch, and their nature cannot be 
miftaken, I comprife them in the et det, there. 
Any one may fee, that he, who zSi% unfaithfully ^ 
afts againft his promifes and ingagements, and 
therefore denies and fins againft truth ; does what . 
it can never be for xkitgood of the world fhould be- 
come an univerfal praftice ; docs what he would 

** Thefe are the peftilent fellows, who labour to perfuade 
^' every body to be guilty of the fame crimes with them- 
" felv^s," StBA8iL» ... 

not 
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not have done to bifnfelf% and wrongs the man, who 
depends upon him, of what he juftly might ex- 
pert- So the ungrateful man treats his benefa6tor 
as not being what be tSj &c. And the falfe^pwearer 
refpedts neither things, nor himfelf, nor the peir- 
ions afFefted, nor mankind in general, nor God 
himfelf as being^w^^^/ they are. All this is obvious'^. 

Sect. VII. Truth refpeBing parjlcular So- 
cieties of Men^ or Governnaents. 

I. ly ^ AN is a [octal creature : that is, a Jingle 
XVX nfiOJi, or family, cannot fubjift, or not *uOell^ 
alone out of all fociety. More things are neceflary 
to fujiain life, or at leaft to make it in any degree 
pleafant and defirable, than it is poflible for any 
cne man to make and provide for himfelf merely 
by his own labor and ingenuity. Meat, and drink^ 
and clothing, and houfe, and that frugal furniture 
which is abfolutely requifite, with a little necef- 
fary phyfic, fuppofe maw/ arts and trades, maty 
heads, and many hands. If he could make a Ihift 
in time of health to live as a wild man under the 
protedbion of trees and rocks, feeding upon fuch 
fruits, herbs, roots, and other things, as the earth 
Ihould afford, and happen to prefent to him ; yet 
what could he do mjicknefs, or old age, when he 
would not be able to ftir out, or receive her bene- 
ficence. 



^ Omnes enim immemorem bentfidi odenmt, '^ For ever/ 
body hate a man that forgets the kindnefles that have been 
done to him." Cic. And the fame may. be faid of the un- 
faithful, perjured, £^f. 

If 
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If he ihould take from the oth&ftx fuch a help, 
as the common appetite might prompt hitn to 
feeky or he might happen to meet with in his 
walks ; yet ftill if the bands are doubled, the "wants 
are doubled too : nay more, additional wants, and 
great ones, attending the bearing and education of 
children. 

If we could fuppofe all thefe difficulties fiir- 
mounted, and a family grown up, and doing what 
z Jingle family is capable of doing by itfelf ; fup- 
porting themfelves by gardening, a little agricul- 
ture, or a few cattle, which they have fome how 
got, and tamed (tho even this would be hard for 
them to do, having no markets* where they might 
exchange the produce of their hulbandry, or of 
their little flock, or herd for other things ; no fhops 
to repair to for tools \ no fervant, or laborer to at 
lift; nor any public invention, of which they 
might ferve themfelves in the preparation of their 
grain, drefUng their meat, manufaduring their 
wool, and the like) ; yet ftill it is only the cortex 
of the man, which is provided for : what muft be- 
come of the interior part, the minds of thefe peo- 
ple? How would thofe be fed, and improved y? 
Arts and fciences^ io much of them as is neceflary 
to teach men the ufe of their faculties, and unfold 
their reafon, are not the growth of fingle families 
{o imployd. And yet for men to lay out all their 
pains and time in procuring only what is proper 
to keep the blood and humors in circulation^ widi« 

7 ^id ergOy axima nullaiu habei aliment a prtspria ? an tjm 
efcafcuntia mhis nnAturP ** What then is there no proper 
** noQxiihment for the nuad, does oot knowledge feem to be 
« thcfoodofit?" StAusT. 

out 
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out any further views, or any regaid to the nobler 
part of themfelves, is utterly incongruous to the 
idea of a being formed for rational exerciies. 

If all the exceptions againft this leparate way of 
living could be removed ; yet as mankind increafes, 
the UttkplotSj which the feveral families pofTefs, 
and cultivate, mud be inlarged, or multiplied : by 
degrees they would find themielves ftraitend: 
and there would ibon be a colUfion of interefts, from 
whence diiputes and quarrels would enfue. Other 
things too plight miniiler matter for thefe. And 
befide all this, ibme men are naturally troublefbme, 
vitious, thievifh, pugnacious, rabid; and thefe 
would always be difturbing and flying upon the 
next to them : as others are ambitious, or covet- 
ous, and, if they happen to have any advantage 
or fuperiority in power, would not fail to make 
themielves yet greater or ftronger by eating up 
their neighbours, till by repeated incroachments 
they might grow to be formidable ^. 

Under fo many v^ants^ and fuch apprebenfions^ 
or prefent dangers^ neceflTity would bring fome fa- 
milies into terms oi friendship with others for mu- 
tual comfort and defence : and this, as the reafbn 
of it increafed, would become ftronger, introduce 
firider ingagements, and at lafi bring the people 
to mix and unite. And then the weak being glad 
to iheker themfelves under the proteftion and con- 
dud of the more aWe, and fo naturally giving way 
fior thde to afcend, the feveral forts would at 

« Ahtr in abeHus imtimm le^i amfendto ducitur, ** They 
'< deftsojr om aoodict m dMB (hortBi way that they can.** 
81NU 

length 
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iengih fettle into their places, according to their 
fcveral weights and capacities with refpedt to the 
common concern. And thus fome form of a fodely 
muft arifc : men cannot fubfift othcrwife. 

But if it was poflible for a man to preferve life 
by bim/elfj or with his petit company about him : 
yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely 
ielter for turn, and them, to Uve in a focietyj 
where men are ferviceablc to themfelves and their 
neighbours at the fame time, by exchanging theif 
money, or goods, for fuch other things as they 
want more ■, where they are capable of doing good 
ejices each for other in timeof need ; where they 
have the preteSion of laws, and a public fecurity 
againft cheats, robbers, afiaflines, and all enemies 
to property i where a common forqe or arwy is 
ready to interpofe between them and foreign in- 
vaders ; and where they may injoy thole difceveriei 
which have been made in arts and learning, may 
improve their, faculties by converfatim and inno- 
cent conflifts of reafon, and (to fpeak out) may 
be made men. 

If, .when wc have the privilege of fodety and 
laws, we can fcarce preferve our own, or be lafe, 
what a woful condition fliould we be in without 
them ; expo&d to the tnfults, rapines, and violence 
of unjuft and mercilefe men, not having any fane- 
tuary, any thing to take reftjge in ? So again, if 
notwithfhnding the help oi friends and thofe about 
us, and fuch conveniencies as may be had in cities 
and peopled places, we are forced to bear many 
pains and melancholy hours, how irkfome would 
life be, if in ficknefs or other trouble there was no 
body to adminifter either reme^ or confelation ? 
Laffly, 
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Laftly, foctety is what men generally defire. 
And tho much company may be attended with 
much vanity, arid occafion many evils *, yet it is 
tertain, that abfolute and perpetual Jhlitude has 
ibmething in it very irkfome and hideous ^. Thus 
the focial life is natural to man ; or, what his na- 
ture and ciraimftances require; 

ll. The end of fociity is the common welfare and 
'^oodof the feopk affociated. This is but the confc- 
quence of what has been jiift faid: For becaufe 
men cartnot fubfift v^ill^ or not fo welk feparately, 
therefore they unite into greater bodies t that is, 
the end of their uniting is their better fiibfiftence ; 
and by how much their manner of living becomes 
better, by fo much the more eflfedhially is this end 
anfwerdi 

ni. Afociety^ rnto which men enter for this enSj 
fuppofes fome rules or lawsj according to which they 
agree all to he governd; with a power of altering or 
adding to them as occafion fhdll requite. A number 
of men met together without any ruks:^ by which 
they fubmit to be gOvernd, can be nothing but 
an irregular multitude. Every one being ftill fui 
jutisy and left intirely to his own private choic&, 

* Arifioth fays a good man would be neither ^t^^^P, <* witn- 
*' out a friend," nor ^^«^^^>#', « have a great number of 
*' fiiends." Thisisjuft. Thercftre J/wfci? feems to^gp ajitdc 
too far, when he writes, Omnes amcos habere operofum ejfejja- 
jtis ejfe inimkos non habere, - ** It requires great pain$ to n^ake 
I ' J* all men our friends, it is iufficient to have no enemies." 

i zSwKtwfky%>Mruih i M^foi-ff^. « Mftnis a fociablc creaturc/T 4 
-StBAsit; 
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by whatever kind of judgment or paffion or ca- 
price that happens to be determind, they muft needs 
interfere one with another : nor can fuch a con- 
courfe of people be any thing different from an in- 
digefted chaos of diflenting parts, which by their 
confufed motions would damnify, and deftroy each 
other. This muft be true, if men differ in the fi^e 
of their undcrftandings, in their manner of think- 
ing, and the feveral turns their minds take from 
their education, way of living, and other circum- 
ftances \ if the greateft part of them are under the 
diredion of bodily affeifions ; aid if thefe differ as 
much as their fhapes, their complexions, their con- 
ftitutions do ^ Here then we find nothing but 
tonfufion and unbappinefs. 

Such a combination of men therefore, as may 
produce their common good and bappinefs^ muft be 
fuch a one as, in the firft place, may render them 
compatible one with another : which cannot be 
. without riilesy that may dired and adjuft their fe- 
veral motions and carriages towards each other, 
bring them to fome degree of uniformity j. or -at 
leaft reftrain iuchexckrjions and enormities ^ as would 
render their living together inconfiftent. 

Then, there muft be fome exprefs dedaratioBS 
endfcita to afcertain properties Sind titles to thii^ 
'by common confent : that fo, when any alterca- 
tions or difputes fliall happen concerning them (as 
be fure many muft in a world fo tinircalbndble and 
prone to iniquity ), die -aj^peal may be made to 

« Man is, in Greg. Naz.h words, Vo woxvrfoveor'tirw rSv ffl«»y, 
S txrciKiXeiTarov, ** a creatuTC who loves "to tiim his thoughts to 
^ variety of things, and to imploy hanfelf in diffferent ways." 

4- their 
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their awn fettkments ; and by the application of a 
general undifputed rule to the particular cafe before 
them it may appear, on which fide the obUquity 
lies, the controverfy may ht fairly decided, and all 
mouths eternally ftoppedi And then again, that 
they may be proteded and perfevere in this agree- 
able life, arid the injoyment of their relpeftive pro- 
perties be fecured to them, feveral things muft be 
forecafted by way of precaution againft foreign /»- 
mafims ; punishments muft be appointed for of- 
fences committed amongft themfclves, which be- 
ing known may deter men from comniitting them^ 
i^c. Thefe rules, methods, and appointm.ents of 
punUhmentSj being intelligibly ^nd honeftly drawn 
up, agreed to, land publilhd, are the mutual com- 
pafts ^ under which the fociety is confederated, 
and the lanws of it. 

If then to have the members of a fociety capa- 
ble of fubfifting together^ if to have their refpec- 
tive properties afcertaindy if to be fafe and quiet in 
th? poflfeflion of them be for the general good of 
the fociety, and thefe things cannot be had with- 
out laws ; then a fociety, whofe foundation and ce- 
ment is the public good, muft have fuch laws, of 
be fuppofed at leaft to defign fuch. 

As to the making of ^ny further laws, when 
the public intereft and welfare require them, that 
is but repeating the fame power in other inftances, 
which they made ufe of before in making their 
firft laws : and as to altering or repealing^ it is cer- 
tain the power of making and unmaking here arc 

d iiiif ici vofji^ — vS\t««g ffwQfutn noivn, <^ Every law*-is the gc^ 
f* neral coHipadlof the city." Djsmqsth. 
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fomc armed with authority to execute thofe judg-^ 
ments, and to punijh offenders : there miift be per- 
fons chofen not only to punifli and prevent public 
evils, but alfo to do many other things, whidi will 
be required in advancement of the public good i 
and then the power of making new laws, and ab- 
rogating or mending old ones, as experience may 
diredt or the cafe at any time require,- as alio of 
providing prefently and legally for the {afety of 
the public in time oifudden darker, muft be lodged 
fomewhere. . . : . 

If there are no executors of the laws, the laws 
cannot be executed i and if to, they are but a dead 
letter,' and equal to none : and' if the fociety ha^ 
hone, it is indeed no fociety, or not fuch a one ais is 
the fubjeftof thispropofition. Guardians and ex- 
ecutors of laws are therefore the vitals of a fociety, 
without which there can be no circulati{^n of jufticd 
in it, no care of it taken, nor can it continue. And 
fince men can be but in one place at once, there 
muft be numbers of thefe proportionable to the big^ 
iiefs and extent of it. - - 

And further, fince the concerns of a whole fo- 
ciety, ajid fuch things as may fall within the com- 
ipafs of a ftatute book, are various, requiring feve- 
ral forts and fizes of abilities,' 2ind lying one aiove 
another in nature ; fince, not only private men 
want to be infpecled, but even magiftrates and of- 
ficers themfelves, who (tho they oft forget it) are 
ftill but men ; and fince the whole fociety is ta be 
^ne, 'One compaft body: 1 fay, fince the cafe i& 
thus, there muft be men to ad in feveral eleva- 
tions and qualities as well as places, of wWch the 
inferior fort in theif fevreral quarters muft a€k kn-^ 

jncdiatdy 
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mediately under their refpe6liveyj(pme?rj ; and fp 
this, clafs of fuperiors in their feveral provinces uri- 
(}er others above. them \ till at laft the afcent is ter- 
minated in fome head., where the legiflative power 
is depofited, and from whence fpirits and motion 
zre, communicated through the whole body. An 
army may as well'be fuppofed to be well difciplin- 
ed, well provided, and well conduced without 
either ^^«^^/ or officers^ as^lbciety without^w^r- 
n&rs 3Xid thdr fuialterns J or (which is the lame) 
without fome form of goveroiment, to anfwer the 
end of its being. 

VL A man mwf part with fome of has natural 
figbts^andfut himfelf under the government, of law s^ 
and tbofsy who in their feveraljiaiiom are intrufied 
with the execution of them^ in order to gain thepro^ 
ttSHon cftj^em-i ^^ ^be privileges of a regular foci- 
ety. BecMfe by thi^ he doth but esgchange one 
thing for another, which he reckons equivalent^ or 
ijuked preferable by mucli : and this he may do 
without afting againft any. truth. For thelibenies 
and natural rights^ wluch he exchanges, are his 
aw^y and therefore oo other man's property is de- 
med by this : nor is the nature of haf^ineis denied 
to be what it is, fince it is happine& which he aims 
at in doing this. On the contrary,, he woiold rathsje 
offend againft trsiitb^ and deny bappimfs to bo 
what it is^ ^f he did not do. it.; efpecially feeiisg, 
tiiat heve his aw» happii^is. coincides witli the j*^*? 
netal hfl|>pii|6&' and moxc conv:enient being of the 
liUQgdom or comflotonwealt]^ where his lot ^s^^ 
^ Mfi< (kdcc determins hira to. li?^^: 

■V' » . . 
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If the queftion Ihould be alked, what natural 
rights a man may part with, or bow far he may 
part with them-, xht general anfwer, I think, may 
be this. Some things are ejfential to our being, and 
fome it is ffotin our power to part with. As to the 
reft J he may depart from them fo far as it is con- 
fiftent with the end^ for which he does this : ^ not 
further, becaufe beyond that lies a contradiction. 
A man cannot ^/*y^ aw^Fj^ the natural right and pro- 
perty he has in any thing, in order to freferve or 
retain that property : but he may confent to con- 
tribute /i^r/ of his eftate, in order to preferve the 
reft J when otherwife it might all be loft ; to take 
hisftfare of danger in defence of his country, ra- 
liier than certainfy perifh, be inflaved, or mind bji 
(he conqueft or oppreffion of it ; and the like. 

• * *■ • 

VII. Men may become members of a fociety (i. <. 
do what is mentiond in the foregoing propojition) by 
giving their confent j either explicitly , or implicit^. 
That a man may fubjeft himfelf to laws, we have 
ieen. If he does this, he muft do it either in bis own 
perfon ; or he muft do it by fonje^r^^iry, whom he 
fubftitutes in his room to agree to public laws ; oc 
his confent muft be coUeSed only from the confor- 
mity of his carriage, his adhering to the fociety^r 
accepting the benefits of its conftitution, and ac-u 
iquiefcing in the, eftablifhd methods and what is 
done by virtue of them. By the twofirft ways he 
declares \amk\i explicitly^ and direSfy: nor can he 
Sfter that behave himfelf as if he was no member 
pf the ibciety, without a£ting as if he had notd^ 
;what he has done. And this is the cafe hot only of 
j^m, who have been concemd in the firftforma-^ 
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fion of any government, but alfo of them, who 
have in the faid manners * given their confent to 
any fubfequent afts, by which they ownd, confirm^ 
ed, and came into what their anceftors had done» 
or who have by oaths put themfelves under pbli-r 
gations to the pubHc. By the laji of thethrec ways 
mentiond a man's confent is given indeed impU-- 
citfyy and lefs direftly ; but yet it is given, and he 
becomes a party. For fuppofe him to be torn in 
fome certain kingdom or commonwealth, but 
never to have been party to any law, never to have 
taken any vath to the government, nor eter for^ 
mally to have ingaged himfelf by any other aff^ 
In this cafe he cannot methinks but have fome love 
and fympathy for that place, which afibrded him 
the firft air he drew ; fome gratitude towards that 
confldtution, which prote&ed his parents, while 
they educated and provided fprhim ; fome regard 
to thofe obligations, under which perhaps they 
have laid him, and with which limitation^ as it 
jBvere they (or rather the Governor of the world by 
them) conveyd to him his very life. 

If he inherits or takes any tlUng by the laws of 
the place, to which he has no indefeafible right in 
nature, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he 
could not tell how to get ^ orkeep^ without the aid 
of laws and advantage of fociety ; then, when he 
takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with it he 
takes and owns the laws which ^ve it him. 

Indeed fince the fecurity he has from the laws 
of the country in refpe£t of his perfon, and rights, 
whatever they either are, or may happen to be 
Jicreafter, is the general equivalent for h^/ulmij^ 

i In perfon^ or by proxy. * 
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^fiof^ tothem, he cannot accept that without , being 
obliged in equity to pay this. 
• Nay, laftly, his very continuing and fettling in 
asiy place* ihews, that either he tikes the conftitu-* 
tion, or likes it better than any other^ or at leaft 
thinks it better in ins circumftances to confonn tor 
k than to feek any other : that is, he coofents to bq 
comprehended in it K 

Vin. When a man is become a member of a^Jod-^ 
tty^ if be would behave bimfelf accardh^' t0 tru0b^ 
he ought t^do thefe things : viz. to confideir pra^ 
petty as founded not only in nature^ but alio in 
iam 'y. and mcn^uitiesto-mbsJi they ha^e, as ffarengthr 
end' by that, and eveaby his own conc^fimi and ^^ 
viiAnts^j and therefore kffo much tbi more invio?; 
kbleandfiua^: infiead of taking fuch mea&ies 
to do him&lf right, when be is molefted^ oi^ in.^ 
]ured, as his own prudence might fiiggeft iaafUti^; 
tf nature, to confine himfelf to fuchwi^s a$^are 
with his- own conient n^arkt out for him : and, vat 
a word, to behave himfelf according to hU fuborr 
Nation or place in the communky^ and to dbibve 
the laws of it. For it is containd in the idea c^ ^ 
hmy that it is intended to he obferved : aod these- 
fiwrc he, wha is a pairty to any laws» or profess 
him&lf member of a fociety formed upon laii^» 
cannot wUiingly tranfgrefe thofe lawswkhout d^r 
nyinglaws to be "oobat they are^ or himfelf to bj 
«/hat he is fuppofed or profeiea himfelf to be : and 

^ P/4/0 fay$, y/hea any ^laa has icen our fqrm. 0^ goyant* 
Bient> ^c^ a^d remains under it* ^ t«A*" rSrov^fAQXoymvAi l^ii* 
■y*^"' " tbat then we fay, fuck an one does indi^ agree widi 
«us.'! . : . ' 

^ . andeed 
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Indeed without contradifting all of moft of thpfe 
iruti^ eontaind in the foregoing propofitions. 

I 

IX. In refpetl of thofe things^ which the laws of 
the f lace take no cognizance of\ or when if thef do 
take cognizance of tbemy the benefit of thofe laws 
'^atmot be had (for fo it may fonietimes happen. I 
fey, in pefpedt of fuch things)^ hewlio is a mmbvr 
of afociety in other refpelts retains his natural Uhcr^ 
ty^ isftill as it W9re in a ft ate of natureyand muft en* 
deavoar to a£f according ta tmti and his beft pm^ 
'dmtce. For in x)X'& former cafe there is nothing to 
limit lum, by the fuppofiticm^ but trudi and na^ 
hire* And in the other it is the &tne as if them 
ivas nothing ; fmce meffietl these ii no law,. whei?( 
i»o egiffor benei^ ^^om itis^tot be had. As, forest 
krnple, if a: man jfhould be a;Gtacked by tJtteres- ^ 
ioiurderers, and has no opportani^ (x^pomer lacall 
th& propa- maj^ftrate oir officer to his afliftance. 
'" There is ^ third cafe^ which^ pephaips may dA* 
mand adiniffi<M heiie : andi that< is, wl^ lsw9 ant 
jplainly contsrary to> truth aiid natural jmftice. For 
tha^ t^y m^ty pafs d)ieu&iat for«nsy and be ftj^^Ri 
laws ; yet, fince no fuch law can abrogate thafit fcwr 
bf nature and reafon, to which the Author of our 
being hath fubje&ed us, or make falfliood to ht 
truth; and twoinconfiftent kw»caiinc>t both oblige, 
or ftbfift together ; one of them niuft give way : 
bid it is eafy to difcern^ which ought to do- it \ .. 

TUxm 



in fopulorum inftituii$^ out Ugihm^^--^i fofmhmmjujhrfipntf^ 
fipum decretiti fifintttiHisjitikwn^jmra ton^twurgntm^^JHs •Jfet 
hUfmtw^i : jus^ adulttrare: jus, tejlamentafalfa/ufpenere, fi 
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; There remains one truth mpre to be annexed 
here, which may be contradidfed by the pra£tice$ 
and pretences of Enthufiafts ™. 

X. The f octettes intended in this feSlion^ fucb as 
kingdoms and commonwealths^ may defend themfehes. 
0gainft other nations : or, war may lawfully be waged 
in defence and for thefecurity of afociety^ its mem- 
bers and territories^ or for reparation of injuries. For 
ii one man may in a ilate of nature have a right to 
defend himfelf, (fee fed. VI. prop. VIL) two may, 
or three J and fo on. Nay, perhaps two may have 
• double right, three a threefold right, fcfr. At 
Jeaft, if the right be not greater ^ the concern is 
greater : and there will be more reafon, that two; 
or three, or more ihould be faved^ than one only ; 
and therefore that two, or three, or more ihould 
defend themfelves, than that one ihould. And if 
this may be done by men in a fbtte of nature, it 
may be'done by th^m when confederated among 
ihemielves : becaufe with refped to other nations 
they are ilill in that fiat e. I mean, fo far as they 
have not limited themfelves by leagues and aUi-j 
emces. 

hitc Juffragiii out fikis multitudms probarentur. *^ That's very 
" fooliih indeed, to imagin that all thofe things are yaSt^ 
** wi^ch are eftablifhd by the decrees and lawsof thepeopl«^ 

* —If right were made by the ordinances of the people, hj 
** the decrees of princes, or by the fentences of judges, it 

* woidd be right to rob on tbe highway ; it would be right to 
** commit adultery j it would be right to forge wills ; fuJ>po- 
*' fing all thefe were allowd by the majority,' and Mj the He- 
?f ci^ees of thepopulacy."' Cic.^ 

^ MhmichaHs of old, and fome modems. 
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Befide, if a man. may defend himfelf, he may 
defend himfelf by what methods he thinks moft 
proper y provided he trefpaffes againft no truth ; 
and therefore, by getting the aid and affiftance of 
others. Now when w^r is levied in defence of the 
public, and the people in general, the thing may 
be confiderd as if every particular man was defend- 
ing himfelf with the affiftance of all the reji^ anc^ 
fo be turned into the fame cafe with that of zjingk 
man. 

In truth the condition of a nation feems to b^ 
much the fame with that of ^. Jingle perfon when 
there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be had : 
and what one man may do to another in that p6»- 
fition^ may be done by one nation or politic body 
with refpeft to another : and per.haps by this rule, 
regard being had to what has been deliverd in left. 
VL tht juftice of foreign wars may be not untruly 
eftimated. 

Mutual defence is one of the great ends of foci- 
€ty, if not the greateft, and in a particular and 
eminent manner involves in it defence againft fo* 
rtign enemies. And whoever fignalizes himfelf, 
when there is occafion for his fervice, merits the 
grateful acknowledgements and celebrations of hi« 
country-men : fo far at leaft as he afts generoufly 
and with ^public fpirity and not in purfuance only 
oi private views. 

As to thofe wxirsy which are undertaken by men 
out of ambition ^^ merely to inlai^e empire, or to 

fhe^ 

n Like thofc particularly of J, Cafar: of whom it is re- 
portedy that, anmad'versd apud Her cults templum md^4tf^' 
ifndritmapnty ingimuit; quafi fertafm ignaviam fuam^ quod 
nibit 
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Ihew the world, how terrible they are, how many 
men they are able to flay, how many flaves to 
make % how many families to dtive from their 
peaceful habitations, and, in ihort, how much mif- 
chief and mifery they are able to bring upofi man^ 
kind; thefe are founded upon faliie notions of 
glory : imbellifi)d indeed by fervile wits and mif 
placed eloquence, but condemned by all true philo* 
fophy and religion, 

Sect. VIII. Truths concernihgY^xnSks and 

Relations. 



T 



HIS feftion Ihall begin, as rfelatioft itfelf 
does, with marriage. 



I. The end of marriage is the propagation of inarh 
kindj and joint happinefs of the couple intermarry- 
ingy taken together \ or the latter by itfelf"^. The dif- 

nihil dum afe memorahiU aSum ejfet in at ate qua jam Alexandtr 
€rbem terrarum/ubegijjet, ** upon viewing the ftatue of u^^jtr- 
** ander the Great in the temple of Herculesy he gave a iigh, 
'* as it were, to reproach his own fluggiihnefs, that he had 
•* done no memorable things at an age when Alexander had 
f < conquerd the whole m}orIdy Suet, 

^ Some go to war «^^Cf i9r« bitfav «} aunvyio-ixif av^fciwvVf '< jn 

** order to hun^ down and worry men." Plut. Not out of 
heceflity, and in order to peace ; which is the true end of war. 
noJit/MS/Atv, I'm f (p^m ayotfAti. " We go to war, that we may pr6- 
•* cure peace." Arist. tta helium fufcifiatury ut nihil aliud 
iqaam pax quajita indeatur.. ^* War (hpuld be undertaken in 
'' fach a manner, that nothing elfe but peace may be feento 
f be aimed at by it/' Cic. 

*Sv0flr,xx. <f Men do not marry for the fake of having chil- 
2 /drcAonly, but for all the other purpofes of life." Arisj^ 

ferencc 
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ference of the fexes, with the ftrong inclination 
they have each to the injoyment of the other % is 
plainly ordaind by the Author of nature for the 
continuance of the fpeciesy which without that mufb 
be foon extinguifhd. And tHo people, when they 
nmrry, may have many tin>cs not io much the in- 
creafe of their family in their defign or wilhcs, as 
the ^ratification of an importunate appetite ; yet 
fiiKe nature excites the appetite, and that tends to 
this end, nature (or rather its great Author) nfiay 
be faid to make this an end of the marriage, tho 
the bridegroom and bride themfelves do not. 

And then as to that other thing, which either 
acconapanies the afordiaSd end of marriage, or is 
(as in nwny cafes it can only be) the end itfelf\ the 

joint 

q *AySjp( ^ ywnwiA ^Xia $«X£r xara ^v^iy uflrapp^&yi <SvS^9r<^ >^f T? 

'^i>0-E( flTw^t/ar^xftv (JiJaKKw h mokir»iy, " It is natural for a man to 
** love a woman ; for man is as much made for the fodety of 
*^ a woman, as for the fociety of each other." Arist. '^fy»s 

TO t5 »pp6v®- a-£f4,a mfog nrhy fxl^iv sxkei. " For as the loadflone draws 
<' iron, fo the woman attracts the man to unite with her." St 
Basil. 

» That fare is a hard law in Plato, which injoins »7rixio-^M 

mf^fittt SijXi/af mciff'tii, fv ^ fM $ovX91TO piv a-oi <puia-Bai to crTrapiv, *' men 

*' to have no familiarity with a woman, without wiihii^g for 
" thefuccefs of it." That mei^tiond in S. Hhared. fays other- 
wife : yy\ nnnvD ih^^n-^d p|ki inaiy dtk o^'p^ y"o. 

'^ It is. an affirmative precept^ that a man ihould adl the part 
*' of a huiband, tho his wife is incapable of having any chil- 
^' dren." Many opinions are taken up upon flight reafons« 
When Ocellus Lucaaus fays, auw? t^^ ^wafMis, ij t» «py«w, ^ t4« 
Ipi^sic 'rat vfoi rnv f4,t^iv M 5c5 ^cS^o/mIva; av&f wirotc, ix ^^^^^C sniist H' 
^oo-^ai ffVfx^iCtimv, aKka, rng elf tov aii ^ovov hafAovv; r3 yivuf, ** th^t 

'* the powers, the organs, and the defire of procreation, were 
f* ^vcn menby God, not for the fake of pleafure, but for the 
; . i *' perpetual 
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joint happincfs of the conjuges^ no body caft' be 
fuppofed to marry in order and on fct purpofe to 
make him or herfelf unhapjy : no nor without a 
prefumption of being more happy. For Without an 
apprehenfion of fome degree of happinefs to a<!^- 
crue, or what prefents itfelf to the imagination as 
fuch, and is taken for fuch, what can induce peo- 
ple to alter their condition ? Something there mutt 
be, by which (however things prove upon trial) 
they think to better it. And indeed if their circum- 
fiances are fuch^ as may inable them to maintain a 
family, and provide for children, without diiEcul- 

** perpetual continnacionof msfnkind, hdwdoth he know dftt 
they were not ^ven for both thefe ends, in a regular waj ? 
And fo when Clemens Alex » (hews his zeal againU Tafoxaf^-wc 
•■flrop^, Tflf trpoc T«ff lynLxmq ifAixiav, *< fuch familiarities as pro- 
•* duce no effeft, meddling with pregnant women," fsfc . add- 
ing, 4*^* ^i ^o^f *»»' «» y^t*v •fapttXu^fl, va^anfAiq lr«> ^^ ** that 
** fuch mean pleafurc is unlawful, eiiren in Married perfons^* 

he does this becaufe • ^»o-nq airayn rSv iyKuatv riff ftvdjpa^, *' Mofes 

** forbids a man coming near a pregnant woman ;" and then 
cites a text to prove this, which is nothing to the purpofe, n6r 
I believe any where to be found : oU iha-at r«y xaywv, vH rif 
waiwf. [^uem interpretem fecutus Jit Clemens nefcio, ** Thou ihalt 
** not eat a hare or a hyaena. (What commentator Clement fbt»- 
*• lowed, I know not." Gent, Her<u.) Certainly the yews 
underiland their . lawgiver otherwife. See how that rT31J^> 
*^ conjugal due," mentiond hi the law is explaind by Maim. 
sH bilk. rjh. Nor are the fufFrages of Chriftiari^ wanting. Deus^ 
dim cat eras animantes, fufcefto fcetUy marihus repugnare vo^- 
ijfet^ folam omnium mulierem patient em <viri fecit ;— »^ femimis 
repugnantilmsy libido cogeret nfiros aliud appetere^ 5fC. ** When 
*' God made all other female animals, fo as to refufe the males 
*' when they are pregnant, he made Women only capable 6f 
«* men ; — ^left, upon their refufal, men's violent paiCons fhould 
** force them to go after others, €sfr." that is, that the nXfUi. 
and wife might be kept infeparably together. Lactj 
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ties and an over-burden of cares, and if they ifi 
gottd earneft refolve to behave themfelves as they 
ought, and reciprocally to be helpful and loving 
each to other, much comfort and happinefs * may 
juftly be expefted from this intimate union*, the 
interchange of afFeftions, and a cQnfpii*ation of all 
their counfels and meafures ", the qualities and abi- 
lities of the 6ne fex being fitted and as it werq^ 
tallying to the wants of the other. For to pafs over 
in filence thofe joys, which are trueft when moft 
conceald ^, many things there are, which may be 
jufeful, perhaps neceflary to the man^ and yet re- 
quire the delicater hand or nicer management and 
genius of the woman ^ : and {OyViciffim^ the wpmah 

^' kerns to be both profit and pleafure in this fort of friend- 

»^ fhip." ARisf. tDHoa nvow n^na a':im3 ni^Ni li^^Kit^a^ 

** When the inin alid the wife behave themfelves towards 
<* each other as they ought, they are then moft intimately 
" united." ReJ^, hhokm. 

** Love — is like two parts of the fame living creature— unit- 
^* ed into one.? Ph. JuD, 
V l^rue love is to be found in marriage^^or no where. 

tlo^n yetg <pi7^Tv UK i-jri^arat, «XX* ivt^vMvBt /*ivov. <* For there is Up 

*' real love in wKoring ; nothing but enfnaring one another." 
St Chrys. HDIdD n5^ni n^UO nnny. « They difcover 
<' their nakednefs, but hide their real fentim^nts i*' a homely* 
but true faying of a Jenfiijb commentator. 

w Sluod facer e turfe mm eft mo Jo occult ei id dicer e ob/canum 
ffi, " That which has no evil in it, when it is done in private, 
** maybe obfcene> when fpoke publickly." Cic. 

^lav Wa^it tS dviftf ciXKd i^ iv to?c JXXoi^ anUo-t vroXXqi' rng iairnq ;^<My 

hnhli^rai, «x. " For, if ihe be neat and good-natured, fhe will 
<^ not only in general be a comfort to her hufband, but wilji 
2 be rciy wftftil to him in every partjqrfar." St Chry $. 

y N caiinoc 
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cannot but want many things, which require the 
more robuft and aftive powers or greater capacity 
of the man r. Thus, in lower life, whilft the wheel, 
the needle, ^c. imploy ber^ the plough or fome 
trade perhaps demands the mufcles and hardinefs 
of bim : and, more generally, if fie infpe6ts do- 
meftic affairs, and tskcs care, that every thing be 
provided regularly, fpent frugally, and injoyd 
with neatnefs and advantage, be is bufied in that 
profeffion, or the overfight and improvement of 
that eftate, which muft fuftain the charge of all 
this ; he prefides, and directs in matters of greater 
moment .; preferves order in the family by a gentle 
.and prudent government, &c *. 

As then I founded the greater /octettes of men 
upon the mutual convenience, which attends their 
living regularly together ; fo may I found this k/s^ 
hut ftriSfer alliance between the man and the wo- 
man in thtirjoipt'bappinefs \ Nature has ^furtber 
ainty the prefervation of the kind» 

n. 

.X«c fJf TO Koivh Ti^EVTEff T« t^ut, « Tlicir bufmcfs is different, diere 

'" is one fort of imployment for the man, and another for the 

'^ woman; fo that they are afMant to eachother^ by joining 

'* their forces together." Arist. 

. a See the cottverfation between Ifchomachus and his wife in 

Xenophon, 

• Tho Tkto (like Tnoft of the old Greeks and Romans) among 
many *very fine things hath now and then fome that are weak, 
and even abfurd; yet I cannot think, that by Yascommumiy of 
women he meant any thing liketnat, which is faid, ap. Atiwt^ 
to have been pradlifed •"*?» Tt/ff*>jyotV hrS^rMg, rfv^n^ATif, «« amoi^ 
" the Tyrrhenians i who were exceedingly debauched;" or that 
his thought could be fo grofs^ as LaHantius repre&nts4t; Za- 
licet ut ad eandem muUertm tml\i liiri^ tan^uam canes ^ confui" 
■^ rentf. 



1 
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II. l^bat marriages are made byfomefolemn contraSfy 
powy or oath (and tbefe perhaps attendedrwith fome 
pledgei or nuptial rites) ^, by which the parties mu- 
tual 



r/»/, " nainelyy thatfefveral men, like fo many dogs, fhould 
** rim after one woman." For thus, prpperty being taken out 
bf the world, a great part of virtue is extinguifhd, and all in- . 
duftry and improvements are at end: And beiide that, many 
of the moft fubftantial comforts arid innocent delights of this 
"Mt are deflroyd at once. Bi omats chmium fuerint bf maritiy bf 
fajresi ^ uxores, ^ liberie qua ift^ amj^fio gfneris humani efi ? 
T^Slms out vir mfitfenm, out iaulhr fVfrtfPf diiigit^ nifi htAita- 
yerint femper una? nifi devota fnens; t^ fef<vata in'vicem fides 
indi'viduam fecerit caritatem, &c. ** If all were the hufbands 
*^ and fathers, and wives and children, of all, ^hat a confu^ 
*' fion would there be amohgft mankind ? — for how can the 
'^ man love the woman, and the wonian the man, unlefs they 
** live always together ? imleft their minds be devoted to eadf, 
** and their fidelity mutual, wluch will make t)ieir affe^on^ 
^ infeparable, Cffr ." U. However it miift be cohfeft, that P/«- 
to has advanced more than was confident with his own gra- 
vity, or with nfltun. The bed excilfe to be made for him, 
tiiat I know of, is that im Athenaus^ "Eoauf • nxa-ntv t*^ roTf w» 

dy&fdhrus y^-\>Ai rdt lifAH^, &Kka, to7c vv avrii ^^7i&rli>fAhoti, « That 

^ Plato feems to have made his laws not for fuch as men now 
^^ are, but for men of his oym imagination :*' or perhaps to 
fay, that he was fo intent upon ftrengthening and defending 
his common-weajth, that he forgot, if menmuftlive after h!s 
manner, th^e would be litde in it worti? defending. After all^ 
his meaning to me is not perfedUy dear. 

<> Every ohe knows how marriages ^er6 made ^ong thi; 
Rorn^ns^ confatreattmi, '* by offering up of burnt cAes," «- 
empHoney " by the man and his wife, as it were, buying one 
** another, by g^vinj; and taking a piece of mpney,*' ufit^ 
•* or by nfe, when the woinan had lived with dtt: man a whde 
** year:** of which ways the two imjsitt were attended with 
many cerenionies : zxA At legitimit tataiU, *•' writings ap- 
" pointed by law," or at leaft confent of friends (which could 
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iually ingage to live together in love, and to be faith- 
ful, affifting, and the like, each to other, in aUcircum- 
fiances of health and fortune, till death parts them V 
I take for granted. For all nations have {iym<tfarm 
or other upon thefe occafions : and even private 
contra6te cannot be made without fome words in 
which they are containd, nor perhaps without fbme 
kind of fignificant, tho private, ceremony between 
the lovers ; which lofe nothing of force with re* 
iiptSt to them by their being both parties and ivit- 
nejfes themfelves. Something mult pafs between 
them, that is declarative of their intentions, ^x;^^;^ 
their vows, and binds them each to the other. There 
is no coming together after the manner of man 

and wife upon any other foot. 

> 

not be given without fome folemnity) preceded all, auJ^cU 
^' omens" were ufually taken, public notaries and witxiefies 
affifted, CfTf . Among the Greeks men and women were efpoufed 
by mutual promifes of fidelity : befide which there were wit- 
neflcs, and dotal writings (vf oiima) ; at the wedding, facrifices 
Co Diana and other deities^ and the yafAnxioi tvx»h " nuptial 
'< prayers ;** and after that, perhaps the being fhut up toge^ 
ther, eating the wiihunf, " quince, together," a formal xv(r<( 
{•w, " untying of the bride's girdle," 6^c, The 'y\:^^^^9 
*« nuptials," of the Je^^s have been performed f|bD3, " by 
*« money," or "ID2^3» " by writings of contraft," or HKOX 
f* by going into the houfe :" the ceremonies accompanying, 
which may be feen particularly in ^^i^/^i^. or, with the addi- 
^ns of R, Jk&. Jferles [Eben ez.) And (to pafs by other na- 
tions) the form of folemnization.of matrimony, and the 
Manner, in which perfons married giv^ their troth each^ 
to other among us, are extant in Qur public ofHces : where 
they may befeen by fuch, asfeem to have forgpt whatLthey 
arc. 
I QmnnH^f^iU,^ l^By alaltingmwiage," Virq. 
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IH. ^bat intimate union^ by which the conjuges 
hecome po(feft each of the other's perfon \ the mix- 
ture of their fortunes *, and the joint-relation tbtf 
have to their children ^^ all Jirengthen the bonds and 
obligations of matrimoirf. By every a£l done in pur- 
fuance of a covenant, iuch as the niatrimonial is,^ 
that covenant is o\md, ratified, and as it were 
made de integro^ and repeted. 

Poffeffion is certainly more than nothing. When 
this therefore is added to a former title, the title 
muft needs be corroborated. 

When two perfons throw their allmto one flock 
as joint'traders for life^ neither of them can con- 
fiftently with truth and honefly take bis fhare out 
and be gone (i. e. diflblve the partnerfhip) without 
the concurrence of the other ; and fometimes it may 
Jiot be eafy, perhaps poflible, to do it at all. Each 
therefore is evjpn by this bound, and becomes ob- 
noxious to the other. 

. And as to the prefent cafe, if the marriage be 
not altogether unfruitful, fince both the parents 

<i Mipi3) -iDn Hnn>> r\vh nonn n^i Trrx "itt^n^ vnt 

'ni V^^" "»^*^ *<n> «^l— ni2;a nn'pn. " And they became 
*^ one fleih^ for it is the cuilom for men and women to come 
*' together^ — and that they be no more divided." In Rejh,, 
khokm, 

« Aurn ^nf*tirm¥ ttoivtnU w^oo^ku fAoTufA ro7f yafAarn, sU /amv ea-Uf 
mkrtA Mwra^tetfjuv^K jj ^v^fxt^AO'i, fM to /ucip^ 3)(ov, i^ to /wi^^ ttWorpiov, 
iXXA vav tiiov hytT&^ai, ^ f4,nHv iTJiSrfiqv. " It bclongS chiefly tO 

" married perfons to mix their fortunes together, fo as to have 
" bat one common flock ; and not for them to think that part 
** of it belongs particularly to one and part to the other, but 
" the whole is their own jointly." Plut. 

f zvfhtrfA^ ret rUva ^Ktt ttvM, «< Children fivC^ to be th^bPQct 
a {pfptftri^non^.") Arist. 
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are immediately related to the fame cbUd^ that 
phild is the medium of a fixt, un^terable relation 
between them. For, being both of the fame klood 
with the child S ^^J themfelves come to be of 
the fame blood : and fo that relation which at firft 
was only moral and legal, becomes natural-, a re- 
lation in nature, which can never ceafe, or be dis- 
annulled. It follows now that> 

IV. Marrying^ wbeff therein littk or noprofpeff 
(tf true bappinefs from the matfb ^, and ^pecialfy if 
tbere are plain prefages of unbappinefs \ after mar-- 
tiage addtery -, all kinds of infidelity ; transferring 
tbat affeHion^ wbicb even under tbe decays of nature 
cugbt to preferve its vigor ^ and never to degenerate 
{at worft) but into afriendfinp of a fuperior kind'\ 

and 

g In rcfpeft of which that in Plutarch particularly is true, 

nrvf^iAa-at luivov afjKpori^oi^ avo^£ ri ysvofjttvov, *' Nature, by means of 

** our bodies, fo intermixes us, that what is produced become^ 
f* common to bpth, being a part of each, when united to- 
** gether." 

^ Socrates ab adole/cetttulo quodam confultusy uxorem duceret^ 
anfe omni matrifnonio ahfiinerety reffondit^ Utrupt eorupificijif^ 
aSurum pamitentiam, Itic tCy inquit, folitudoy hnc orUtaSy bit 
generis interitusy hie hares alienus excipiet : illic perpetua foUci- 
ilidoy contextus quereletrumi^incertus lihsrorum genius, " Socra^ 
tes being confulted by a young man, whether he (houl4 
take a wife or abftam wholly from matrimony, anfwered, 
** that, which of them fo ever he did, he would repent of it. 
^* On the one hand, fays he, folitarincfs, want of children^ 
'* the death of relations, want of an heir, win attend you ; on 
" the other hand (you wiUfind) perpetual anxiety^ oninter- 
*' rupted complaints,-^and the uncertain event of children.'* 
Val.Max. 

a-fl i}^tt7rav imniYSf^vw. « ^hen by living a long time together* 
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md the like^ are all wrong ^. Becapfe the firft of 
thefe is belying one's own fenfe of things, and has 
an air of diJlraSlion ; or however it is to aft as if 
that was the leaft and moft trifling of all tranfac- 
tions in life, which is certainly one of the greatefi 
and moft delicate. And to oflfend in any of the other 
ways is to behave, as if the end of marriage was not 
what it is ; as if no fuch league had been made be- 
tween the perfons married, as has been made, a£lu^ 
alfyj and folemnfyy and is ftill fuhfifting between 
them 5 as if they were not paffefi each of the other j 
tiitxr fortunes not interwoven ; nor their children 
fo ajually related to them, as they are-, and there- 
fore the milbehaviour, being repugnant to truth j is 
a fin againft it, and the mighty Patron of it. 

If the moft exprefs Bnd-folemn contrafts, upon 
which perfons, when they marry, do fo far depend, 
as in confidence of their being religioujfy ohkrvcd 
to alter quite their condition, begin a new thredoi 
life, and rifque all their fortune and happinefs: I 
fay, if fuch facred compafts as thefe are aUowd to 

" their mutual affedlion is cftabliftid, we find that, which was 
f* at firft paflion, is by rqafon become true friendlhip and love.'* 
Plxjt. 

k It IS vifible that polygam^^ pellicate^ &c, mull be included 
here. They are not only inconfiftent with our forms and th^ 
very letter of the marriage-contraft, but with the ejhtce of 
marriage^ which lies in fuch a union and love as can only be 
between two, Arifiotle doth not allow there can be even per- 
feft friendjhip between more than two : much lefs therefore, 

perfedl lo^e, noXXorc iTvat 4>tXev, xar* trn nXsUy <}>tXtay^ el» hhxjtrtUf 

ittrvt^ tf J' ip«v waxkm a/*a, « It is impofiible to bc a friend to a 
great many, I mean, to be in perfedl friendihip yvith them, 
as it is impofiible to have a love for a great many at the 

V fame time/' Etk "Eg-iyk^tplxO^dTOi^av-ne, « For a friend 

« isafecondfelf;* /i/V, 

U4 - be 
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be broken, there is aq end of 2X\ faith ; the obliga- 
qon of oaths (not more binding than marriage tjozvs) 
ceafes ; no juftice can be adminifterd ; and then 
what a direful influence muft this have upon the 
aflFairs of mankind upon that^ and other accounts ^ ? 
• Mlawance^ by fed. IV. ought to be made for in- 
abilities, and involuntary failings. A perfon^s age, 
health, eftate, or other circumftances may be fuch, 
and without any faulty that he or ftie cannot do 
what they would ; or perhaps inflead of that one 
of them may come to want the pity and ajjiftanee 
pf the other. In this cafe (which requires die phi» 
lofbphy and fubmifllon proper in affliftions) it is 
the duty of the on? not only to bear withy but alfo 
to comfort y and do what may be done for the other. 
TIus is part of the happinefs fropofed^ which con- 
fifts not only in pojitive pleafures, byt alfo in lejfen- 
ing pains and wants ; whilft the pair have each in 
the other a refuge at ^d. 

N. I have defignedly forborn to meptlon that 
authority of a hulband over his wife, which is ufu- 
ally given to him, not only by private writers, 
but even by laws -, becaufe I think it has been car- 
ried much too high. I would have them live fo far 
upon the levels as (according to my conftant leflbn) 
to be governd both by reafon "'. If the man's rea- 

^ fon 

^ Tcecunda culfee facula nuptias Priffmm inquina^vere, ^ ge- 
nusy £sf domos. Hoc finte dervvata clades In patrianty populum" 
qiiefluxit, " The ages, that were fruitful in vice, firft defiled 
** marriages, corrupted relations and families. From this 
*• fountain flowed that deilru^ion, which overwhelmed the 
'* country and jts inhabitants.'* HoR. 

»n Kpaniv m Tor «y)jpa -wf ywv«t*3ff k^ eSf ha^oTKv itrnfxar^, «XX' 
^f ^vxny reifMT^j xrvfAft^^Svra jj ff-VfAin^Mra rn dvoU, « The hllf- 

!* band 
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Ion be ftronger, or his knowledge and experience 
greater (as it is commonly fiippofed to be), the 
woman will be obliged upon that fcore to pay a 
deference^ and fubmit to him ". 

Having now confiderd the man and woman be* 
tween themfelves, I proceed in the order of nature 
to confider them as parents ; and to fee (in a few 
propofitions following) how things will be carried 
between them and their children^ as alio between 
other relations J coming at firft from the fame bed, 
ii truth and matters of faSt (to be named, where 
iJie argument fhall call for them) are not denied. 

V. Parents ought to educate their children^ tale 
the befi care of them they can^ endeavour to provide 
for them^ and be always ready to ajjift them. Becaufe 
otherwife they do not carry themfelves towards 
their children as being what they are, children and 
theirs : they do not do what they would delire to 
have done to themfelves^ were they again to pais 
through that feeble and tender ftate j or perhaps 
what has b^en done to them ° : and befide, they 

tranfgrefi 

" band ottght to have a power over the wife, not fuch as a 
'^ man has over his goods, but fuch as the foul has over the 
" body, fympathizing and becoming one in benevoknce." 
Plut. (A fentence, which deferves to be written in letters of 

gold.) *'Ovtf av Tat^, ly<o rata'^^Sint eif KVftof a^ ehMha-irSrng, j^ iyo^ 

xvfU j^ ohteHa-'Kroim. " Where you are the man Gajus^ I am the 
^' woipian Gaja ; where you are mailer and governor, I am 
" miftrefs and govemefs.'* Jp. eund, 

n Kara ^ia-vt ot a^ftvif d fJkorov iv rorc ay^ftuitoiq, a'Kkk ^ Iv to7c aXXmt 

{wo*? ftpx"*'** " Nature has appointed the males to govern, not 
** only amongft mankind, but amongft all other living crea« 
** tures." Pi^To af, Dtog, L. 

o noXt/vXi&f »f H o-tt yvUf Mt4^» WArpo* ya^ taut* Ih^of^nt vaf«« 

51 I (hall leave you a very good eftate. For I had fuch an one 
. " from 
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tranfgrefs the law eftahlilhd by nature for the pre- 
fcrvation of the race, which, as things are, could 
not without a parental care and afFedtion he conr 
tinued j a laWj which is in force among all the 
other tribes of animals^ fo far as there is occafion 

for it. 

Not to do what is here required^ is npt iareljf 
to a£fc againft truth and nature, npt cnfy fuch an 
omiffion as is mentiond in fe&. I. pr, V. but a hei- 
' nous inftance of cruelty. If any one can deny this, 
let him better confider the cafe of an infant y ne- 
gleded, helplefs, and having nothing fp much as 
to folicijte for him, but his cries and (that which 
will do but little in this world) his innocence : let 
him think what it would be to turn a cbild^ tho a 
little grown up, out of doors, deftitute of every 
thing, not knowing whither to fly p, or what to do j 
and whether it is not the fame thing, if he be left 
to be turned out by any body elfe hereafter^ or (ia 
general) to conflift with want and mifery : let him 
refledt a while upon the circumftances of poor ^r- 
pbans *i left unprovided for, to be abufed by every 
body % &f r. and then let him fay, whether it is pof* 

•' from my father." Eur. Parentes wos alendo nepotum nutrz- 
gndorum debito (fiquis eft pudor) alliga'verunt, ** Your^parents, 
" in maintaining you, made it a debt upon you (if you havQ 
** any fenfe of fhame) to maintain your children." Val. Max. 

P Incertus quo fata feranty uhififtere detur, " it is unceitain 
" which way fate will cany me, or where I ihall fettle," ill 
the poet's language. 

^ See that moving defcription of the *JV*«f o^ <f«w>t«», «« an 
** orphan" in Homer. 

' I could never think of that Arabic faying without pity* 
7be barber [CDKanVi^J karns to Jha've upon the bead of an 
orphan, , 
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Jibk fdlr a parent to be fo void of bowels, as not ta 
be moved with thefe confiderations ; or ^hztepi^ 
tbet hcdefeiy^S;, if he is not. If any of them who 
have been thus abandond, and turned adrift, have 
dom weUj tho^ in(tances ought to be placed among 
particular providences r as when a veflel at fea, with-^ 
out pilot or failor, happens to be blown into the 
port* , 

Not oply .the carf^ but the early carf of parents 
is required, left death fliould prevent them ; death, 
which flaps none, arid furprifes many. Not to re- 
member this, and a£i: accordingly, is in pra^ice 
to contradict one of the moft certain and oh)iGUS 
of all truths. 

VI. In order to the good of children^ their educa^ 
tien, &c. there mufi be fome authority over them 
lodged by nature in the parents : I mean, the nature 
of the cafe is fuch^ as neceffarily requires there fhould 
he in the parents an authority over their children in 
order to their good* At firft if fome body did not 
Qurfe, feed, clothe, and take care of children^ the 
interval between their firft and laft breath would 
be very Ihort. They, on whom it is incumbent to 
do this; arc undoubtedly x!tit\v parents : to do this 
]S their duty by the foregoing propofition. But 
then they muft do it as they can, and according 
to their judgment : and this is plainly an ad of au- 
thority^ to (^der and difpofe of another according 
io one's judgment, tho it be done according to the 
ieft of one's judgment* 

As the dt^ildi grows up^ the cafe is ftill the fame 
la fome degpree or other, till he arrives at the i^e 
jfeckond mature ^ and very often longer. Heis be- 
« . come 



1 
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come able perhaps to walk by himfelf, but wh^ 
path to choofe he knows not ; cannot diftinguifh 
Jus iafety and his danger, his advantages and dif^ 
advantages \ nor, in general, good and evil : he 
ijnuil be warned, and direded, and watched ftili 
by his parents J or fomc body intrufted by them^ 
or elfe it might , have been polfibly much bettcp 
for him to have expired under the midwife's hands, 
gnd prevented the effefts of his own ignorance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to 
fancy himfelf capable oi governing bimfelf, by how 
xntich the more he thinks himfelf capable, by fo 
jnuch the lefs capable may he be, and the more may 
he want tp be governd. The avenues.of fenfe are 
are opend : but tht judgment and intelleilual facuU 
ties are tkoi ripend but with time and much prac-- 
tice. The world is not eafily known by perfons of 
adult abilities; and, when they become tplenibiy 
acquainted with it, yet they find things in it ib 
intricate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times 
hatrd for them to refolve, what meafures are fittefb 
to be taken : but they, who are not, or but lately, 
pall their nuts^ cannot be fuppofed to have any ex- 
tent of knowledge, or to be, if they are Idt ta 
themfelves, any thing elfe but 2Lpr^ to the villain 
who firft feizes upon them. Inftead of judgment 
and experience we find commonly in youth fuch 
things as are remoteft from them, childilh appe- 
tites, irregular paffions, peevifh and obftinate hu-. 
ipors ; which require tp htfubduedy and taught to 
give way to wholfom counfels. Young people are. 
not only obnoxious to their o^w humors and fol- 
lies, but alio to thofe of their companions. They aire* 
apt tp hearjccn to them, and to imitate ohc ana-. 

■ J " thers 
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thers mifconduft : and thus folly mingles with 
folly, and increafes prodigioufly. The jddgmcnt 
tterefore of the parents muft ftill interpofe, anc! 
prefide, znd: guide through all thefe ft ages of in- 
fancy, childhood, and youth ; according to their" 
fewer improving the minds of their children, 
breaking the ftrength of their inordinate paffions, 
cultivating rude nature, forming their manners, 
and (hewing them the way which they ought to be 
found in. 

: Thefe things are fo in faif^ and a parent cannot 
iuxi[uit himfelf of the duty impofed upon him in 
che preceding propofition, if he a6bs fo as to deny 
^hem : • but then he cannot aft fo as not to deny 
chem (that is^ * fo as to fubdue the paffions of the 
child, Ipreak his ffiomach, and caufe him to mind 
his inftrudions) without fome fort of dtfciplim^ 
^nd a proper feVerity ; at leaft very rarely K 

To all this, and much more that might be urged, 
ijiuft be fuperadded, that the fortunes of children, 
and their manner of fetting out in the world de- 
pending (commonly) upon their parents, their pa- 
rents muft upon this account be their dire^orsy and 
gmem their affairs. 

N. I. It appears now from the premiffes, that 
tsrtn parents have not properly 3, dominion over 
their children^ fuch as is intended fedt VL prop. V. 
from which this parental authority is a very diffe- 
rent (hing. This only refpefts xhtgood of the chil- 

* 

• For certamly, when it can be. Hoc f atrium ejf, potius con-- 

fuefacere filiumfua Jponte redefacerty quamulienonmtu^ " It is 

^' the duty of a father to accuflom his fon t;o do. right from 

" his. own good-will;, rather than from the fear of others.*' 

* dren. 
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drcn, and reaches not beyond the means, which 
the parents J afting acording to the beft of their 
fldll, abilities, and opportunities, find moft con- 
ducive to that end: but dominion only refpefts 
the wiU of the lord, and is of the fame extent with 
his pkafure. Parents may not, by virtue of this 
authority, command their children to do any thing 
which is in itfelf evil : and if they do, the children 
Ought not to obey ^ Nor may they do afr^ tbii^, 
what they pleafe, to them. They may not kill,~ or 
maim, or expofe them ^ : and when they cdme to 
be men or ivomett^ and are pofleil of eftates, whidi 
tither their parents (or any body eHe) have given 
them, or they have acquired by their own labor, 
management,' or frugality, they have the fame pro^ 
perties in thefe <¥ith refpeft to their parentSy which 
they have with r*fpe6t to other people : die pareixt$ 
have no naore right to take them by force from 
them, than the reft of the world have "*• So that 
• . what 



.. t ITpo; ravra fcovev awti^Svrte yottvd'tf Vfof a 5 avrot tmc Pilots vt/*9kf 

i nrtt^orrat, *« We ihould refufc obedience to parents, only in 
" fuch things as are contrary to the laws of God." Hier. 

« The barbarity of the thing at length put aftop to tiie cuftom 

i)f exp<^g children : but it had been pradUfed by the Per^ 

Jiansi Greeks^ Sec, Romulus''^ law only reftramd it, but; did act 

abolilh it. Fot.it ihjoiind his citizens only^^ avtt&fiv affiw ytnav 

MTf If «y, 1^ hvyarifm nraq nrpajroySvuf!' avoKnywyai ^i f4,n^Y rSv yfWfAhdtf 
Vf «Tfpoy TfitrSf, irXqy 1/ rt yivoinro meki^^f ay^ifnfvi, xX. *' tO bril^ Up 

** all the males, and thie iirft-bom of the daughters i and oqt 
** to deftroy any of them, after they were three years old, un- 
** lefs they were maimed.'V Dion. Halicarn. Andhclid^, 

wivarayf dig UTriiy, I^mxiv l^ea-tav rvArfit icaB^ viu, i^ ifreifa mavra rovrjS BfU 

XP*w», *x. « the father had abfolute power over the (on giveiil 
•* him, and that during his whole life." Id. 
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what occurs in the place aboVementiond remains 
frm^ notwithftanding any thing that may be ob- 
jeiSted from the cafe of parents and children. And 
moreover, 

N. 2. They, who found monarchy in paternal au* 
thority, gain little advantage with refpedt to defpo- 
tic or abfolute power. A power to be exercifed for 
thcg^od of fubjedts (Hkc that of parents for the 
gopdof their children), and that principally, where 
' they are incapable of helping themfelves, can only 
be derived from hence. The father of his coun«- 
try cannot by this way of realbning be demon- 
ftrated to be the abfolute lord * of the lives, and 
linnbs, and fortunes of the people, to difpofe of 
them as he pkafes y. The authority of parents goes 
not this Ungth. Befide, if a parent hath an autho- 
rity over his children, it doth not follow, that^thc 
fld^fon /hould have the fame authority, be it 
what it will, oyer his brothers 2S!AfifieTsz and much 
lels, that the heir of the firfi parent Ihould in iwor 
ceeding generations have it over all the collaterals. 
The very relation between them focMiyanilhes, a^id 
comes at laft in effed to nothing, and this wain 
- with^t. 

^flroK}«r«<. «« AfiKHigft the RomOM, cMdreir but nothing of 
*^ their own whilfl their fathers were alive.; but ^ goods and 
.** the bodies of the children were intirely at thedUpofal of 
** the fathers, todofwhat they would with them/' Lf, Theft 
are inftances of fnch laws, as fliooM not be, by prop. IV. fedh 
VII. 

^ Ramt ptorem patriae Ckeronem libevA dixit. ** "Whtm 
*^ Rome had Uherty to fpedc, file called Ciaro the lather of 
«* his country." Juv. 

T 'A(Xt)^uc«y9/»«v«ff«y. « That flionld govem us asratioiiai. 
** creatures.'* Aai;. • 

• yn. 
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VII. Js parents are obliged to educate their cbiU 
dreHj &c. fi children ought to confider parents as the 
immediate authors {authors under the firft and great 
Caufe *) of their being \ or to fpeak more properly^ of 
their being bom. I know cUldren are apt (not 
very refpefthilly, or prudently) to fay ; that their 
parents did not beget them for their fakes ^ whom 
they could not know before they were bom, btit 
for their own pleafure. *But they, who make this a 
pretext for their difobedience, or difregard, have 
flot fufiiciently thought, what pain^ what trouble^ 
how many frights and cares % what charges y and 
what felf 'denials parents undergo upon the fcorc 
of their children : and that all thefe, if parents only 
ruihd into pleafure, and' confulted nothing elfe^ 
might eafily be avoided, by negleEting them and 
their welfare *». For as to thofe parents, who do 
this, let them fpeak for themfelves : I fhall not be 
their advocate. 

VIII. A great fubmiffion and many grateful ac^ 
knowledgements^ much refpeSt and piety are due from 
children to their parents. For if there is an authoF^ 

a Cann'^r^i Xt^rm |n»^ty. « All the three had a fhar^ 
y in the formation of them." S. Hhared. 

> Utinam ocuhs inpeStorapqffent Inferere^ Isf patriasintusde" 
frendere euros. *' 1 wiih they could look into their brcalb^ 
f^ and fee what the inward cares of parents are.'^ 

^ I confefs in Senecah words, minimum ejfe beneficium patrU 
muitrifque concuHtum^ nifi acafferint alia^ qu/g frofequerenturhoQ 
initium mumrisy & aliis officiis hot ratum facer ent^ *^ that pa- 
^* rents merely begetting of their children is the fmalleft 
f* kindnefsy if there were nothing elfe which followed this fii^^ 
If office, and confinned it by pth^r duties.'! 
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rity in parents (as before) this muft be anfwcrd by 
a proportionable fiibmiflion on the other fide: 
fince an authority, to which no obedience is due^ is, 
equal to no authority. 

If the thought of annihilation be generally dif^ 
agreeable j as it feems to be, then merely to be con- 
fcious of exiftence muft have in it fomething de^ 
fireable ^. And if fo, our parents muft be con- 
fiderd as the authors, or at Icaft the inftruments of 
that good to us, whatever it is : which cannot be 
done, unlefs they are treated with diftinStion and 
great regalrd^ being to us what no other /V, or ever 
can be. 

God^^^ the firft caufe of all beings, iS oftfen ftyled 
metaphorically, or in a large fenfe of the word, the 
Father of the worldly or of us all : and^ if we be- 
have ourfelves towards Him as being fuchi we can- 
not (according to feft. V. pr. XIX. n. 3.) but a-- 
dore Him. Something analogous^ tho in a low de- 
gree, to the cafe between God and his offspring 
there feems to be in the cafe between parents and 
their children. If that requires divine worfhipy this 
will demand a great refpeR and reverencfe ^. Nor 
can I believe, that a child, who doth not honor hi$ 
parent y can have any difpofition to worfhip his 

c To fuv^kna-^a,i tri ^? rZi hii«»^ JUtd*' avrS* ^vint yeH^ aya^ov h ^«4« 

** To feel that we are alive is a real pleaftire of itfclf ; for life 
** is naturally a good thing/' Arist. Thefettfeof life (of bcf- 
ing alive) feems to be fomething more than what Seneca calls 
inufcarum ac 'vermium honum^ " the good of flies and worms.'* 

d 0{ tifaXoiot TAfV *faff4n(on fSfjiMf itA.— >»{ H In VKXatorifot TM>Sro rdt 
yoA»f ia-i<p^no'av, w; j^ &edc airdq iffMftti «aXi7y. <^ The alXtient lav^ 

*^ of the Roma/iSf^^tLtid they that are older yet^ paid fo mnch 
*^ reverence to parents, as to oblige us to call them Gods/' 

SiMPU 

% Creator^ 
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Creator *. The precept of honoring parents^ to be 
found in almoft all nations and religions, feenis to 
proceed from fome fuch fentiment : for in books 
we meet with it commonly following, or rather 
adhering to that of worjbipping the Deity ^. lit lay- 
ing children under this obligation they have att 
conlpired, tho fcarce in any thing elfe e. 

* Meo judicio fietas fundamentum eft omnium ^virtutum. ** In 
** my opinion, pi^ty is the foundation of all virtues." Tpi^ 
fame author reckons among thofe things, that are laudable, 
farentem <veren ut deum (neq\ enim multo fecus parens liberis], 
** to reverence a parent as a God (for the relation of a parent 
** to his children is pretty much the fame.") Oy^* «S «r«Xi» f^U- 

^on ivlhi^i9 a&Stf yiyovt T?ff •nript yonTf iXtyoofictQ *$ nxrXnfJtfxtXBUii* *« There 

is no gfeatef demohftration of an atheift, than is ihewn m 
the contemning or abufmg parents." Plut. 

f nayrej^— XEytf<r( ^ a^nciv, u; yovivci ri/4,hf fxitoL ^svq wpw-ruv ^ fM' 
yk^Y n T« <pvvif, t, rt rriy ipva-iv cv^vv ySfji,^ aTri^aoks. '* All writers JB 

profe or poetry affirm, that nature, and the laws that arc 
agreeable to nature, command the iirfl and greateft reve^ 
rence to be paid to parents next to the Gods." Plut. 

rovicifY rifxhv /ust4 twv -wpo; ©eov ^eirrlpav Irafi [MoivffHe'j, *« (l^o/es) 

•* commanded that honour fhould be paid to parents next t<f 
'** God." Joseph. We indeed ufually divide the two tables of 
Mofes's law io, that the fifth commandment [Honor thy father 
jand thy mother) falls in the fecond : but the Je^s themfelvcs 
divide them otherwife \ «? «7va* '^<i f^^y ft**? yp««f>»ff rhv u^^nv ®th ^ 
WftTEpA — t5 vAvroi, xo ^l rex®- yomq, xx. " fo that the firft table 
** begins with (the duty to) the God and father— of all, and 
« ends with (the duty fo) parents." Ph. Jud. Agreeably to this, 
Jo/ephus fays that" ««<» >-^y«, " the ten commandments,** were 

Ivritten upon two tables, «v« vim fjtsv sk ix*Tep«y [tB-Xaxa], << £^e 

<* upon each (table)." ^ii«r^/2w/ reckons the fifth command- 
ment the laft of the firft table ; and fays then* HhaAamim 
<* wife men"" do fo : and In the ofiices of that nation thefe 
commandments are mentiond as written nit^Dn nin>^n bf 
ritt^on, " five upon each table." 

s Prima tgitur \Sf optima rerumnaturd pietath efi magiftrai 
8cc. "The nature of diings, which is the firft and beft rule of 
a all, teaches us what piety b^^isTcr Val. Max. • 

The 
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The admmitions of a parent mull 'be of the 

greateft weight with his children, if they do but 

remember, that he hath lived longer, and had re- 

peted occafions to conjider things^ and obferve events i 

hath tcboler pajfions^ as he advances in years, and 

fees things more truly as they are ; is able in a 

manner to predid: what tht^ themfehes will defir^ 

to have done, when they ihall ^rive at his age % 

may upon thefe accounts, ordinarily^ be prefumed 

to be a more competent judge than themfelves ^ ; 

and lafHy from his relation to themmuftbe more 

'fincerely inclined to tell them truth, than any other 

:perfon\n the world cah be fuppofed to be'^ I fay^ 

if young people refledk well .upon thefe things^ 

they cannot in prudence^ or evfen:kindnefe to tbem- 

'felves^ but pary the utmoft deference t^ dxe adver- 

^tife.ments and direftions of a parent; 

And to condude, if i>/?re»/J.W4nt thejaffiftaiiQe 
of their children^ efpeci^Uy in the djeclenfion of 
their age^ and when they vefge towards abe^lefi 
condition again, they cannot deny or withhold it, 
but they muft at the fame time deny to requite the 
care and tendernefs fhewd by their parents' towards 
them in their helplefs and dangerous years ; that 
is, without being ungrateful-, and that is, without 
hdng unjufi^ if there be iigufticein ii^atitude^. 

Nor 

' '* Time, which takes away every thing clfc from us, adds 

*^ knowledge to old age." Plut. 

. ''■ T^i'l y^vi VkiB^ s ti/St thy father, and fc 'willjhew thee. 
^jbeut. 

'^MSalTlotfrSjTmi,^ vi/jt^vM tta^&Vi^ ^s<S:q. ^< We Ol^g^t .in thci 

f* £rft place tofupply theneceffities of ^ar parents, as a.debt 
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Nor (which is more ftill) can they do this witlt6ut 
denying what they may in their turn require of 
their children ^ In effedtthey do thus by their ac- 
tions deny that to have been, which has been ; and 
thofe things to be poflible, which may be hereaften 
Not only bodily infirmities of parents, but fuch 
decays of their minds as may happen, ought to be 
pitied, their little haftinefles and miftakes diflem* 
bled, and their defefts fupplied, decently "*• 

IX. That rofyii or affection on hoth fides ^ which 
'naturally and regularly is in parents towards their 
fchildreny and viciflim ", ought to be ohferved and 
followd^ when there is no reafon to the contrary, 
, We have feen before, and it is evident from the 
terms, that fenfe ought to govern, when reafon 
does not interpofe 5 1. e. when there is no reafon,, 
'why it ihould not. If then this ropjoi or mutual 
afFeftion be an inward fenfe of the cafe between 
parents and children, which, without much think- 

* 

'V due to thcnjiwho are the authors of our being,— and to revc- 
'** rence them a$ Gods." Aris t. Amongft the ancients ^^ivrhfia, 
.*' the rewards of education," and rpfeTa, « maintenance of 
^* parents," were reckond due. And he, who doth not requite 
to his parents ini^^DJIii^ TOIIDn, '^ the good which they have 
'** beftowed on him," is called ««t e^oxnv ytt^l, *' in an eim- 
' ** nent fenfe ivided^ S. Hhar. 

1 ToitfT®- yivu mep) tut yovsig, olaq ay iv^aio mefijnavroy ytysa-b^ai rvf 

. ciAvru cral^Af . « Do you behave yourfelf to your parents, as 
i <' you would wifh your children to behave themfclves towards 

** you." Is OCR. • , 

... » That epithet /w {pius JEneas) fliines'in VirgiL 

« Tojita eflifUer parentes ac liheros honefla contention dedenni 
■ major ay an receperint^ ** There is ^ very laudable contefl be- 

*< twixt parents and children, nii%. whether they have giv«a 

\\ or rec^ved moft." Sen, 

- ing: 
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Ing upon it, is fel^ by them, and fits upon their . 
natures °, it may be comprifed in prop. XIV, and 
XV. of fedt. III. But whether it is or not, the fame 
may be faid (which muft be repeted in another 
place) of eyery affeffion^ paffion, incHnation in ge^^ 
neral. For when there is no reafon, why we fhould 
not comply with them, their own very foUicita- 
tion, and the agreeablenefs we apprehend to be in 
complying, are preponderating arguments. This 
muft be true, if fomething is more than nothing ; 
or that ought to be granted, which there is no rea- 
fon to deny. So that if this ropj/ii be only taken as 
a kind oi attraSHon^ or tendence^ in the mere mat- 
ter of parents and children \ yet ftill this phyfical 
motion or fympathy ought not to be over-ruled, 
if there be not a good reafon for it. On the con-^ 
trary, it ought to bd taken as a fuggeftion of nature, 
which Ihould always be regarded, when it is not 
fuperfeded by fomething fuperior ; that is, by rea- 
fon. But further, here reafon doth not only not gain- 
fay, by its filence and confent, and £0 barely leave> 
its right of commanding to this bodily inclination ; 
but it comes in ftrongly to abet and inforce it, as 
fiefigi>d fpra reafonable end : and therefore not tq 
aft according to it is not to aft according to reafon, 
^d to deny that to be which is. 

X. ^he fame is true of that affeSlion^ which other 
relations naturally have^ in fome proportion or other ^ 
fach for other. To this diey ought to accommo- 

o That is, methinks, a moving defcription in St Bafil 
(TUfi «rAio»£f .) of a conflid which a poor man had within him-, 
felf, when he had no qther way left to preferve life but by fell*^ 
4311; ««c of his children. 

- X 3 date 
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date themfelves where reafon does not prohibit; 
The proof of this aflertion is much the fame with 
that of the foregoing fnuL mutand. 

The foundation of all natural relation is laid in 
marriage"^. For the bufiand and w//l? having fo- 
lemnly attachd themfelves each to other, having 
the fame child rep, interefts, £ffr. become fo inti- 
mately related as to be reckond united, onejlejb^ 
and in the laws pf nations many times one per/on"^. 
Certainly they are fuch with refpeft to the pofte- 
rity, who proceed from them jointly ^ The chil-i 
dren of this couple are related between themfelves 
by the mediation of the parents. For every one of 
them being of the fame blood with their common 
parents, they are all of the fame blood (truly con-^ 
fanguinei)y the relations, which they re^dtively 

P Prima focietas in iffo conjugio efi : proxima in Uherisy (ffc. 
** The ftrongeft alliance Is in marriage itfelf, the next in chil- 
*' dren, fffr." Cic. 

^ Mulier conjunSa 'viro concefftt in unum. ** After the man 
<* and woman are jpind together, they become one^ Lvcr. 
^i'itTr KDU nns. " They are lookd upon as one body/* 
^ Jp, R. E/az, Axq, ^ paff", 

X H cvyfEVixt, [<|>iX(a] ^alverai voXvti^i sTvat, i^ hfraa-^at macA sx mc 
flCaTpixnc* CI ycvEtV f^Bv yif fifyuo-i ra t£XV«, a5ff iavr£y ri ovt«* t« H tcxmb. 
Ttff y«vi<c, ftjf &v ixilvuy rt JvTa.— *AhX<J>« ^i aXXfiXag [ftXua-i] rS ix tSSv 
avToiv -wi^vxEvai. — *Avs>/>ioi H i^ oi Xoiiroi o'vyfevEii'-^S attq t«v avrSov itvtti' 
yiyyovrai ** u fi,h olntiortfoi, oi ^ dxXorfioorspoi, »tX. *f Thefe are ^ 

** great many forts of friendftiip amongft relations, all of 
♦' them depending upon the parents. For parents have a ten- 
** der afFeftion for their children, becaufe they are part of 
" themfelves ; and fo have the children for the parents, be- 
" caufe they are derived from them. — ^Brothers alfo(lovcJ 
?* one anpther, becaufe they are bom of the fame parents.-— 
*' Coufms alfo and other relations,— becaufe they proceed 
** from the fame parents alfo.— And there are fomc nearer 
il related, and fome further off." Arist. 

• • • • » # . , 
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bear to their parents, meeting there as in their 
4;enter. This is the tkeareft relation that can be ^5, 
next ta thofe of man and wife, parents and their 
children, who are immediately related by conta£t oc 
father continuity of blood, if one may fpeak fo. 
The relation between the children of thefe chilr 
4ren grows more remote and dilut ey[^nd in time 
wears out. For at every remove the natural tinc- 
ture or fy mpathy may be fuppofed to be vfeakend ; 
if for no other reafon, yet for this. Every remove 
takes off jbalf the common blood derived from 
ithe grand parents. For let C be the foi> of A and B, 
D thefon of C, E of D, F of E : and let the rela- 
tipn of C to A and B be as i : then the relation of 
P to A and B will be but 4- ; becaufe.C is but one 
of the parents of D, and io the relation of D to 
A and B is but the half of that, which C bears to 
them. By proceeding after the fame manner it will 
be found, that the relation of E to A and B is ^ 
(or half of the half), of F ^ : and fo on. So that 
the relation^ which defiendents in a direft line have 
by blood to their grand parents, decreafmg thus in 
geometrical proportion % the relationhtVNttn them 
of collateral lines, which pafles and is made out 

' ^am cofiof/e fua^itatis ilia recordatio eft? In eodem domi- 
cilio^ antequam nafcerer^ habit a*ui: in iifdem incunabulis Jnfan- 
title Umpora feregi : eofdem appella'vi parenteSy fcfr. "How verji 

pleafant is the remembrance of thefe things ? I dwelt in 

the fame dwelling (with fuch an one) before I was bom ; 

I paffed my infancy in the fame cradle ; I called the fame 
•* perfons my parents, &ff.*' Val. Max. 

t There is no name for any defcendent, who is more tha* 
p-inefos^ "three degrees removed from us.'* 
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through the grand parents, muft foon be reduced 
to an inconfiderable matter ". 

If then we fuppofe this affeHion or fympathy, 
when it is permitted to aft regularly and accord- 
ing to nature, no reafon intervening to exalt or 
abate it^ to operate with a ftrength nearly propor-: 
iionableto the quantity or degree of relation, corri- 
puted as above, we may perhaps nearly difcem the 
degrees of that obligation, which perforis related 
lie under, to affift each other, from this motive. 

But there are many circumftances and incidents 
in life capable of affefting this obligations and al- 
tering the degrees of it. A man muft weigh the 
wants of himfilf and his own family againft thofe erf 
his relations: he muftconfidcr their y^x, tixtvcagey 
their abilities and opportunitie3,how capable they are 
of good offices, how they will take them, what ufe 
they will make of them, and the like, , He, who 
defigns to aft agreeably to truths may find many 
fuch things demanding his regard •, fome juftly 
moving him to compaffion, others hqlding back 
his hand. But however this may in general be 
taken as evident, that ne^t after our parents and 
own offspring Y nature direfts us to be helpful, in 
in xhtfirft place to brothers and fifters, and then to 
other relations according to their refpeftive dif- 
tances in the genealogy of the family, preferably 
to all foreigners *. And tho our power, or oppor- 

^ It becomes «/»*uJ'p«, « very obfcure." Andu, Rhod. 
' w 'Man anct Wife are fuppofed to be one, and therefor^ 
have no place here ; any more than a man and \azfelf. Other- 
wife confiderddiiHnflly, the one of them ought always to be 
the jfjr^ care of the other. 

<« friend equally with a relation.? Hes. 

' ^ ' • ^ tunitie* 
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tunities of helping them in their wants fliould be 
but little •, yet we ought to preferve our afFe6liol^ 
towards them, and a dilpofition to ferve them, as 
far as we honejify and prudently can, and whenever 
the proper opportunity fliall prefent itfelf. This 
nature and truth require. 

Sect. IX. truths behnging to a Private 
Man, and refpeSiing {direSily) only himfelf. 

L rjp VE R T man knows {or may y know) hejl^ 
MIj what his own faculties^ andperfonalcircum-^. 
fiances are^ and confequently what powers he has of 
aSling^ and governing bimfelf. Becaufe he only of 
all mankind has the /»/^r»tf/ knowledge of himfelf, 
and what he is ; and has the only opportunity by 
reflexion and experiments of himfelf to find, what 
his own abilities, paflions, 6fr. truly are ^ 

II. /fe, that well examines himfelf^ Ifi^Ppofe^ wiU 
find thefe things to be true *. 

y For many I acknowledge there are, who feem to be with- ^ 
^ut reflexion, and almoft thought. t(? iyvoit Th oIksUv <f»uV<v ; 
«rox\o«« nr&x,^ W vamf «rx»iy ox/y«v. «< Who IS there that does not 
<* undcrftand what he himfelf is ?. A great many truly j nay, 
*f all but a very few." St Chrys. 

« Necje quafi'verit extra. " Let him not feek for himfelf 
*' out of himfelf." 

* Illud ym^^ awvnv noli put are ad arrogantiam mnuenJam fo- 
turn ejfe di'Sumy *verum eiiam ut honanoftra norimus. ** Do not 
** imagine that that (precept) underftand yourfelf thorough- 
*^ ly, was faidonly toleifen men^s pride, but further that the/ 
*^ might know all the good things which belong to them."* 
Cic. ad Qu. k^ 

I. That 
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I. That there ^tfome things cmmon to him 
not only with fen/itive. animals and vegetables^ but 
alfo with inanimate matter : as, that his body is 
fubjed to the general law of gravitation ; that its 
parts ve capable of being feparated, or didocated; 
and that therefore he is in danger from falls, and all 
impreffions of violence. 

2.. That there are other things, common to him 
with vegetables and fenfitive animals : as, that he 
comes from a feed (fuch the original anmalculum 
may be taken to be) ; grows, and is preferved by 
proper matter, taken in and diftributed through 4 
fet of veflels ; ripens, flpuriihes, withers^ decays, 
dies ; is fubjed to difeafes, may be hurt, or killed % 
and therefore wants, as they do, nourifhpipnt, a 
proper habitation, protection from injuries, aad 
the like. * . . 

3* That he has other properties common only to 
him and the fe^i^e tribe : as, that he receives by 
his fenfes the notice of many external objefts, and 
things ; perceives many affedlions of his body ; 
finds pleafure from fome, and pain from others ; 
and has certain powers of moving himfelf, and 
afting : -that is^ he is not only obnoxious to hurts, 
difeafes, and the caufes of death, but alfo feels 
f hem ^ ; is noi7 only capable of nourilhment, and 

jouny 



^ Non /entire mcdafua nan eft hoptinis: {*f nonferfe mn eft 
n;iri. " Not to be fenfible of 'the evils we lie under is ^ot to 
*' be a man^ and not to be able to bear them is to want the 
** courage of a man." Sen. who condefcends here to be fome-i 
thing like other men. As' alfo wben he fays, Aliafunty ^m 
/apientemferiunty etiamfi non fer<vertunt \ ut dolor capitis, ^Cj^ 
'Hipc non nego /entire fapientem, &c, " There arc fbine things 
- • • f* wiucb 
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many other provifions made for him, butalfo/»-^ 
joys them -, and, befide, may contribute, much him«t 
lelf to either his injdyments, or his fufFerings, 
. 4. That b£ftde Jhefe he. h^nther faculties^ which 
he doth not apprehend toT3e either in the. inert 
mafs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the 
ifenfitive kind, at leaft in any conflderable degree j 
by the help pf which he inveftigates truth, orpro-^ 
bability, and judges, whether things are agreeabfe 
to tl\em, or not, after tjie manner fet down in 
feft. Ill, or, in a word, that he is animal rationale *^: 

5. That he is confcious of a liberty in himfelf to 
aft or not to aft; and that therefore he is Jucb a 
being as is defcribed feft. I. prop. L a being, whole 
afts may be mortify good or evil. Further, 

6. That there are in him many incHnations and 
averjiens -y from whence flow fuch affeftions, as de* 
fire, hope, joy, hatred, fear, forrow, pity, anger, 
fs?r. all which prompt him to aft this or that' way^ 

7. That he is fenfible of great defeats and limi- 
tations in the ufe of his rational faculties, and pow^ 
ers of aftion, upon many occafions : as alfo, that 
his paflions are many times apt to take wrong 
tums^ to grow warm, irregular, exceflive^. la 



f* which ftrongly afFeft a wife man, though they don't quite 
f* overpower Mini as thehead'Ochy &c. I dq not deny but that 
♦* a wife ifl^h feels fuch things," fiff. 

^ ^/ fe ipfe nority aliquid fentiet fe habere di'vinumy &c. 
^* He that underftands what fort of a being he himfelf is, wil^ 
« perceive that he has fomething that is divine in him." 
Cic. 

d ynn hScniOlhn y^O, « nature which is backward^ 
^ and a will 'corrupted," are (in Jewijh knguage) nit^lft 
nD>i^3, « th^ kaveh in thelump/* 

odier 
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other words, that he is in many refpefts fallible, 

and infirm ^ 

Laftly, that he defires to be hnppy : as every thing, 
mufl:, which underftands what is meant by diat 
word. 

III. If be doth find thefe things to he fp^ then if 
ie will all as be ought to do {that isj agreeably ta 
truth and fadl:) be muji do fuch things as thefe, 

I. He tnuflfubjeSl bisfenfual inclinations^ bis bo^ 
dify paffionsj and the motions of all his members ^ to 
reafon \ and try evpry tking by it. For in the climax 
fet down he cannot but obfervp, tliat as the prin- 
ciple of vegetation is fpmething above the inertia 
of mere matter, an^ fenfe fbmepliing above that; 
again *, fo reafon muft be fomething above all 
thefe 5 : or, that his lappermpft faculty is rea^, 

•* poflible for a man to be free from all fin." Chrys. 

f The author ofS. Hhared. reckons eight, the right nfe of 
which comprehends all practical religion : the heart, the eye* 
the mouth> nofe, ear, hand, foot, and HO^n WVHy ** the prin^ 
*' cjpal member." The duties refpedling thefe are the fub- 
jed of that (not bad) book. 

S Cum triajint b^Cy effe^ 'vi'vere, intelligere : fcf lafis efty {^ 
fectti wivit, nee tamen lapidem puto 'vivere, aut pecus intelligere : 
^ui aut em intelligity eum & ejfe^ 'vivere certijpmum eft. ^uart 
non duhito id excellentius judicarcy cui omnia tria infant y qu^mid 
cui duo 'uel unum defit. " Since there are thefe three things, tQ 
** exift, to live, and to have underftanding; and a Hone ex- 
" ills, beafts live, for I cannot think that a ftonc lives, or \ 
** beafl has underftanding; it is moft certain, that the beings 
" which has underftianding, bothexifts and lives. Wherefore 
I don't at all fcruple to declare him that has in him arf 
thefe three, to be a fuperior being to him who wants one or, 
two of them." St Aust. Thus reafon fets man above thp 
other vifiblc orders of beings? tfr. 
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fan \ And from hence it follows, that he is one of 
thofe beings mentiond feft. III. prop. XL and that 
the great law impofed upon him is to be govemd 
by reafin. 

• Any man may prove this to himfelf by experi- 
ment, if he pleafes. Becaufe he cannot (at leaft 
without great violence to his nature) do any thing, 
if he has a greater reafon againft the doing of it 
than for it. When men do err againft reafon, it is 
either becaufe they do not (perhaps will not) ad- 
vert, and ufe their reafon, or not enough ; or be- 
caufe their faculties are defedtive. 

And further, by feft. III. prop X. to endeavour 
to a6t according to right reafon, and to endeavour 
to aft according to truth are in efFeft the fame 
thing. We cannot do the one, but we muft do the 
other. We cannot aft according to truth, or fo as 
not to deny any truths and that is we cannot aft 
Ttghty unlefs we endeavour to aft according to 
right reafon^ and are led by it. 

Therefore not to fubjeft one's fanfitive inclina* 
tions and paflions to reafan is to deny either that he 
is rational, or that reafon is the fupreme and rul^ 
ing faculty in his nature : and that is to defert 
inankind ', and to deny himfelf to be what he 

knows 

h Prafio eji domina omnium fcf regina ratio--^. Hac ut imperii 
tlli parti animi, qua ohedire debet y idmidendum eft njiro, *' Rea- 

. *' fon, the governor and ruler of all things, is ready — • every 
*' man therefore is to fee that ihe governs that part of the 
** foul, which ought to be obedient to her." Cic. 
" i AbjeBo homine in jyl'veftre animal tranfire. ** To caft ofF 

^ ♦* the man, and become a wild creature." Sen. '£" 'r» y^^yinS t«- 

tl Whom are we diftinguilhd from by our reafon ?— from the 
<v ) beafts i 
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knows himfelf by experience and in lusown con-^ 
ibience upon examination to be, and. what he 
would be very angry if any body Ihould fay he 
was not. 

If a beaft could ht fuppafed to give up In&fenfe 
and adtivity ; negleft the calls of hunger, and thc^ 
appetites by which he (according to bis nature) is 
to be guided i and refufing to ufe the powers, 
with which he is indued in order to get his food 
and preferve his life^ lie ftill in fome place, and ex- 
fcft to grow, and be fed like a plant •, this would 
be much the fame cafe^ only not fo bad, as when 
a man cancels his reafoni and as it were ftrives to 
metamorphoze himfelf into a brutCi And yet Aife 
he does, who purfiies only fenlual objcfts, and 
leaves himfelf to the impulfes of appetite and paf- 
fion. For as in that cafe the brute negleds the law 
of his nature, and aflfeds that of the order beltm 
him : fo doth the «?^» difobeythe law of his na- 
ture, and put himfelf under thai of the lifvm ani^ 
^Dfials ; ito whom He thus HKikes a defedtion K 

If this be fo, how wretchedly do they violate 

-the order of nature, and tranfgrefs againft truth^ 

who not only rejeS the conduft of reafon to fol- 

. low fenfe and paffion, but even make it fubfervieni 

" beafts ; take care then that you do not imitate the beafts in 
^ any thing." Arrian. Pertinet ad omnem officii quafiionffk 
'femper in promptu habere ^ quantum natura hominis pecudihus re- 
^Hquif^^ belJuis antecedat, " In all enquiries concerning our 
*** diity, we ought always to have this uppermoft, mx, how 
" much' the nature of man is fuperior to that of cattle or any 
'**^ other beafts.'" Cic. 

k n^q T«» *vSay bt}p(a>v UXoyUv wma-tSv. <f To fiftk intO as llttlc 

V reafon as a beaft has.'* Chrys. , 
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40 them ^ $ who ufe it only in finding out meanj 
to efFeft their wicked ends '"j l?ut never apply it 
to the confideration of thofe ends, or the nature 
of thofe means, whether they are juft or imjuft, 
right or wrong ? This is not only to deviaU from 
the path of nature, but to itFvert it^ and to become 
fomething more than brutilh ; brutes with reafon^ 
which muft be the moft enormous and worft of all 
brutes. When the brute is governd by fenfe and 
bodily appetites, heobferves his proper rult-y when 
•a man is governd after that manner in defi^ice of 
reafon, h^ violates his*, but when he makes his ra- 
tional powers to ferve the brutilh part, to afllft 
and promote it, he heightens and increafes the bru- 
tality ^ inlarges its field, makes it to aft with greater 
force and effect ", and becomes a monfter. 

His duty then, who is re?»/^/(?«j to himfelf of 
* the truth of thofe things recounted under the fore- 

1 A thing' too often done, ^^e enim lihidoy qtue 4tvarhie[y 
fmdf acinus uut fufcipkur nifi conjilio caftOy out fine^-^aiiont 

^perficiturP " For what fenfual pleafure, what avaritious 
" thing is undertaken, without firft iidvifing about it; or com- 

y pleated, — ^without making xife of reafon ?" Cotta ap, Cic, 
™ Something like him, who in Chryfofioti^^ words, ^ rali' 

^ilrtjtw iM.ta.Kni rro trKa<f^, << made ufe of the rudder to fmk the 
<* fhip." 

n This makes Qstia (ay, Sutius fhit nullam omnino nobis a 
fdiis immortalibus datum tffe rationem, quam tanta cum pemicie 
dattmy ^ That it had been better that the immortal Gods had 
** never given us any reafon at all, than to have given it us in 
** fo deftru6tive a manner :" with other l)itter things. Tho ail 

■ anfwer to this'may be given in the words which follow after- 

. ward: ji deo tan turn rationem Jmhemus^Jf modo habemus : bonam 
4iutem rationem^ autnonbonamy a nobis i'^^ The reafon which 

'** VcKave (tbe feculty) ,is given us by God, but whether it be 
f' good or bad, Uiat is.from ourfelves*'* / ■ • 

■ ^' going 
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going propofitiori, is to examine every thing Csur& 
fuUy, and to fee that he complies with no corpih 
real inclination at the expenfe of his rea/on ; but 
that all his affeilions^ concupifcible and irafcible, 
be diredted towards fuch objeSls^ and in fuch me&- 
furcy timey zndplacCy as that allows. Every word* 
and aftion, every motion and ftep in life fhould 
be eondufted by reafcn p. This is the foundation 
and indeed the fum of all virtue. 

2. He muft take care not to bring upon himfe^^ 
•uoanty difeafeSy trouble \ butj on the contrary <, endea-^ 

■ ^ This certainly exclude* all that talk; which familiarizes 
vice, takes off thofe reflraints whdch men have from nature dr 
amodeft education, and is fo utterly deflrudUve of virtue, that 
Arifiotle banilhes it out of the commonwealth, "o^ft'ff /*£» aXtrxj^ 

"Koytav BM. rvt vSXwff Sa-weg aXXo ti, hXrov vofAO^irnv i^oft^etv* ht t5 yx^ 
su^t^Sf Xiytiv irtuf rm aler^m ^ to mottXv a-uwyTuq. ** A laWgilTer 

'^ ought above all things entirely to baniih all filthy difcourfe 
*< out of a city, for meii eafily go from faying filthy things t» 
•' doing them.'* 

P True, manly reafon : which is a very different thing fi-oni 
that fuperititious precifenefs, which carries things too far. As 
V. g. when the Jews not contented to condemn n^33 nm, 
« obfccne difcourfe," or n^T} ni!?n3, *' filthy talk," and 
every where to exprefs IIDKn b'^^^> " the heinoufnefs of the 
•* thing fort)idden," go fo far as to comprehend under It 

inic^K ay n'tt^o mntt^ rh^ nn>}V ''dh, <^ that trifling dif. 

« courfe which paffes betwixt a man aAd his wife ;" and to 

add, '13) rhnarA ynr K>2fiD3 n^ion^ n^o K>2tio, « th^t 

•* bringing forth an idle word is like bringing forth idle feed." 
There are other fay ings of this kind to be feen, many of them, 
among thofe, which R. EL de Vidas has colledled : as that parti- 
cularly, '1?) n^ion^ WKin^ K^tt; 7nv niNi i*3y id, " that 

** a man fhould not make an idle ufe of his eyes." WhsxJEliam 
reports of Anaxagoras and others, belongs to this place ; that 
ibey ne^er laugbid: with many other unnecefTary aufterities, 
which might be added. 

«i *^ *D *h >y^ y» DK. « If I don't take care of myfelf, 
Jf who will take care of me ?" P. Ab, 
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vour to prevent them^ and to provide for his own 
tomfortabk fubfiftence^ as far as he can without con- 
tradiSling any truth ' (that is, without denying mat- 
ters of fa£t^ and fuch propofitions, as have been al- 
ready or will in the fequel here be fhewn to bd 
true, concerning God^ property^ the fuperiority of 
feafon^ &c.) To explain this limitation: if a man 
fhould confider himfelf as obnoxious to hunger, 
Weather, injuries, difeafes, and' the reft ; then, x.6 
fupply liis wants, take what is his neighbour's pro- 
perty ; and at laft, in vindication of himfelf, fty, 
I aft according to what lam, a being obnoxious 
to hunger, £s?r. and to aft otherwife would be 
incompliance with truth ;'* this would not be 
fufficient to juftify him. The grand rule requires, 

t TlporSsVrai r^oav \n:oov Ixtoc ayaS^oiv] 5 avS^eoS-jriV©^ 0i^*» xi^itti J* 
tl&h al x«T* aftiiiif l\fi^ynai rnq ivtaifjt.ma.i, <* Thcfc (external firoods) 

are necefTary to the life of man, but virtuous actions are ne- 
ceflary to his happinefs." Arist. They, who treated the 
body ahd things pertaining to it a^ merely aWdr^ia, « things 
** that did not belong to them;" difHnguifhing betweeft 

^» hfjcirifa, ** fuch things as are our own," and ra r3 craJjuari^, 

** fuch as belong to the body j" making thefe latter to be 
iHv vrpof hfxSi, « nothing to us," and leaving the body as it 

were to itfelf {cttno [o-«/t*ttT»ov] ^epj/uvaTa;, — itn 'oraa-^si,) («< tO bc 

** foUidtous for itfelf, — if it fufFers any thing :)" they, I fay, 
might injoy their own philofophy ; but they would fcarce gain 
many profelytes now a days, or ever perfuade people, that 
the pains they feel are not tl^eirs, or any thing to them. Nor 
indeed do I much credit many ftories that are told of feme old 
f hilofophers : as that of Anaxarchus^ wKen he was put to a 
moft cruel death by Kicocreon, ['vix. pounded in a mortat) 

apx^v H y vrxMBi^, « not valuing the punilhment, cried out# 
** — You may beat the bag of Anaxarchus, but you cannot 
•* fhike Anaxarchus himfelf.*' See ^//<ff. Arr, Simpl. Anton. 
t>* Latrt. and others^ 

Y thae 
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that what hp does, fliould interfen v^ith no irnth : 
but what he does interferes with foveral. For by 
takmg that, which (by t;he fuppofition) is kls neigh- 
bour% he ads as if it was not his neighbour^ but 
kis own^ and therefore plainly co^xxz^a^ fiafi^ ai)d 
thofe truths in feft. VI, VII. relpedingiMropcr^ : 
when, by not taking what is his neighbour's, he 
would contradid no truth, he would npt di^ny 
himfclf to be obnoxious to hunger, ^c. There are 
other ways. c£ ftirniftiing hunfetf with coiavenien- 
cies, or at leafi: nece(&ries, which are coniiftent 
with property and all t^uth : and he can only be 
faid to deny himfelf to be what he is by omiftit^ 
to provide againft his wants, when he QX^i^. to 
provide againft them by fome of thofe ways ^ and 
then indeed he doth do it. (See p. 46. Anf. to 
Obj. 3.) 

So again, when a man does any thing to m)oid 
prefent fuflPcring or dangers contrary to the exprefe 
diftates of reafon, and the tenor of forementiond 
truths^ he a£h as a fenjitive being only, not as be* 
ing what he realh/ is^ fenfitivo-rationalis. But when 
there is no good argument againft his doing of 
any thing, that may gain him proteftion from evil^ 
or a better condition of life, he may then lopk 
upon himfelf only 33 a being, who needs that 
which is to be obtaind by doing it : and in that 
cafe^ if he fhould not do it, he would be falfe to 
himfelf, and deny the circumftances of his own 
nature. 

Certainly when a man may without tran/grefing 

the limits prefcribed confult his own fafety, fupr 

port, and reafonable fatisfadion, and does not 5 

j^d efpecially when he takes a countcr-courfe, and 

expoles^ 
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cxpofes himfclf% he forgets many di likit foregoing 
trutJpSy and treats himfelf a$ not being what he is. 
This is tnie with refpe<9: to futurity^ as well as the 
prefent time; and indeed by how much future time 
is more than the prefent, by fo much the more 
perhaps ought that to be regarded. At leafl: injoy- 
ments ought to be taken and adjufted in fuch a 
manner, that no one Ihould preclude, or fpoil 
vnore^ or greater to come. 

It may eafily be underftppd herej that tbafe evils j 
Which it is not in a man's power to prevent, he 
muft endeavour to hcu patiently and decently ^ i. e* 
as fuch ; and moreover, fuch as are made by this 
means tighter * : for when they cannot be totally 
prevented^ as much of the effe£i muft be prevent- 
ied, or taken off, as can be. And in order to this 
' it is good tQ be prepared for all attacks 5 elpeci- 
ally the lafiy great one ^. 

3. He muft conjider even bodily arid fenfual affec- 
tions^ pajjionsy and inclinations as intimations^ which 
many times he Hot only may^ but ought to hearken toi, 
What is faid before of tlie fubjeftion of paffions 
arid appetites to reafon muft always be rememberd. 
They are not to proceed from unjuftifiable caufes^ 
or terminate in wrong objeds ; not be unfeafon- 
able or immoderate. Being thus regulated^ let to a 

• Ni offer0nus nos periculu fine ofufa ; quo nihil poteft ejjt 
fiukius, — In tranqmllo tempeftatem ad'verfam optdre dementis eft » 

Nothing can be mote foolifh than to run oarfel ves into dan- 
^ gers ^athout any reafon. — ^He is a mad man that wiflies for 
** a Ifcorm when the weather is good." Cic. 

* Le*vius fit patientia^ ^icquid corrigere eft nefas, "What 
^ cannot be quite cured^ is naade eafier by patience." Hor; 

« Mix^ ^wiru^ « a meditation upon death," was a great 
man's definition al pbilofophy. 

Yi tJUC 
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true biafs, ancl freed from all eruptions and vio- 
lence, they become fucb as are here intended ; gen- 
tle ferments working in our breafts, without which 
we fhould fettle in inadivity ^ ; and what I think 
may be taken for juft motives znd gofid arguments 
to aft upon. 

For if a man finds, that he has not only a fiipe- 
rior faculty of reafon, but alfo an inferior appeti- 
tive faculty, under which are containd many pro- 
penfions and averfions, thefe cannot be denied to 
be any more than that ; tho they muft be taken 
indeed for what they really are^ and not more. 
When they are checked by reafon and truth, or 
there lies a reafon againft them (as there always 
'will, when they are not within the forefaid reftric- 
tions), they muft be taken as dogd with this cir- 
cumftahce, as things overruled and difabled : but 
when they are under no prohibition from the fupe- 
rior powers and truths then they are to be conliderd 
as unfetterd and free, and become governing 
principles. For (as it has been obferved upon a 
particular pccafion before p. 309.) when there is 
♦ no reafon againft the complying with our fenfes, 
there is always one for it by prop. XIV. k6k,. IE. 
the inclination itfelf, being precluded by nothing 
above it, is in this cafe uppermoft^ and in courfe 
takes the commanding poft : and then a man muft 
adt as being what he is in n. 3. under prop. II .of 
this fedion. 

The fprings of all, human aftions.are infadl, ei- 
ther a fenfe ofduty^ or a profpeft of iomt p/eafure 



w H ifyh^vmnxcv if^Sv ^ayiifn, « Anger— is to excite the 
** drowfy." Chrys* 

: • • or 
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or profit to be obtaind, fome evil or danger to be 
avoided ; that is, either the reafonablenefs of what 
is done,' or the manner, in which Ibmething doth 
or is like to afFeft the agent : and that is again,, 
human actions are founded either in reafon^ or paf- 
Jion and inclination. (I need not add they may be* 
in both.) This being io^ what fhould hinder, when 
reafon does not work, but that the inferior fprings. 
Ihould retain their nature^ and aft ? 

Bodily inclinations and paflions, when they ob- 
ferve their due fubordination to reafon, and only 
take place, where that leaves it open for them, on 
allows them to be as it were afleflbrs to it upon 
the throne, are of admirable ufe in life, and tend 
many times to noble ends. This is applicable to the 
irafcible, as well as the concupifcible affeftions and 
the whole animal fyftem." Love of that which is 
amiable, compaffion * toward the miferable and 
helplefs, a natural abhorrence and refentment y of 

I 

X When the Stoics fay, that a wife man may relieve one, 
who wants his help, without pitying him ; T own indeed he 
tnayy but I very much doubt whether he <would. If he had not 
fome compaffion, and in fome meafure felt the ails or wants of 
the other, I fcarce know how he fhould come to take him for 
an objed of his charity. 

y O fjiiy E<|> oiq sn, 1^ o(^ ^et cfyi^ofjbi'^h, in n x, uq stif Hf ore,- Kj 00-99 

Xfovov, iTTctivsrTtf;. « He is to be commended, who is angry with 
*^ thofe perfons that he ought to be angry with, and for fuch 
" things as he ought to be angry for, and in fuch a manner, 
** and in the proper time, and only for fo long, as he ought." 
Arist. To be angry under thefe conditions is a different thing 
from rage, and thofe tranfports which perhaps fcarce comply 
with any one of them : fuch as that of Alexander, who, be- 
caufe Kis sf «/*£i^, « beloved friend" died, commanded the 
'/^nMTTiTa, " temples of JBfculafius'' to be all burnt. Arr. 

' y 3 ' that 
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that V(fh\ch is villainous or vitious or bafe *, fmr * 
of evils, arc things, which duly temperd have lau- 
dable efFefts : and without them mankind could 
not well fubfift. By which it appears, that the Au- 
thor of nature has placed thcfe conatus\ thefeten- 
dencies, and relu^ancies in us, to difpoie us for 
a&ibn, when there are no arguments of a higber 
nature to move us. So far are they, rightly md^ 
nagedy from being mere infirmities. And certainly 
the philofopberj who pretends to absolute apathy^ 
maims nature, and fets up for a half-man» or I 
doift know what ^ 

I miift confefs however, that our fajjums are lb 
very apt to. grow upon us, and become exorbi- 
tant, if they are not kept under an exa£l ^fcipHne^ 
that by way of prevention or caution it is advi- 
fable rather to affeft a degree of apathy," or to re-* 
cede more from the worfe extreme^. This very pro- 

' pofition 

* There is, according to Tullyy Civile odium^ quo tmnes im- 
frobosodimusy ** a public hatred, by which we hate all wicked 
*' pcrfons in general." 

ri H fA^, al(rxjfh, K\. «< We arc afraid indeed of fuch things as 
« arcreaHydreadfblj— and thcrefwe we arc afraid of all real 
«* evils, fuch as difgrace, poverty, difcafc^; want of friends; 
" and death.— It is right to be afndd of fome things, and 
** wicked not to be afraid of them." Arist. When One called 
Xenophanes coward, becaufe he would not play at dice with 

*' cd that he was a coward, and had no courage, with regard 
^ to things that are wicked." Plut. 

** A wife man is not »ir«S«ff, «« entirely without paffions,'* 
but f^trfiova^i, « has them in ^ moderate degree." Arist- 
iff* Diog, L, • ' • 

iUfw, Ti (^irhh dfMfrmTihtftv* t5 H IjtIo^* <* Hc who aims at a 
' ' " ' ^ ".medium:^ 
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polkioii itfeif, which, when reafon is abfent, places 
fmfe and inclination in the chsur, obliges not to 
permit the reins to our paflions, or give them thtir 
full carreer j becaufe if We do, they may (and will) 
carry us into fuch eicceffes^ fuch dangers and mif- 
€hitfs^ as may ladiy afFeQ: the (enfitive part of us c 
chat part itfeif, which now governs. They ought ^ 
. to be watched, aind well examind ; if reafon is oa 
iheir fide, or ftahds neuter, they are to be heard 
(this is all, that I fay) : in &ther cafts we miift be 
deaf to their ap^iicatibns, ftrongly guard againft 
Itheir emotions, and in due time prevent their rebel- 
ling againft the fovereign faculty. 

I cannot forbear to add, tho I fear I fhall tire 
you with repetitions^ that from what is faid here 
and juft before, not only the liberty men take in 
f)lieferring whsu: they like beft, amoAg prefent in- 
joymehts, meats, drinks, fe?-^. fo far as they are in- 
fUKM ; but all thoft prudential and lawful methods, 
by which they endeavour to fecure to themfelves a 
comfortable and pleafant being, may be juftified, 
and that obf. under prop. XIIL in feft. IL 
ftrengthend, 

.^* medium, fhould depart from that -(extreme) which is moft 
^* contrary ; — for one of the two extremes has more of vice in 
f' it than the other/' Arist. — In the fame chapter he gives 
two other excellent rules, which I cannot but fet down here. 

Wiv»— cOTf n rk hs^et/xftUvet r£v ^uXwy ifl^Srng woiQo-iv, ** VV^C OUght 

'*' to confider what (vices) we are moft inclined to, — and to 
^* bend ourfelves to the contrary ; — as they do, who cndea- 
." vourto make crooked (ticks ibrait.'' And after, 'ewavtI ^^ 

" In every thing, we fhould take great care as to the pleafurc 
•* of it ; for we are very apt to have our judgment corrupted 
ff by pleafure.". 

Y A If 
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If the gratification of an appetite be incompati'- 
ble with reafon and trutby to treat that appetite ac- 
cording to what it is, is to deny it : but if it is not, 
to ufe it as it is, is to confider it as an appetite clear 
of all objeftions, and this muft be to comply with 
it. The humoring oifucb appetites^ as lie not un- 
der the interdidb of truth and reafon, feems to be 
the very means ^ by which die Author of nature in^ 
tended to fweeten the journey of life : and a man 
may upon the road as well muffle himfelf up a- 
gainft fun-lhine and blue Iky, and expofe himfelf 
bare to rains and ftorms and cold, as debar himfelf 
of the innocent delights of his nature for afie&ed 
inelancholy, want, and pain. Yet, 

4. He muft ufe what means he can to cure bis awn 
defeat Sy or at leaft to prevent the effe&s of them ; learn 
to deny temptations^ or keep them at a proper dif- 
tance ^ ; even mortify ^ where mortification is necef- 
fary ^ -, and always carry about him the fenfe of his 
being but a man. He who doth not do this, doth 
not conform himfelf to tht feventh particular under 
the preceding prop, (doth not own that to be true^ 

^Cpaii T?f 4'VX^<:' " When love was got to the eyes oi Agefilausj 
" it flood then at the door of his mind." Max. Tyr. — To 
appoint things, as the Je^-ijh doflors have done, to be -3*'D 
nnin^, " a fence for the law," or onKH DK ^>n^nb '13 
Xy^^'^V^ JD? " to remove men as far as can be from fin," 
would be right, if they were judicioufly chofen, and not fo 
yery particular and trifling. Some of their cautions are cer- 
tainly juft : as that ni<i:^m •^>N ntt^Kn m« b2r\o* \<h 

pin W\>V JD nvip, " A man fhould not trifle with another 
" man's wife, nor wjtb nal^ednefs, lefl;-he be enfnared by 
f? them." Pajint, 

c What Jhoulda man do to H^e? IDV^ ri*0% "^ Should he 
f* deftroy himfelf:" Mifi^n. 

which 
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which he is fuppofed to have found true m him- 
felf ) ; denies a defeS to be what it is, to be fome- 
thing which requires to be fupplied, or amended; 
and is guilty of an miffion^ that will fall under 
feft. L prop. V. 

I might here mention fome precautions^ with, 
fome kinds and degrees of mortification or felf-de-^ 
nial^ which men will commonly find to be neccC- 
fery. But Llhall notprefcribe \ leaving them, who 
beft know their own weak places and difeafes, to 
fHeA for themfelves the proper remedies. 

I Ihall only take notice, that fince tht felf -denial 
here recohimended can only relpeft things in 
themfelves lawful and not unreafonable, and in fa^ 
vor of fuch our bare inclinations have been allowd 
to be taken for arguments and direftions, it looks 
as if this advice to deiPf one^s felf or inclinations in- 
ferrcda contradiftion. But this knot will be quick- 
ly untied. For when we deny our inclinations in 
order to better our natures, or prevent crimes, tho 
to follow thofe inclinations might etherwife be 
right-, yet in thefe circumftances and under thi$ 
view there arifes a good reafon againft it, and 
they, according to the ejlablifhd rule^ muft there- 
fore give way : which is all that is intended ^ 

The laft claufe of the propofition takes in z great 
compafs. It will oblige men, if they do but think 
well what they are, and confequently what others of 
the fame kind with themfelves alfo are, not to be 
proud, conceited, vain -, but modeft, and humble, 
and rather diffident of themfelves : not to cenfure 
the failings of others too hardly, not to be over- 

^ No monkery^ no foperftiiious or phantailical mortification? 
^e h«re recommended. 

' ftverfe 
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icYef<e in puntflung orexaftii^ juftice «, and psn- 
tkularly not to be rerengeful \ but oitodid, pla* 
cable, flaonfuetse: and fo forth. 

5. He ought to ixamme ^ his^wn aSions tmd com* 
iu5y and where he finds he has tranfgreffed '\ to re- 
fern. Thst is^ if liie tranigrcffion be agamll his 
neigMx)ur^ and the nature of it admits, to make 
rtpMaticn^ or at ieaft as &r as he can : ib other 
cafes, when tdiat which fs done cannot be /t^fixfiU^ 
or repmriy or terminates in himJUf only, to Urt 
however under a fenfe of his fault, and to profyt 
b^ fuch afts as are ^fto^y that he defiros/vrj^n;^* 
ntfs^ and heartily wiifaes it undone ; which is as it 
were an efiay towards the mndmf^ of it K, atni aH 
that now can be ^ : and laftly, to u& ail (xiffible 
care not to r^i^/!/^« Ail this is involved in the n^S^ 
of a fault, or a^n that is wrong, as it prefents k^ 
felf to a rational mind. For (uch a mind cannot 
a{>prove what Is unreafonable, and repu^iant to 

8 t**in r\'^wrh oodV nniD na^v tdji, « de xoesobi 

<< man does good according to die beft of his judgment,'* 
(which words I underftand in the fenfe, that Rajhi feems to put 
npon them, Gen, xliv. 10.) 

h tin vufiSw i Tt t* l^|«; r« fMt Zicv d* inXia^ 5 « Whci^in haVC 

'* I traafgrefied ? and what have I done ? wherdn have I fail- 
** ed in what was my duty V^ Jar. Carm. 

Ixa^niKwhiiq 5 fivhtr/ud^v 4 /icd voxxaicf;. «< For who has gohc diroueh 
** the drcuit of lifci and kept his legs ? nay, who is diere that 
*^ has not fallen qoitedown ? He is a happy man, if he has 
.'* not done fo a great many times." Ph. Jvd. 

* ^uem paniut peccajiipene efi iftttocens. " He that repents 
f* of hi& crime is almoft innocent.'* Sen. 

» Even a Je^ fays, nmnpn ^3 TJIJD H^lptt^ [HSWrtJ, 
*' that repentance may be weighed againfi any fkcrifica*! 
S. Hhasid. 
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I, I ^truth ; that is, ivhat is wrwg-, or ayWiT : nay mbrc^ 
tt It cannot but di%>prove it, dtxdk it. No raiitnui 
animal therefore can a£t accprding to truths tfair 
(1 true nature of hinifelf and the idea of a crime^ if 
'I he dadi not endeavour not to commit it; ahd^ 
when it is corajuitted, to Xiepaur it, if hecw, or at 
leaft ihjew himfelf tp be jpi^»/i^ 

If when a man is trimnalj he <k>th not fadiavi^ 
^1 ikti&MasfMcb*y or, which is the f^pie, behavea 
himfel£ as beihg not jkchy ht ppppifes truti confi^ » 
dently. ^- 

And further, to aft agreeably to what he is fiip- 
pbied to find hlmfelf to be^ is to 2& as one who i$ 
p danger of rela^^g: which ijs to be upon hi$ 
jpiard for the future. 
f 6. Henmfilabprtqiif^ovehisrati(nuilfaa 

, iy Jucb meansy as are Cfairfy.) praSicaUe hy hm^ 
imiconjifieht wiih bis circuif^aMces. if it be a di& 
advant^ to be obnoxious to lenzf^ and a& in the 
daiis:^ it is an advantage to know fiKh tmtbs as 
may prevent this : if fb, it is a greater advantage 
f p know, or be capable of knowing, more fuch 
truths ^ : arid then s^ain, not to endie^vour to im- 
prove thofe faculties, by which thefe trutbs arc ap- 
jprehended, is to fhut them out, as being not what 
they are **. 

** Have yon fpoke evil cf any aian ? fpeak weH of him for 
^^ the fiiture. Have yon over-readied any tean ? make him 
^ faidsfaflion. Have you been dnmk ? thmfaft/' St Basil. 

n *Er( >«^ TM 9*T( ^^Mvfii* fjiiyt/^w'vnifuk, << For ^hUofophy is 
^ reaDy the beft of all poffcffions." Jvst. M. 

o And perhaps as if our oWn minds were not what they 
are. For v^vn ? ifAfwcM rS i iMMt ^iyvrt^i f^«w» '' all men have 

5' naturaUy a thirfi after knowledge/' Arzst. 

^ ^And 
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And moreover, by the inlargement of our ra* 
donal faculties we become more rational ; that is, 
we advance our natures p, and become more atten- 
tive to rational fnjoymefUs. 

The ordinary means indeed of improving our 
minds are the inftruftion of able men, reading; 
obfervauon, meditation : but every man has noc 
proper opportunities^ or capacity for thefe, or but 
in fome low 4egrce \ and no man is obliged beyond 
his abilities,. and opportunities (by fedt. IV. prop. 
11.) Therefore that mollification is added, by fucb 
means J &c. 

Befide health ^ a comfortable and fuitable provi- 
fion of externals is fo neceiiary to the well-being 
of the whole man^ that without it the rational part 
cannot dwell eafy, all purfuits of knowledge will 
be liable to interruption, and improvements (com- 
monly) imperfeft ^. And fo reafon itfelf (which 
cannot betray its own intereft) muft for its own 
fake concur in feeking and promoting that, 
which tends to the prefervation and happinefs of 

P Arifiotk being afked, nuhat he got ly philofiphy^ anfwerd, 

t3 artirtraxrooQ iroitTv a rr/f f Jt« rov airo rSv yoju«v ^oCov woiSo-iv, *< To 

** do that without being commanded, which other people do 
** out of fear of the laws." And another time, hotv the learn- 
ed differ d from the unlearned^ faid, *Oe-« ol tfiittq T«y T»&yi,jtoTw 

try waiJliav \\iyvi Iv /u.iv ivrv^laig tJvai xoV/uov, ly raif arv^iat( xa-ra^uyrif, 

" As much as the living do from the dead. Learning, he 
** /aid, was an ornament to men when they were in proiperity, 
<• and a refuge for them to flee to when they were in adver- 
« fity." D. Laert. 

f*i» yd^ mfdrltren »ut&a«ij ^J Pfytivatv, «tX. ** Jt is impoflible at 

♦* kaft his very difficult for a man to do much godd, if he 
f ' want the neceiTaries of life ; for many things are done as it 
1 ♦« were by inllruments," Ari^t, 

the 
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the whole. Butthe doing of this ingrofles time and 
induftry ; and before that which is fought can be 
obtaind (if it is ever obtaind), probably the ufe of 
it is loft : except where men live by the profdfioa 
of fome part of learning. 

And as to them who are more free from worldly- 
cares, or whofe bufinefs and employment brings 
them into a ftridter acquaintance with letters^ after 
pll their endeavours (fuch is the great variety of 
Jiuman circumftances in other refpSs) they muft 
be contented with feveral degrees and portions of 
knowledge. Some are bleft with clean and ftrong 
conftitutions, early inftruftions and other helps, 
liicceeding incouragements, ufeful acquaintance, 
and freedom from difturbance : whilft others, un- 
der an ill ftate of body, or other difadvantagcs, are 
forced to be their own guides, and make their way 
as well as they can. 

But notwithftanding all this, every man may in 
fome degree or other endeavour to cultivate his na- 
ture, and poffefs himfelf of ufefiil truths. And not 
to do this is (again) to caft off reafon (which ne- 
ver can be reafonable\ apoftatize from humanity, 
and recoil into the beftial life r. 

7. He muft attend to inftruSion % and even ajk 
advice ; especially in matters of confequence. Not to 

' do 



» Namfuit quoddam temfus, cum in agris homines paj/im hejii- 
arum modo <vagabantur^ 6fc. " For there was a time, when 
" men wanderd about the fields juft as the beafts do now, 
« fcff." Cic. 

• The efFeft, which Xenocratcs% lefture had upon Pohmo, is 

• remarkable ; unius orationis faluherrima medicina fanatus, ex 

in/ami ganeone maximus philofophus e^vajit, " He was reftored 

" by 
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do this is to defff^ that his faCultieiB are liftiited and 
defe&ive, or that he is fallible (which is contrary 
to that, which he is prefumed to be coh&ious of) ; 
and perhaps, that it is poffiUe for another to kmm 
what he doth not. 

Advice every nian is capable of hearing, and the 
meaner a man's own improvements are$' the mari 
doch truth prefs him to fubmit to the couniel and 
opinions of odier^ Nor is every one only cdfaik^ 
but every one mmis upon fome occaiiohs to be in- 
formed. In how many country affairs muft tk 
fchdar take die rufticiar hismafter ? In how many 
Other men of bufmefs^ traders and me^bMics } And 
pn the other fide^ in refpeft of how many thongl 
does the generalky of the world want to be taught 
by them,' who are learned and honejl f 

There is or fhould be a commerce or iiKtcrchansc 
of couniel and knowledge, as well as of other 
things : and where men have not thefe of thdr 
cwn growth j they fhould thankfully receive v*a£ 
may be imported from bther quarters. 

I do not mean, that a man ought imfUcitly and 
hlin^y to follow the opinion of another ^ (this o- 
ther being fallible too, as well as himfelf ), unle& 
he has in himfelf a gopd reafon fo to do, which 
many times happens \ but by the affiftance of ano- 
ther, and hearing what he has to fay, to find out 

*' by the moft wholfome phyfic of one oration, and fiom 
*< an infamous debauchee became a very great philofophcr.'* 
Val. M. 

« Like them, who fubmit to their Hhakamim, « wife men,'* 
'1D1 ^«Dttr H^T\W I'O^ ^y nON> 1^'DK, *' though they fhould 
** aifirm a man's right-hand to be his left," In S. Jqqtim^. 
Many more inftances might eafily be given, 

more 
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more c^rtaiivly on which fide reafony truths and 
kappf^s (y/hich always keep cbfc together) do 
lie. And thus it is iadeed a man's own r^afon at 
laft, which governs, 

H^ Vho is govemd hy what another iays (or 
does) without underfhuiiding it and making the 
realoA of it his own^ i& not governd by his own 
r^afon^ and that is, fay no r^afon that be bos. To fay 
one i^ led by the no^ (as we commcmly (peak ">) 
gives immediately de idea of a brute ^. 

Laftly* Hsnmft labor to clear bis mind of tbofe 
preoccupations and incumbrances which hang about 
it^ and hinder him frontreafoning freebf^ and fusing 
impaxtisUjl* We fet out in life from fuch poor be-^ 
ginnfi^s, of knowkdge, and grow up under ftich 
remains pf fuperfiidon and ignorance, fuch influ* 
encea of company and fafhion, fiicb infinuations 

^ Not only we. tSp ^yoc yx»M-&<u, « To lead a man by the 
*' no{^x\ W4$ u&d in the f«ine ic^fe by die GrttksA 

V NihU magU fraftundHm efi^ qmm me, fecorum ritH^fequU" 
mur antecedentium gregtm^ fergentes non qm iundum efi^ftd qua 
itur, " We ought to tak^ t^e gr^ateft care, not like Qattle» 
<< to fellow ^e crowd that go before^ and fo ga where others 
** go» and not where we ihould go.'* Sxit. Something may 
perhaps be expe^edin this pUce concerning vogite zmify/hoff, 
which kctfi to be public'decbrations of fome genje^al opinion ; 
fliewing how far they ought to fway with us. I think, y&y^ 
as to keep us from being contemned, derided, or marked^ 
where that may lawfully and conveniently be done ; efped- 
atty in refpe^ of triEing ai^d little matters. Bnt/kriJ^ a wift 
man will fcarce mind, them. That is a good fentence in Dt- 

ykixfift^fnajJimfAyfMiT^ix^^* ** Do Aoft tfaifigs that yott 
" yourfelf judge to 'be dgM^ though men may have an ill 
*^ opinionof yottfor fo doing; foi the mttltitnde are very ill 
f jjwjgcs of whan U right" , 

1 pF 
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of plcaliire, 6?r. that it is no wonder, if men get 
habits of thinking only in one way 5 that thefe ha- 
bits in time grow confirmed and obftinate ; and 
fo their minds come to be overcaft with thick j)rtf- 
judicesj fcarce penetrable by any ray of truth or light 
of reafon. He therefore, who would ufe his ration 
nal faculties, muft in the firft place difentahgie 
them, and render them fit to be ufed : and he, who 
doth not do this, doth hereby declare, that he doth 
not intend to ufe them 5 that is, he proclaims him- 
felf irrational^ contrary to truth, if fuppofition the 
fourth be true. 

The fum of all is this : it is the duty of every 
man^ if that word expreiles flich a being as is be- 
fore defcribed, to behave himfelf in all refpefis 
(which I cannot pretend to enumerate) as far as 
he is able according to reafon. And from hence 
it will follow, further, that, 

IV, Every man is obliged to live virtuoufly and 
pioujly. Becaufe to pradife reafon * and truth y is 
to live after that manner. For from the contents 
of the foregoing feftions it is apparent, that one 
cannot praftife reafon (or aft according to truth) 
without behaving himfelf reverently and dutifully 
toward that Almighty being, on whom he de- 
pends ; nor without jujlice and a tender regard to 
the properties of other men : that is, unlefs his in- 
joyments be free from impiety, virtuous and harm- 

^ Ipfa 'virtus bre*vijfftme reBa ratio diet poteft. " Virtae may 
* " briefly be called right reafon." Cic. ^^ non aliud eft quMi^ 
reSa ratiff, " It is nothing elfe but right reafon*" Sen. 
, y Idem effe dtcebat Socrates veritatem ^ 'virtutem, " Socrd' 
*' tes faid, that virtue and truth were the fame thing*" , Id, 

lefs4 
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kfs. And as to thofe rirtuesj which refpedt a man^s 
felfj the fame thing ^ will be, as apparent, when I 
have told what I mean by fome of the principal 
ones. 

Prudence^ the queen of virtues j is nothing but 
choofing (after things * have been duly weighd) 
and ufing the moft reafonable means to obtain 
fome end, that is reafonable. This is therefore di- 
reffly the exercife of reafon. 

temperance permits us to take meat and drink 
hot only as phyfic for hunger and thirft, but alfb 
as an innocent cordial and fortifier againft the evils 
of life, or even fometimes, reafon not refufmg that 
liberty, merely as matter oipleafure. It only con- 
fines us to fuch kinds^ quantities ^ and feafonsy as may 
beft confift with our health ^j the ufe of our facul« 
ties % our fortune, £s?r. and fhew^ that we do not 
think ourfelves made only to eat and drink here ^ ; 
that is, fuch as fpeak us to be what we are. 

Chajiity 

» Fiz, That a man cannot pradlife reafon without pradliiing 
them; 

a T* t' lorr*, rd. r l^-o-o/xsvet, «rpo r lovra, '* The things that 

** are, the things that will be, and the things that have been." 

b That faying of Timotheus to P/«/«, with whom he had 

fupped the night before in the Academy, ihould be remem- 

berd. *T/ucsrf a3 hntv&Xrz — 8if Tnv l^ifaXa.y'—hfJi.ifav. <' This fuDpei* 

" will be of great ufe to us to-morrow (from the converfation 
** we have had.") Jf, Athen. . 

c Corpus OTtuftufH Hefternis 'vitiis animum quoque pr^egra'vat 
unuy feff. " A body overcharged with yefterday's vices is a 

load upon the mind alfo, ^r." Hor. 

d ^ibus infolo ^vi^endi taufa falato eft* " Who live only to 

pleafe their palates*" Juv. Sic prandete commilitones tan- 
quam apud inferos ceenaturi, " Come, fellow-foldiers, let us 

dine to day in fuch a manner, as if we expelled to fup 

Z ** amongft 
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Cbaftity does not pretend to extinguifo aor ten- 
der paffions, or cancel one part of our nature ; it 
only bids us not to indulge them againft re^pm 
and truth « •, not give up the man to humor the 
hrute^ V nor hurt others to plcafe ourfehes •, to di- 
vert our inclinations by buftaefs^ or fome hctfieft 
amufcmcnt, all we can gratify them U-Jffulfy^ cim^ 
vmentfyy regularly % i and even then to participate 
of the myfteries of love with mod^.^ as within a 
veil or lacrcd inclofure, not with a canine impu- 
dence K 

^ amongft the dead." (LsotiiD. op. VaL M^x.) may be tam- 
ed to a general «rw»^, no nun knowing, how oear hU doa& 
may be. 

t TifiT^Ji-^JtttXnyj "ETTttyf Toy Kftvova. « What b. it yO» loOit 

*« upon ?— a bca\jtiful woman. Obferve the rule (of right.") 

Arr. 

i Vemrtm iucertam rapientesy tnor$ fer^rum, ** Laying hxii 
*!* of any women they meet, like beafts." Hor. 

' 6 In which words are comprehended naturallf (To ^ -mc 
voLfh, «j>u<rjv hhvkt: hdMiv, " not to puHuc plcafurcs in an anna- 

^ tural way.") 

h Not as Crates and Hipparchia (of whom fee Diog, L. SexT, 

£mp. ^ al,), and indeed the Cynics in gener^ ar€ faidto have 

done : quihus in propatulo coire cum conjugihus mos fuit, « wha 

** ufed to lie with their wives in public." Lact. Of whom 

therefore Cicero fays with good reafon, Cynictrrtem ratio [al. 

natio] tota eft ejicienda. Eft evim inimica cvencunditp, fine ^ 

mbil return effe potefty nihil hone ftum, " The method (fime a* 

** pies have it, the nation) of the Cynics, ought ^entirdy to 

^ be rejcded; for they are enemies to modefty, without 

** which nothing can be right, nothing virtuous." THtt^K ^K 

Kyjyn [tt»*«] ^<3^ ** A man fhould go in unto his wife in 

¥ private." S.Hhas. Th2Lt in Herodotus, "Af^ctxi^Sn Uh,^f*hf 

9-wtKKtTai ^ rhv ttiJ-w ywriv, " that a womau fhould put off her 

« modefty with her cloaths," ought not to be true. Verecun- 

did naturaji hahent provifiim lupanaria ipfa fecretum. '* E'ven 

** public ft enjos have a private place provided, out of natural 

*^ modefty." St Aust* 

Frugality 
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Frugality indeed looks forward, and round a- 
bout ; not only confiders the man bimfelf^ but cbm- 
paffiohates his family ; knows^ that, when the ex- 
a£faeft compulation is made that can be beforehand^ 
there will ftill be found many unforefeen defiderata 
m the calendar of his expences ; is apprehenjhe of 
the worlds and accidents, and new occafions^ that 
may arife, tho they are not yet in being * ; and 
therefore endeavours wifely to lay in as much, a^ 
may give him fome fomc kind of fecurity againft 
future wants and cafualties, without which provi- 
fion no man j whofe fenfe is not quite loft, or cir- 
cumfcribed within the prcfent minute, can be very 
eafy ^. To this end it not only cuts oflP all profw^ 
Jttm »id extravagance^ but even deduds ibmething 
from that^ which according to the prefent appear- 
ance might be afforded ^ ; and choofes rather that 
he Ihould live upon half allowance now, than be 
expoled (or expofe any body elfe) to the danger of 
ftarving hereafter "™, when full meals and former 
plenty fhall make poverty ^nd fajiing more infup- 
portablc. But ftill it forbids no inftance of gene- 
rqfity^ or even magnificence^ which is agreeable to 

i Eiff rl rnq Ti3;^«ff anUfMafrov a<^Gfoiiret, " Providing fof COntlfl- 

" gences that we cannot fo much as guefs at," Ph. Jud. 

' * Simoniiies was wont to fay, BHXo»^nr iv aro&av»v to"; ix^pXi; 

uuWov' a7ro>.imTv, h toiv ^«r9^cu rm <ptKaiv, " I had rather leave 

*' fomething to my enemies when I die, than want fricndg 

" whilft I am alive." Stob. 
^ 1 Nonintelligunt bcmhies qu^m magnum 'veSIigal Jit parjtmonia, 

*\ Men don't underftand how great a revenue fparingnefs is." 

, Cic. 

0* Like them, who *" '*■? «0TijTt ra rS yh^to^ l^ha 'aspKatctvAKsa-' 

juteriY, *« in their youth devoured the provifion that ftiould 
." have fuppoited them in their old age," as in At hen. 

• Z a ' the 
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the man*s ftation and circumftances, or (which is 
tantamount) to the truth of his cafe ". 

After the fame manner I might proceed uponr 
other particular virtues. But my notion of them 
muft by this time be fufiiciently underftood : and 
therefore I fhall only give this ^^»^r^/ advice. That 
you may take the truer profped of any a6t^ place 
yourfclf in your imagination beyond it (beyond it 
in time), and fuppcxfe it already done^ and then fee 
how it looks ; always remembring, that a longr^- 
pentance is a difproportionate price for dijbort injoy^ 
ment. Or, fancy it done by fome otb&r many and 
then view it in that fpeeulum : we are commonly 
fharper-fighted in difcerning the faults of others, , 
than of ourfelves °. And further, as to thofe wr- 
iuesy which are faid to confift in the mean, it may 
be fometimes fafer to incline a little more to one of 
the extremes^ than to the other : as, rather to ftin- 
ginefs^ than prodigality ; rather to inflexibility, 
and even a degree of ill nature, than to dangerous 
complaifance, or eafinefs in refpeft of vice, and 
fuch things as may be hurtful ; and fa on p. 

Since 

■ fl Ea liber alitate utamur^ ^a profit amicisj noceat nemm, 
" We fhould ufe fuch liberality, as may be of advantage to 
<• our friends, but not to the hurt of any body elfe." Cic. 

^ Non eft incotnmcdumy quale quodq; — fit^ ex aliis jtidicare : ut 
fi quid dedeceat in. aliii, njitemus vff ipfi> Fit enim nefcio ^ macS^^ 
ut magisin aliis cernamusy quam in nobifmet ipfisy fi quid delin* 
quitur, " It is by no means an ill way of judging of any things 
** by feeing how it looks in others ^ fo that, if any thing is 
*' unbecoming them, we may avoid it ourfelves. For I don't 
** know how it is, but we are apt to fee faults in others more 
** than in ourfelves." Cic. 

p Owv, Iv JtrTTVOtf wpovivst Tiff ahiv ?;^«»t; ; f^h ^cawfi^pSt f*^^^ wpsff^ 
Ciacnj o-Mvrov, oXXa Karats to wor*i^iov, leX, « As i^ at aU Cntertain- 

V ** montt, 
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Since then to \iy tvirttioujly is to praftife ^^^y&» 
:and adt conforriiably to truths he, who lives fo, 
muft be ultimately happy ^ by feft. II. prop. XIV. 
and therefore not only the commands of reafon, 
but even the, defire of happinefs (a motive, that 
cannot but work ftrongly upon all who think) will 
oblige a man to live fo. 

It may be collefted even froip experiences that 
the virtuous life compared with the contrary ^ if one 
looks no further than the prefen; ftate, is the hiip- 
pier life "^'s or, that the virtuous pleafures, when 
the whole account is made up, are the truer ^. Who ' 
fees not, that the vitious life is full of dangers and 
folicitudes, and ufually ends ill ; perhaps in rotten- 
nefs and rags, or at leaft.in a peevifb and defpi- 
cable difcontent ' ? 

I am not of opinion, that virtue can make a 
man happy upon a rack % under a violent fit of 

the 






ment, any oixe drinks to %npther that has drajnk enough^ lie 
" ought not to be out of countenance/ nor force himfelf, but 
^ refufe the cup." Plxjt: 

Q Even Epicurus hunfdf ax*?*^*" ^^* ''^^ ^^'^^f "^'^ of srwy ^^vwy, 
" fays that it is virtue only that is necelTarily attended with 
** pleafure j" and ^ '^* hMv Taq a^%r«^q ^Xv alfiTa-^Ai, '< that We 
'* ought to chufe virtue for the fake of fuch pleafure," Dipg, 
Xajert. 

' Ifocrates gives one reafon for this, where he compares vi- 

l^ious pleafures W;ith virtue^ *Ex£r/uiy vpSrov hcrQiyng, L'rsfov iKvTrn' 
^nfjur ivrav^a is /i*iT« rdf \ivetg reiq hhw.^ ^X^*''' " ^^ ^^^ ^^^ Cafe, 

we have the jdeafure firft and the uneafinefs afterwards; 

in the other cafe (that of virtue) we have the uneafinefs 

firft, and the pleafure afterwards." 

« Whereas virtue is i<j)o^;cy «rpoc yi^p^c, " like provifion which 
" will maintain us till we are old." Bias ap, S, Baf, 

« For who can bjpat fuch rants as that, Epicurus aityfapien- 
Sim^fi in fhalartdis tauro peruratur^ gxclamfitwumy Dulce efi, 

z 3 ^' 
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the ftone, or the like » ; or that virtue and prudence 
can always exempt him from wants and fufferings, 
mend a ftrait fortune, or rectify an ill conftitution : 
amidft fo many enemies to virtue, fo many infir- 
mities as attend life, he cannot but be fomtimes af- 
feSied. But I have faid, and fay again, th^t the na^ 
turd and ufual-^Stdi of virtue is happinefs \ and if 
a virtuous man fliould in fome refpefts be unhappy, 
yet ftill his virtue will make him lefs unhappy : for 
at leaft he injoys inward tranquillity, and a breaft 
confcious of no evil. And which kind of life I 
pray pught one to prefer : that, which naturally 
tends to happinefs^ tho it may be difturbed \ or 
that, which naturally tends to unbappinefs? In 
brief, virtue will make a man here^ in any given 
circumftances, as happy as a man can be in thofe 
pircumftances : or however it will make him happy 
hereafter in fome other ftate : for ultimately^ a|l 
taken together, happy he mujl be. 

Some may poflibly wonder, why among virtues 
I have not fo much as once named one of the car-, 
dinaly and the only one perhaps which they pre^ 
tend to: I rtitan fortitude. That that ^ by which 

l^ adm nihil pertinet ? " Epicurus fays, that^ if a wife man 
were burnt alive in Phalarish bull, he would cry out. How 
agreeable a thing is this, and it does not afFedl me at all ?** 
Sen. Tully reports the fame. 

" It is in the power of very few to a6l like him, qui dum 
^varices exfecandas pr^eheret, legere lihrum perfe'vera'vit, " who. 
" continued reading in a bookj whilft they were cutting 
*.' fwellings out of his legs :" pr liim, qui non dejiit riderey cum 
oh hoc ipfu?n irati tor fores omnia injlrumenta crudelitatis expert- 
rent ur, " who continued laughing, though his tormentors, 
f' who were enraged at him for it, tried all their inflrument^ 
f f of cruelty upon that very account," Sen. 

+ f9 
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fo many heroes have triumphed over enamies^ " 
^ven the greateft, death itfelf\ tbat^ which diftin- 
guiihes nations, raifes empires, has been the grand 
theme of almoft all wits, attracts all eyes, opens 
all mouths, and affumes the name of virtue by 
way of excellence j that, this (hould be forgot ! 

To attone for this omiflion I will make this ap- 
pendix to the foregoing brief account, li fortitude 
be taken for natural courage (/. e. ftrength, adi- 
vity, plenty of fpirits, and a contempt of dangers 
refulting from thefe), this is conftitution and the 
gift of God ^, not any virtue in us : becaufe if it be 
our virtue, it mull confift in fomething, which we 
produce, or do ourfelves ^. The cafe is the fame 
with that of fine features and complexion, a large 
inheritance, or ftrong walls, which may indeed be 
great advantages^ but were never called virtues y. 
To have thefe is not virtue ; but toufe them right- 
^, or according to reafon, if we have them. 

That this is juftly laid, may perhaps appear 
from what is to be laid on the other Jide. It may 
be a man's misfortune^, that he has not more cou- 
rage, a greater ftock of Ipirits, firmer health, and 

w Et /(AttXa jMtpTBpo^ ia-a-it 9"6&f wi* roi toy IJ^Jtsv. *< Jf you are 2L 

*' verv valiant man, yet it is the gift of God that you are fo." 
HoM. 

^ Pr offer 'virtutem jure iaudamur, ^ in 'virtute reSle glori- 
-MHUr, Quod non contingeretj fi id donum ^ Deo, non a nobis 
haieremus, " We are juilly commended upon the account of 
"** our virtue, and it is right in us to boaft of our virtue -, which^ 
" it-would not be, if it were the gift ofGody and we liad it not 
**'frotn ourfelfvesy Cic. 

y As that word is ufed here. For when it is ufedas in that 
af. Luc, 'Aftrh fAh a^»fAar^l<rxvi, " virtue is the ftrength oftlic 

body," and the like paffages, it has another meaning. 

Z 4 ' ftronger 
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Uronger limbs, if he has a juft occaiion to ufc 
them ; but it never can be reckond a vice or fault 
not to ufe what he has not : for otherwife it might 
be a crime? not to be able to carry ten thoufand 
pound weight, or outrun a cannon-ball. 

Fortitude confiderd as a virtue confifts in Hand- 
ing and endeavouring to overcome dangers and 
oppofitions, when they cannot be avoided without 
the violation of reafon and truth. Here it is, that 
he, who is endowd with natural bravery, a health- 
ful conftitution, good bones and mufcles, ought 
to ufe them, and be thankful to the Doner : and 
he who is not fo favord, muft yet do what be can : 
if he cannot conquer, he muft endeavour to be 
patient and prudent. And thus he, who is natu- 
ly timorous, or weak, or otherwife infirm, nuy 
have as much, or more of the virtue of fortitude, 
than the hero himfelf ; who apprehends little, and 
feels little, compared with the other, or poffibly 
may find pleafure in a fcene of dwgerous aftion. 

If a man can prevent^ or efcape any peril or trou- 
ble, falvd veritate^ he ought to do it : otherwife 
he neither confiders himfelf nor them as being 
what they are ; theni not as unneceffary^ himfelf 
not as capable oi.being hurt by them ; and fo daflxe§ 
againft truth on the worfe fide *. But where tha|: 
cannot be done, he muft exert himfelf according v 
to his abilities^ whether great or little^ and refer the 
fuccefs to the Divine providence. This is the true 
virtue ofi fortitude ^ which is nothing but endeavour- 
}ng firmly and honeftly to aft as truth requires \ and 



» Ka^ryS ^ KvfAar^ Urog hpys Nna. " Guide thc flllp OH the 

5^ outfide of the fmoke and waves." Hom. 

therefore 
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therefore is dire6Uy deducible from that notion, 
pn which we have founded the morality of human 

It has for its ohjeS not only adverfaries, noxious 
animals, and bold undertakings, but in general all 
the evils of life * ; which a man muft labor by pru- 
dence to ward off, and where this cannot be done 
to bear with refignation, decency, and an humblfc 
expectation of an adjuftment of all events in ?l fu- 
ture ft ate : the belief of which I am now going to 
prove, in my manner^ to be no vain nor groundlefe 
conceit. 

V. Every one^ that finds bimfelf as before in prop. 
1. finds in himfelf at the fame time a confcioufnefs of 
bis own exiftence and aSs (which is life), with a 
power of apprehending^ thinkings reafoning^ willing^ 
beginning and flopping many kinds and degrees ofmo- 



g-oipiai oKTiff. " There are fome that live' retired in their own 
•*' houfes, who have their bodies reduced to mere fkeletons, 
^* either by wafting difeafes or laborious old age 5 — they, who 
** labour for true courage, are fuch as exercife themfelv€s ia 
** true wifdom." Ph. Jud. Non in 'virihus corporis £«f lacertis 
tantummodo fortitudinis gloria eft y fed magii in 'virtute animi^-—' 
Jure eafortitudo 'vacatur y quando unuf qui/que feipfum vinclt^ 
iram continety nullis illecehris emollitur at que infieSitury non ad- 
fverjis perturbatury non extollitur fecundisy Sec, " The true ex- 
cellency of courage does not conM fo much in the ftrength 
of the body and arms, as in the virtue of the mind ;- — that 
** is truly called courage, when a man fubdues himfelf, keeps 
^* under his pafHons, is not weakend or drawn afide by any 
** temptations; is not deprefied inadverfity, norpuiFed up in 
profperity, fcff ." StAwBR. 
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lion in bis own members j &c. ^. He> who has not 
thefe powers^ has no power to difpute this with 
me : therefore I can perceive no room for any dif- 
pute here, unlefs it be concerning the power of 
ieginning motion. For they, who fay there is al- 
ways the fame quantity of motion in the world, 
muft not allow the produAion of any new ^ and 
therefore muft fuppofe the animal fpirits not to 
be put into motion by the mind, but only being 
already in motion to receive from it their direc- 
tions into thefe or thofe canals, according as it in- 
tends to move this or that limb. But to this may 
be anfwerd, that, if the mind can give thefe new 
direSiions and turns to the fpirits, this ferves my 
purpofe as well, and what I intend will follow as 
wejj from it. And befides, it could not do this, if 
it could not excite thofe fpirits being at reft. 

It is plain I can move my hand upward or down^ 
ward or horizontally, fafter or flower ornot at all, 
or ftop it when it is in motion, y^ as I will. Now 
if my hand and thofe parts and fpirits, by which 
it is put into motion, were left to be governd by 
the law of gravitation, or by any motions already 
impreft upon them, the efFedls would be determind 
by rules of mechanifm, and be neeejfary: the mo- 
tion or reft of my hand would not attend upon 
my will J and be alterable upon a thought at my plea- 
fure. If then I havd (as I am fenfible I have) 2i pow- 
er of moving my hand in a manner, which it would 
not move in by thofe laws, that mere bodies al- 

^ ^ifi ipfi nority primicm aliquid fentiet fe habere di'vinum, 
&C " He that upderllands what fort of a being he hiuifetf 
" is, will find that he hath fomcdiing divine in him, fcfr ." 
Cic. 

. ; ready 
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f eady in motion or under the force ctf* gravitation 
would obferve, this motion depends folely upon 
my w/7/, and Ifegins there S 

VL Tbatj which in man is the fubjeSl or fuppo«- 
fitum of felf-confcioufnefs^ thinksy and has the fore^ 
faid faculties^ mujt be fometbing different ftm kk 
body or carcafs. 

For, firft, he doth not I fuppofe find himfelf to 
think, fee, hear, i^c. all e^er^ in any part of his 
body : but the feat of cogitation and reflexion he 
finds in his head ^ : and the nerves, by which the 
Jcnowledge of external objeds is convcyd tohinif 
all tend to the fame place. It is plainly fomething, 
which rcfides ihere % in the region of the braii^ 
that by the mediation of thefe nerves governs 
the body and moves the parts of it (as by fo 
many rain's, or wires) ^, feels what is done to it^ 



pjv^, InKoy oriM ^v^nfff ttrnXrai, v^, « If (the body) be not moved 
^^ by fomething external, as things inanimate are; or if it has 
*^ not a natural motion, as fire has, it is manifefl, that itmnft 
^' then be moved by the foul.'" Greg. Thaum. 

** V7hich is, «ff slinTv, cTwc *«•« rcuv a»V&nrt«y, ** as it WCfe the 

^' feat of fenfation." Artbm. 

w^wtxijy wAi, « Where the king is, there are his guards alfo ; 
'' now the fenfes are the guards of the mind, and thefe are 
ff about the head." Ph. Jud. 

f T» fjLifn t3 o-cifxat^ aXoya i^tv, aXX' I'raif offxh yhnratt fl-jiVavH^ 
wo-tn^ hvkAQ rS Xcyio-fjta, mavret riretxren ^ a-uynKrai ^ uirttKovn, '* Xhc 

^* members of the body are not endued with reafon, but, as 

*' foon as any appetites arife, the reafon dire^s them as t 

f< bridle, and all things i^e regulated, adjufted, and fubmit 

*' to it." Plut, 
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fees through the eyes, hears through the ears. 

Upon amputation of a limb ^ this thing (what- 
ever it is) is not found to be dimintjhd '\ nor any of 
its faculties lofi. Its fphere of adting, while it is con- 
lined to the body, is only contrafted, and part of 
its inftrument loft. It cannot make ufe of that 
which is not, or which it has not. 

If the ^es be (hut, or the ears ftopt, it cannot 
then fee, or hear : but remove the obftru€tion, and 
it inftantly appears that x!tit faculty ^ by which it ap- 
prehends the impreffions made upon the organs of 
ienfation, remind all that while intire ; and that 
fo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had ne- 
^'>r been opend again ; or, if the eyes had been 

* 

^ Nos ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea, qua HJid^us : neque 
fntM eji ullus fenfus in corpore^ fed — 'via qnafi quaditmfunt ^ 
cculoSy adaures^ ad nares afede animi perforata, Itaquefape out 
€ogitatione, out aliqua *vi morbi impeditiy apertis atque integris £sf 
eculis isf auribusy nee videmusy nee andimus : ut facile inteiligi 
foffity antmum i^ videre, (ff audire, non eas partesy qua quaji 
fenejira funt animi : quibus tamen fentire nihil queat mens ^ nifi 
id agaty €sf adfit, ** We do not now fee objedl? with our eyes ; 
fpr there is no perception in the bpdy, — but there are par- 
ticular paflages which go from the feat of the foul to the 
eyes, the ears, and the nofe. Wherefore when we are very 
thoughtful, or when we are hinderd by any violent difeafe, 
we neither fee nor hear, though our eyes and ears be open 
•* and found ; whence we may eafily apprehend, that it i? the 
•' foul that fees and hears, and not thofe parts, which are as 
it were the windows of the foul, and which it cannot mak^ 
ufe of, unlefs it be prefent and attends to it." Cic. 
•> Or even detraSio corpore multo^ '' if a great part of the 
•* body were pulled off," as Lucretius fpeaks. 

■i'vx*i] f^im, « Very often when the hands and legs are cutoff, 
^' yet the foul remains entire/' Chrys. 

out. 
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out, or the ears quite difabled. This fhews in ge- 
neral, that, when any fenfe or faculty feems to be 
impaird or loft by any bodily hurt, after a fever, 
01: through age, this doth not come to pais^ be- 
caufe it is the body that perceives and has thefe fa- 
culties in itfelf ^ but becaufe the body lofes its in- 
ftrumentaUtyy and gives that which is the truefub- 
jeS of thefe faculties no opportunity of exerting 
them, or of exerting them well: tho it ntains them 
as much as in the caie before,, when the eyes oP 
ears were only fhut K Thus diftinft are it and its 
faculties from the body and its afFedions. I will 
now call it tht/ouL , . 

Again, as a man peruies and eonfiders his owif 
body y doth it not undeniably appear to be fomething 
different from the conftderer ? And when he ufes 
this expreffion wy body^ or the body of me^ may its 
not properly be demanded, who is meant by me^ 
or what f»y relates to ? It cannot be the body itfelf : 
that cannot fay of itfelf, // is my body^ or the body 
of me. And yet this way of fpeaking we naturally 
fall into, from an inward and habitual fenfe of 
ourfelves, and what we are, even tho we do not 
advert upon it. 

What I mean is this. A man being fuppofed a 
per f on confiftihg of /w<? parts, foul and body, the 
whole perfon may fay of this or that part of him, 
the foul ofmCy or the body cf me: but if he was ei- 

k Therefore Ariftotle fays, if an old man had a young 

inan*S eye, ^iwot av Scvrtf 5 vt<^. "il^-fi fo yrpug, i rS Twv •>i'U)(tiy 
velTGy^ivAi ri, *X^* U S Kobairt^ Iv fAS^aig t^ wVo;?, xtX. ** He WOuld 

«* fee like a young man. So that, in old age, the foul is not 
'* afFei^ed ; but is in the fame ilate, as when a man is in 
** drink, or in any dilleihpcr.'* 

' ther 
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ther all foul J or all body^ and nothifig elfe, he could 
not then fpeak in this manoer : becaufe it would 
be the fanie as to fay the foul of the foul^ or ths 
hodf of tbebodfy or tbi I of me. The pronouit 
therefore (in that faying wf bo^j or the body of me) 
muft ftand for fomething elfc, to which ffee body 
belongs^ ; or atleaft for fomething, of which it i& 
cmly a part, vi%. the peribn of the whole tnan ^* 
And tl»:n even this implies, that there is another 
part of him, which is notbod;^. 

It is plain there are two different inter efis in men ^^ 
On the one fide reafon, on the other paflic«i : which,* 
being many times direftly opfofite^ muft belong 
to different fubjeSls. There are upon many occa- 
fions contefts, and as it were wars between the 
mnd and the body : fo far are they from being th€ 
fame thing, 

Laflly, there is we may perceive fomething ivitb-^ 
in usy which fiipports the body (keeps it up), di-» 
refts its motion for the better prefervation of it^ 
when any hurts or evils befall it, finds out the 
means of its cure, and the like ; without which it 
would fall to the ground, and undergo the fate of 
common matter. The body therefore mufl be con* 
fiderd as being under the direffion and tuition of 

1 HierocUs {with others) accounts die foul to be the tsnat 

iiian. 2*' yaf ^^ h •^'V^n* to ti <r£fxa g-n. *f It is the foul that is you> 
" and the body that is yours." 

« So P/ato ufes the word AtrS^, « Self," for the ivinle. of 
Ae man ; by which the foul, as one part of it, is called xtJh**, 
** a pofTeffion." 

ievnrthst t» j^6yy. " It is evident, that there is fomething elfe 
** in us befide reafon, which wars againll.and contradicts rea- 
" fon." Ari ST. 

fome 
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fome bdier thing, which is (or fhould be) the go-^ 
vcmor of it, and confequently upon this account 
muft be ccmcluded to be diffirent from- it. 

Vil. ^be foul cannot he mere matt&r. For if it is, 
then either dE matter muft think ^ or the difference 
muft arife from the different modification^ magni^ 
tude^figurey or motion ^ of fome parcels dF matter in 
rcfpeft of others ; or a faculty of thinking muft be 
fuper added to fome fyftcms of it, which is not fu- 
pet^ded to others. But, 

In the firft place, that pofitioD, which makes aB 
matter to be cogitative, is contrary to all the ap* 
prehenfions and knowledge we have of the nature 
of it ;. nor can it be true, unlefs our fenfes and fa« 
culties be contrived only to deceive us. We per- 
ceive not the leaft fymptom of cogitation, Qtfenjk 
in our tables, chairs, ^c. 

Why doth the fcene of thinking lie in our heads^y 
and all the mimfters of fenfation make their re- 
ports to fomething there^ if dl matter be 9f^re- 
henfive, and cogitative ? For in that cafe there 
would be as much thought and underftanding iii 
0ur heels, and every where elfe,^ as in our heads. 

If all matter be cogitative, then it muft be fo 
quatmu matter, and thmking muft be of the ef- 
iknct and defuution of it : whereas by matter na 

o Whether any form, modification, or motion of matter 
can be a human foul, feems to be much fuch another queftioa 
as that in one of Sexecas epiiUes, Anjujlittay anfortituday prur 
dentia, ceteraqite wirtutes^ animaliajint, " Whether juHice, 
^ or fortitude, or prudence, and the reft of the virtues, be 
*'■ living creatures/' 

'^ * more. 
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more is meant but a fubftance extended and impe- 
netrable to other matter; And fince, for this rea- 
fen, it cannot be neceffary for matter to think (be-^ 
caufe it may be niatter without this property), it 
cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we fhould not only continue to think 
always, till the matter of which we confift is anni-^ 
hilated, and fo the aflertor of this do6brine woukl 
ftumble upon immortality unawares ; but we muft 
alio have thought always in timepaft^ ever fince that 
matter was in being ; nor could there be any the 
leafl intermilfion of aSlual thinking : which does 
not appear to be our cafe. 

If thinking, felf-confcioufnefs, 6?r. were effeH'^^ 
tial to matter, every part of it muft have them : 
and then no fyftem could have them. For a fyftem 
of material parts would be a fyftem of things con-» 
fcious every one hy^itfelf of its own exiftence and 
individuality, and coiifequently thinking by itfelf: 
but there could be no one a£l of felf-confcioufnefs 
or thought common to the whole. Juxta-pofition 
in this cafe could fignify nothing : the diftin(3tion 
and individuation of the feveral particles would 
be as much retaind in their vicinity, as if they 
were feparated by miles* 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, . 
fcfr. cannot arife from thc^^, figure^ texture^ or 
motion of it : becaufe bodies by the alteration of 
thefe only become greater or lefs ; round or fquare, 
€s?r. rare, or denfe 5 tranflated from one place ta 
to another with this or that new direftiori, or ve- 
locity ; or the like : all which ideas are quite dif- 
ferent from that di thinking j there can be no rela* 

tion 
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tim between them p. Thefe modifications and af- 
feftions of matter are fo far from being principles 
or caufes of thinking and afting, that they are 
themfelves but effect s^ proceeding from the adion 
of fome other matter or thing upon it, and are 
proofs of its paflivity, deadnefs, and utter incapa- 
city of becoming cogitative. This is evident tp 
fenfe. 

They, who place the eflence of the foul in a cer- 
tain motion given to fome matter (if any fuch men 
there really be) ihould confider, among many 
other things, that to move the body fpontaneoufly 
is one of the faculties of the foul *i j and that this, 
which is the fame with the^^w^ of beginning mo^ 
tioHy cannot come from motion already begun^ and 
impreft ^^ extra. 

Let the materialift examine well, whether he 
does not feel Ibmething within himfelf, that afts 
from an internal principle : whether he doth not ex- 
perience fome liberty fome power of governing 
himfelf, and cboojing : whether lie does not injoy 
a kind of iwvijible empire^ in which he commands 
his own thoughts, fends them to this or that place. 



'' body can produce a mind^ for how can underftanding come 
*• out of that which has no underftanding ?*^ Sallust. 

4 That the foul is the principle of motion, or that which be* 
gins it in us, is (tho it wants no teftimony) often faid by the 

ancients. 4»ar2 yd^ hiw, j^f»^r«> i Vf^hmt 4'^*i^ iTvatro 3U9mJy» 

*« Some affirm, that the foul is the chief and the firft mover." 

<' the foul that moves the body from within, and is a felf- 
** moving bemg.'* Simpl. Wx* *«**^'•^ " The principle of 
£' motion." PtoTiH* 
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imploys them about this or that bufmefs % forms 
fuch and fuch defigns and fchemes : and whether 
there . is any thing like this in hare matter % hcw- 
cvcr fafhiond, or proportiond ; which, if nothing 
Ihould protnide or communicate motion to it, 
would for ever remain fixt to the place where it 
happens to be, an eternal monument of its own 
being dead. Can fuch an aSlive being as the foul 
is S the fulyeft oifo many powers^ be itfelf nothing 
but an aecident ? 

When I begin to move myfelf, I do it for fome 
reafofiy and with relpeft to fome endy the means to 
pfFeft which I have, if there be occafion for it, con- 
certed within myfelf : and this doth not at all look 
like motion merely material (or, in which matter h 
only concernd), which is all mechanical. Who can 
imagine matter to be moved by arguments^ or ever 
placed Jyllogifms and demonfirations among levers 
and puUies ? 

' *H -^v^ wtfUift wSa-Af yHv, Ix yrc in VfAnv, kh* *< Thfi fotll CaA 

" take a view orer the whole earth, and afcenjd from thence 
^ into heaven." Max. Tyr. 

* • What a ridiculous argument foir the materiality of the 
foul is that in Lucretius P Vhi fropellere mentbray Conripere ex 
fimno corpus^ bfc. 'videtur (^erum nit fieri fim ta3u pojfe w- 
demusy Nee taiium porro fine carpore) \ wmne fatendum eft Corfe- 
rednaturd animum cwiftarey ammamq; ? .** For do we not fee 
^ that the mind moves the feveral members^ wakes the body- 
out of fleep, ^c, (none of which can be done without 
touching it, and there can be no fuch thing as touching* 
*^ without matter) muft not we own then, that the foul ami 
<.« mind are material ?*' Ifnothii^ can move /i&ri«i^, but ail* 
other body, what moves this ? Hbe ic^ might aa Well move 
itfelf, as be moved by one that does. 

t T4x»ro» i3t' J»i vanii yif rfix^i. « The foul. 1$ vwy qajick^ 
« for it runs everywhere." Thal. ap.Diog. L. 
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We not only move ourfelves upon reafons, which 
we find in ourfelves, but upon reafons imparted 
by words or writing from others, or perhaps mere- 
ly at their defire or bare fuggeftion. In which cafe, 
again, no body fure can imagine, that the words 
Ipoken or written (the found in the air, or the 
ftrokes on the paper) tan by any natural or me- 
chanical efficitnce caufe thp reader or hearer to 
move in any determinate manner (or at all)'. The 
reafon, requeft, or friendly admonition, which is ' 
the true motive^ can make no impreffion upon mat^ 
ter. It muft be fdme oth&r kind of being, that ap- 
prehends the force and fenfe of them. 

Do not we fee in coriverfation, how a pleafant 
thing faid makes people break out into laughter^ 
a rude thing into pajfton^ and fo on ? Thefe affec- 
tions cannot be the phyjical effects of the words 
Ipoken : becaufe then they would have the fame 
efFeft, whether they were underftood, or not. And 
this is further demonftrable from hence, that tho 
the words do really contain nothingy which is ei- 
ther pleafant, or rude; or perhaps words are 
thought to be fpoken, which are not fpoken ; yet 
if they are apprehended to do that, or the found to 
be otherwife than it was, the effect will be the fame. 
It is therefore the fenfe of the words, which is an 
immaterial thing, that by pafling through the un- 
derfianding and caiifing that^ which is the fubjeft of 
the intellectual faculties, to influence the body, 
produces thefe »f^/i(?3!rj in the fpirits, blood, mufcles. 

They, who can fancy, that matter may come to 
live, think, and aft fpontaneoufly, by being re- 
duced to a certain magnitude^ or having its parts 
placed after a certain manner ^ or being invefted 

A a 2 with 
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with fuch 2L figure^ or excited by fuch a particular 
tnotion : they, I fay, would do well to difcover tor 
us that degree of finenefs, that alteratidn in the fitu- 
ation of its parts, 6f r. at which matter may begin 
to find itfelf alive and cogitative j and which is the 
critical minute^ that introduces thefe important 
properties. If they cannot do this, nor have their 
eye upon any particular crifts^ it is a fign they 
have no good reafon for what they fay. For if 
they have no reafon to charge this change upon 
any particular degree or difference^ one more than 
another, they have no reafon to charge it upon 
atPf degree or difference at all -, and then they have 
no reafon, by which they can prove that fuch a 
change is made at all Befides all which, fince 
magnitude, figure, motion are but accidents of 
matter, not matter^ and only the fubfiance is truly 
matter -, and fince xhtfubftance of any one part of 
matter does not differ from that of another, ii any 
matter can be by nature cogitative, all muft be fo. 
But this we have feen cannot be. 

So then in conclufion, if there is any fuch thing 
as matter that thinks y &c. this muft be a particular 
privilege granted to it : that is, 2l faculty of think- 
ing muft be fuper added to certain parts or parcels 
of it. Which, by the way, muft infer, the exiftence 
of fome Being able to confer this faculty ; who, 
when the ineptnefs of matter has been well con- 
fiderd, cannot appear to be lefs than omnipotent , ot 
God. But the truth is, matter feems not to be ca-- 
pable of fuch improvement, of being made to 
think. For fince it is not of the effence of matter, 
it cannot be made to befo without making matter 
mother kind of fubftance from what it is. Nor can it 
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i^emadtxozxiit from anyof the modifications or ac- 
cidents of matter ; and in refpeft of what elfe can 
•any matter be made to differ from other matter ? 

The accidents of matter are fo far from being 
made by any power to produce cogitation, that 
ibme even of them fliew it incapable of having a 
faculty of .thinking fuperadded. The very divijl- 
bility of it does this. For that which is made to 
think muft either be one part, or more parts ]om& 
together. But we know no fuch thing as a part 
of matter purely one (or indivifible). It may in- 
deed have pleafed the Author of nature, that there 
Ihould be atoms^ whofe parts are aSlually indifcer- 
pible, and which may be the principles of other 
"fcodies : but ftill they confift of parts^ tlio firmly 
adhering together. And if the feat of cogitation 
be in more parts than one {whether they lie clofe 
together, or are loofe, or in a ftate of fluidity, it is 
the fame thing), how can it be avoided, but that 
either there muft be {q many feveral minds, or 
thinking fubftances^ as there are parts (and then the 
conlequence, which has been mentiond, would re- 
turn upon us again) ; or elfe, that there muft be 
fometinng elfe fuperadded for them to center in, to 
unite their afts, and make their thoughts to be 
vne ? And then what can this be, but fome other 
fubftance^ which is purely one ^ ^uUbtftmut^ 
. Matttr by itfelf can never jutfiLLLUlL abJlraSed 
zi^ general ideas y fuch as many in our minds are^. 
.For could it refteft upon vhat pafles within itfelf, 

V Diogenesy tho he could fee the tahle^ and the pot^ could not 
by his eyes fee Platoh rfam^omf, & nua^o-m, " tableity, or 
" potteity j" that is, he could not fee, what it was that confti- 
tpted them a table or a pot/^ Dioc. L. 

Aa3 ?i 
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it could poflibly find there nothing but materia^ 
and particular impreflions 1 abftradions and me- 
taphyfical ideas could not be printed upon it ■". 
How could one abftrad: /row matter vho is him- 
felf nothing but matter ? And then as to material 
images themfelves, >yhich areufuallyfuppoled to 
be impreft upon the brain (or fome pur of it), 
and ftock ihepbantajy and memory, that which pe- 
rijfes the impreflions and traces there (or any where) 
mull be fomethingdiftind; from the ^r<«», or that 
upon which thefe impreffions are made : Otherwife 
it muft contemplate itfelf, and be both «*i»- and 
iook. And this other diftind contemplating beit^ 
cannot be merely corporeal, any more than d*e 
body can perceive and think without a foul. Fof 
fuch a corporeal being niuft require fenfe^ and fuit- 
able organs, to perceive and read thefe chanuSters 
and vejiigia of things ; and fo another oi^anized 
body would be introduced, and the fame qucfldons 
and difficulties redoubled, concerning the foul of 
that body and its faculties '. - 

If my foul was mere matter, external vifible ob- 
jefts could only be perceived within me ac(;ord- 
ing to the impreffions they make upon matter, and 
not otherwiie. Ex. gr. the image of a cube in my 
piind (or my idea of a cube) muft be always un;- 

• Plate, & rf <r«f<i, " the wife mon" (mare genesally) fay, 
that the foul indeed perceives objeas of fenfe by the me- 
diuionofthebody; butthereaie "r^, "iateUeAualthin^," 
which it doth *^' aira,itSivfuiT&ai, " meditate upon by itfelf." 
Id. . . ' . ■' 

« Such 3 foul mufl be indeed as Gr^. Tbaum. has it, "w* 
((i4^<^. -ATWB w ^,5tB( j^^j, x(^, „ an animated body. Fot 
" it is abfurd to fpcak of the foul of a fouL" 
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der fome particular profpe£ty and conform to the 
rules of ferfpe£live \ nor could I otherwife repre- 
fent it to myfelf : whereas now I can form an idea 
of it as it is in iifelfy and almoft view all its hedvie 
at once, as it were incompafling it with my mind^ 

I can within myfelf correct the external appear- 
ances and impreffions of objedb ; and advance, up- 
on the reports and hints received by my fenfes, to 
form ideas of things that are not extant in matter. 
By feeing a material circle I may learn to form the 
idea of a circle^ or figure generated by the revolu- 
tion of a ray about its center : but then recoUefting 
what I know of matter upon other occafions, lean 
conclude there is no exa£i material circle. So that 
I have an idea, which perhaps was raifed from the 
hints I received from without^ but is not truly to 
-be found there. If I fee a tower at a great diftancc, 
which according to the impreffions made upon 
my material organs feems little and rounds I do 
not therefore conclude it to be either: there is 
fomething within, that reafons upon the circum- 
ftances of the appearance, and as it were com^ 
mands my fenfe, and corredts the impreffion : and 
this muft be fomething fuperior to matter, fince a 
material foul is no otherwife impreffiblc itfelf, but 
as material organs are. Inltances of this kind are 
cndlefs. {v, p. 92^ 93.) 

If we knpw any thing of matter^ we know, that 
iy itfelf it is a lifeleis thing, inert, and paffive pn- 
ly ; and afts mceffarily (or rather is aiied) accord- 
ing to the laiys of motion and ^ravi^tion. This 
paffivenefs feems to Ijc ejfential to it. And if w? 
^now any thipg of ourfelvesy we luiow, that wp 
>ajre confeious of our own exiftence and a£ts (/. e. 

A a 4 that 
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-that wc Hve) j that wc have a degree of freedom ; 
that wc can move onr^tlvt^ fpontanesufy ; and in 
ihort, that we can, in many inftances, take off the 
cffeft of gravitation, and imprels new motions up- 
on our fptrits (or give them new dircftions), onfy 
hy a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do 
all this is to change the nature of itj to change 
death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogita- 
tivity, neceffity into liberty. And to fay, that God 
may fuperadd a faculty of thinking, moving itfelf^ 
(iff. to matter, if by this be meant, that he may 
make matter to be 'Avt fufpojitum of thefc facultira 
(that fubftance, in which ^ey inhere), is the fame 
in efFcfft as to fay, that God niay fuperadd a faculty 
of thinking to incegitativity, o{aG6ngfree^ to ne- 
ceffity^ andfo on. What fenfe is there in tins ? And 
yet io it muft be, while matter continues to be 
matter. 

That faculty of thinking, fo much talked of by 
fome as fuperadded to certain fyfiems of matter, 
fitly difpofed, by virtue of God's omnipotence, 
tho it be fo called, mufl: in reality amount to the 
fame thing as another fuhfiance with the faculty of 
thinking. For a faculty of thinking alone will not 
make up the idea of a human yi«/, which is indued 
•9i\t)Mnat^ faculties; apprehending, rcflefting, com- 
paring, judging, making deduflions and reafon- 
ing, willing, putting the body in motion, continu- 
ing the animal ftinfldons by its prefcnce, and giv- 
ing life ; and therefore, whatever it is that is fuper- 
added, it muft be/«»rfiw»^ which is indued with 
all thofe other feculties. And whether that can be 
a faculty of thinkings and fo thefc othor feoilties 
be 
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be only faculties of a faculty y ; or whether they 
muft not all be rather the faculties of fome ^i- 
Jtance *, which, being (by their own conceffion) 
fuperadded to matter, muft be different from it, I 
do leave the unprejudiced to determih. 

If nien would biit ferioufly look into themfelves; 
I am perfoaded the foul would not appear to them 
as ^ faculty of the body, or kind of appurtenance 
to it -, but rather as {omt fubftance^ properly placed 
in it, not only to ufe it as an inftrument, ' and aft 
by it, but alfo to govern it (or the parts of it ; as 
the tongue, hands, feet, &?f .) according to its own 
reafen. For I tlnnk it is plain enough, that the 
mindy tho it afts under great limitations, doth 
however in many inftances govern the body arH- 
trarily : and it is monltrous to fuppofe this gover- 
nor to be nothing but fome fit difpofititm cir acci-- 
</m/ (fuperadded) of that matter which is governd. 
Afinp it is true would not be fit for navigation^ if 
it was not built'and provided in a proper manner : 

y This is worie than 4»x^ A^x^u ^f the foul of a foul," in 
Max. Tyr. and the place juft before cited. The author of the 
Efay cone. Hum. Vnderft. has himfelf exploded it, or what is 
very like it. To ajk, fays he, mjhether the nvill has freedom^ u 
toajk, ivhether one power has another power, one ability another 
nbtlity ; a quejiion at fir ft fight too grofiy ahfitrd to make a difr 
fute^ or ni$d an anfiver. Fornoho /> i^ that fees not, that fvwers 
belong only fg agents, and ane attributes only of fubftances, and 
not of powers them/el'ves ? There is, if my memory does net 
deceive me, another pafTage fome where in the fame book as 
much (or more} to my purpofe : but at prefent I cannot £i\4 
k.. • 

* If the foul is only an accident (or attribute) of the body^ 
how comes this accident to have (or be the fupport of] other 
accidents, contrary ones too ? As when we fay, flDDn t^DJ 
')3) n^DD irrD31, « a wife foul, or a foolifh foul." S. Haemun. 

but 
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:but then, when it has its proper form, and is be- 
come 2LjyJiem of materials fitly difpofed, it is rK>t 
this difpjojition that governs it. It is the man^ that 
other fubftancc, who fits at the helm, and thejr, 
who manage the fails and tackle, that do this. So 
fiur vejf^ls without a proper organization and con- 
fiM-mity .of parts would not be capable of being 
.a£fced as they are -, but ftiU it is not the fhape, or 
0iodificatio0, or any other accident, that can go^ 
vern them. The capacity of being governd or ufed 
can never be tht govermr^ ^plying and ufing^ that 
capacity. No there muft be at the helm fometbing 
diftinSt^ that commands the body, and withput 
which it would nio adrift, or rather fink. 

For the loregoing reaibns it ieems to m^, that 
matter cannot think, cannpt h made to think. But 
if ^ faculty of thinking can be fuperadded to a iyC- 
tern of matter, without uniting an immaterial iiib- 
ftance to it ^ ; I fay, if this can be^ yet a human body 
is not fuch a fyftem, being plainly yoid of thought, 
and organized in fuch a manner as tatr^fmit the 
impreffions of fenfible objeds up tQ .the brain, 
where the percipient ^ artd that which refleSs upon 
them, certainly refides : and therefore that, which 
there apprehends, thinks, and wills, muft be that 
fyftem of matter to which a faculty of thinking i$ 
fuperadded. All the premiffes then well confiderd^ 
judge I befeech you, whether inftead of feyingi 

a "Erepov ^ -rjrt xjt<^y.gm jj f ^nrat, « For that whlch uics, an4 

** that which is ufed, are two different things." Plato. 

b Or, s/toa thinking fuhftance can be fuperadded the modtfica- 
tion of/olidity. Which way of fpeaking* tho I do not remem- 
ber to have met with it any where, nor doth it feem tp differ 
much from the other, y^t would pleafe me better. 

that 
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that this inhabitant of our heads {th^foul) is a fyf- 
tem of matter, to which a faculty of thinking is 
fuperaddcd, it might not be more reafonable to 
fay, it is a thinking fuhftance intimately united to 
fomefine material vehicle^ which has its rejidence in 
the brain. Tho I underftaiid not perfeftly thc' 
manner, how a Y<5fi/j//^^ and fpiritual fubftancc 
can be thus clofely united to iuch a material ve^ 
ihicle ;.yet I can iinderftand this union as well, as 
how it can be united to the body in general (per*- 
Jjaps, as how the particles of the body itfelf cohere 
together)^ and much better than* how a thinking 
faculty can be Superadded to matter : and befid^ 
feverai pbanomena .may more eafily be folved by 
this bypothefis ;. which (tho I Ihall not pertinaci* 
bufly maintain it) in fhort is this. Viz. th^ the 
the human foul is a cogitative fubiftacice^ clothed in 
a mat (rial vdiicle, or rather undsd to it, and as k 
were infeparabfy mxct (I had jalnioft fiud inoorpa- 
rated) with it ^ : that thefe aft in cmjunStion^ that, 
which affefts the one, afiefting the other : that 
xhtfoul is detaind in the body (the head or brain) 
Jxy fome fympatby or attraSlion between this mate^ 
rial vehicle and it, till the habitation.is Ipoild, and 
this mutual tendency interrupted .(and perhaps 
turned into an avei^on, that makes it fly off), by 
^ome hurt^ or difeafe, or by the decays and mva& 

« It is 'wtfrth our conjidcratiw^ ^uuhetber aSi«ve pf^wer be not 
the froptr attribute of/pirtt^ and paffi*uepower of matter. Hence 
nutf he conjeSuredy that created ^rits are not totally feparoH 
from matter i hecaufi they are both a&i*ue andpaffi*oe. Pure Jpp- 
rity viz. God, is only aOifoe \ pure matter is only f^'^y ^boji 
beings, that are both aSi'vt andpaffinfe, wt mojfju^e to partake 
of both. Hum. UndcrfL 

of 
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of old age, or the like, happening to the body : 
«nd that in the interim by means of this rchicle 
motions and impreflions are communicated to and. 
4ro. But of this perhaps fomething more by and 

Vni. The foutof man fulfifts after the Mffolutim 
cf bis body : or, is immortal. For, 

1 . If it is immaterial J it is indifcerpible^ and there- 
fore incapable of being diiiblved or demolifhd, as 
ixxlies ar^ \ Such a bdng can only perifh by an- 
nibilation^ that -is, it will continue to fubiift and 
Jive, if ibme other being, able to do this, doth not 
by a particular zBcnnnihUate it. And if th^re is any 
reafon to believe, that at the death of every man 
there is always fuch a particulsu* annihilation, let 
him that knows it produce it. Certainly to reduce 
any fubfiance into nothing requires juft the £ime 
power as to convert notbit^ into fometbing : and I 
fancy they, who deny the immortality of die foul, 
will be cautioiJds how they admit any fuch power. 

2. If the foul could be material ; that is, if there 
<X)uld be any matter^ that might be the fubjei9: of 
thofe faculties of thinking, willing, &?f . yet ftill, 
fince we cannot but be fenfible, that all diefe are 
faculties of the Jilf -fame thing ; and that aU the fe- 
veral a6b of the niind are afts of the fame tbing^ 
each of them individual and truly one : I fay, fincQ 

d This is ^tf^ixf^'s argument in Phao. The foul is altoge- 
ther ih&kvt^, « indifTdvible," and therefore *w'xi&f^, "can- 
** not be deftroyd." Which Cicero interprets thus : luc dif^ 
**€erpiy nee diftrahi poteji i nee interire igitur, " it can neitfaer be 
"*•* divided nor feparated into parts, and confequend^ cannot 
^' be dcflroyd." .- - . : . 
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it is fo, this matter moft be fo perfeSily united in 
itfelf^ fo abfolutcly one^ as no matter knowable by 
us can be. And then the leaft that can be allowd 
is that it fhould be truly folid, and not aSually di- 
vifible^ that is, fuch as no natural caufe could 
deftroy. 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinking, 
or a thinking matter^ is to introduce matter with a 
new and. oppofite property ; and that is to intro- 
duce a ne^ /pedes of matter % which will differ as 
effentially from the other common unthinking kind, 
as any fpecies whatfoever doth from its oppofite in 
fcalapradtcamentaliy even as body doth fvom Jpirit. 
For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal 
and incorporeal^ And if fo, this thinking matter 
muft always continue to think^ till either it is an-^ 
nihilatedy or there is a tranfmutation of one fpecies 
into another : and to take refuge in either of thefe 
expeftations is at lead to expedt omnipotence 
Ihould interpofe to help out a bad caufe. 

If any one fhould fay, that God might by vir- 
tue of bis omnipotence fuperadd to certain parcels 
of matter d, fourth dimenfion^ I fhould not perhaps 
difpute the Divine power : but I might fay, that 
fuch matter, exifting under four dimenfions. 



^ Lucretius feems to be aware of this. Jam triplex animiefi 
ttaiura refer t a : Nee tamen btec fatfunt ad fenfum cvnSa ere* 
andum^ (sfc. ^uartu quoqi his igitur quaedam natura necejfe efi 
Attribuahir: ta eft omnim nominis expers. " The foul is found 
to be made up of three parts, nor are all thefe fufficient 
to produce underftanding, 6fr. It is necefiary therefore that 
fome other particular fourth nature ihould be added to thef^ \ 
f * and this wr have m name at allfor4*\ 

would 
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would ejfentiaUy diflfer from that, which cannot ex- . 
ift under four,* or which can cxift but onfy under 
three \ and that this four-dimenfiond matter miift 
always remain fuch, becaufe no fuhftaiice can be 
changed into or become another,' eflentiaily difie- 
rent, nor do we know of any, that by the courfe \ 
(^ nature ceafes totally to be, or is reduced to no- 
thiM. 

3. The next argument Ihall proceed by way of 
nhjeSlion and anfwer. fiecaufe a removal of the 
principal objeftion againfi any thing is a good ar- 
gument /^r //. Obj. It feems as if tbtTtking was not 
eflential to the foul, but rather a Capaeity cf think- 
ing under certain circumftances. .For it doth noi 
thinky when it lies conceald in the primitive rudi- 
ment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the be- 
ginnings of infancy, in fleep,- in a fwoon : and the 
reafbn of this ftems to lie in the circumftances of the 1 

hodj/y which either is not fufEciently extended, and I 

prepared ; or for a while imploys the fpirits wholly 
in the digeftion of its aliment, and other offices in 
the animal oeconomy ; or by fome external attack,- 
or the working of fome enemy got into it, hath its 
parts diforderd, and the pafiages fo pofleft, that the 
blood and other fluids can fcarce break through j 
or after fome fuch manner is preternaturally aflfedt- 
ed. And therefore the queftion to be refolved is 
not, whether the foul is material or immaterial ; 
and much lefs, whether it will be annihilated at 
death*, bat, whether that foul (be it what it will)^ 
which ceafes to think, when the body is not fitly dif- 
fofedy can think at all, when the body is quite dif- 
Jolvedy and leaves the foul no opportunity of aflii- 

ating 
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ating it any more, or operating by it'^. Anf. If this 
objc<ftion cannot be fully anfwerd, till we knoW 
more of the nature oifpiritual beings, and of that 
vinculum^ by which the foul and body are conneft- 
ed, than we do at prefent, it miift not therefore 
be lookd upon as certainly manfwerahle in itfelf ; 
and much lefs, if only it cannot be anfwerd by me. 
It may periwps be poffible to turn it even into an 
argument /<7r the immortality of the foul. 

The foul it cannot be denied is a limited beings 
or a being, which afts under limitations : thefe limi- 
tations at different times are different^ its activity 
and faculties being more obftrufted or clogd at 
me time than another^ and moft of all in fleep, or 
a deliquium : as thefe obftruftions are removed, it 
afts more clearly and freely : and therefore if the 
ftate of the foul in the body (its confinement 
there) may be confiderd as one general and great 
limitation^ why, when this limitation fliall be taken 
off (this great obftruftion removed), may it s not 
be allowd to a6t with ftill greater freedom and 
clearncfs ; the greattft it is capable of? Whilft it 
remains in the brain, it can as it were look out at 
a few apertures \ that is, receive the notices of 
many things by thofe nerves and organs, which 

' f If Lucan hy finfus " fenfe," means all manner of appre- 
henfion and knowledge, there is no room for that disjun^on : 
jiut nihil iftftnsus animis a morte reliBuniy Aut mors ipfa nihiL 
^* Either there retrains no fenfe at all in the foul after death, 
** or death itfelf is nothing." For if the former part be true, 
the other will follow. 

« Velut e diutino carcere etnijfm \aHmut\ " (The foul) is 
** 2l% it were let out of a prifon^ ia which it has been a long 
f5 while." Sin. • ^ 

9Xt 
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arc the inftruments o^fenfation : but if any of thofe 
avenues to' it be ftopt, that branch of its know-- 
ledge is for a time cut off. If thofe tracks in the 
brain, or Aofe marks^ whatever they are, and 
where ever they are imprinted, upon which our 
memory and images of things feem to depend, are 
filled up or overcaft by any vapor, or otherwife 
darkend^ it can read them no more, till the cloud 
is difperfed. (For it cannot read what is not legible^ 
and indeed for the prcfent not there.) And fince 
even in abftraSled reflexions the mind is obliged to 
make ufe of words ^, or fome kind of figns, to fix 
its ideas, and to render them tradable and ilable 
enough to be perufed, compared, £5?^. and this kind 
of Iflnguage depends upon memory ^ whilft this is 
intermitted, the ufe of the other is taken away, 
with all that depends upon it. This is the prefenf 
ftate of the foul : and from hence the reafon ap- 
pears in fome meafure, why we do not think in 
found /i?^, &c. but it does not follow from hence, 
that the foul cannot fubfifi: and ad under more in- 
larged circumftances. That, which, being confined 
to the body, and able to ad only according to the 
opportunities this afibrds, can noy perceive vifi^ 
ble objeds only with two eyes (at two windows % 
becaufe tliere are no more^ might doubtlefs fee 
ivith/?«r, if there were fo nuny properly placed 

b Thoie kinds of animals, which do notjpeaky do notrM- 
fin : but thofe, which do the one« do the other. Therefore . 
lino *n, " a living'* (or Jrab. pDH3, " a fpeaking ani- 
*^ sial") is a rational animal: and >^h^ iigniiies both^^r^ and 
reafin, as gokg together, 

i ^ffflh^ yAf ini»$ rvf +i;x»f id air^n(nii, « Thc fcnfcs are thc 
JS windows of the foul." Bas. 
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aiid dilpofed ; or if its habitatioil were all eye (win- 
dow all round), might fee all round. And fo, irt 
general, that, which now* can know many things 
by the impreflions made at the ends of the nerves, 
or by the intervention of our prefent organs, and 
in this Jituatioit and in'chfure can know them no 
other way, may for all that, when it comes to be 
kofed out of that prifbn ^, know them immediately ^ 
or by fome other medium. That, which is now 
forced to make fhift with words and Jigns of things 
in its reafonings, may, when it (hall be fet at liber- 
ty and can come at them, reafon upon the ihtui- 
tion of things themfelves^ or ufe a language more 
fpiritual or ideal. I fay, it is not imfoffible^ that this 
Ihould be the cafe ; and therefore no one can fay, 
^ith reafon^ that it is not : efpecially, fince we * 
find by experience, that the foul is limited % that 
the limitations are variable •, that we knOw not 
enough of the nature of fpirit to determin, how 
thefe limitations are efFefted : and therefore can- 
hot tell, how far they may be carried on, or taken 
off. This fuffices to remove the force of the objec- 
tion. But further, 

A man, when he wakes ^ or comes to himfelf (which 
phrafe implies what I am going to fay), immedi- 
ately knows this, and knows himfelf to be the 
fame foul that he was before his fleep, or fainting 
away. I will fuppofe, that he is alfo confcious to 
himfelf, that in thofe intervals he thought not at 
all (which is the fame the objeftor muft fuppofe) : 

*^ it ftiall dwell upon the ftage of the univerfe, without flefh 
« and without a body." Ph. Jud. 

B b that 
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ibat is 9 if his body had been cut tx) pieces, or nioul* 
derd to duft, he could not have thou^t kfi : Soc 
there is no thinking lefs than thinking not at all^ 
From hence then I gather, that the foul pr^fervtr 
a capacity of thinking, i^c. under thofe drcum- 
(lances and indi§)QritiQns of the b)Qdy, in which it 
thinks no morcy than if the body was deftr^d j and 
that therefore it may, and will prefsrve it, ivhea 
the body is deftroyd. And if fo, what can this C4h 
pacity be preferved for ? Cmaialy not^ that it maqr 
never be exerted. The Author of nature doth not 
ufe to aft after that manner. So that here is thii 
dilemma to be oppofed to the objeftion. In Qec^ 
tsA fwoonings the foul doth either tbinky, or mt^ 
If it doesy the objeftion has no foundation : aiKi if 
it dath noty then all that wUl follow, which I hav^ 
juft now faid. 

If we ihould fuppofe the foul to be a being by 
nature made to inform fome hody^ and that it caa-. 
not exifl and aft in a ftate of total f^aratian from 
all body ; it would not follow from henc^^ d^ 
what we call death, mufi therefore reduce \t to 9 
ftate of abfolute infenjibility and inaSivityy y/hi(^ 
to it would be equal to nonrexiftence. For that hody^^ 
which is fo neceflary toit, may befome/»r*u«<Wc^^ 
that dwells with it in the brain (accordii^ |ojd^ 
hypothefts.^. g6i.) and goes off with it ^^<;l^h. 
Neither the anfwers to the objeftion, nor thecajEp 
after death will be much,alterd by fuch p fHppiifi^ 
tion. And fince I confefs I fee no abfurdity in it,l 
will try to explain it a little further. We are fen- 
fible of many, material impreffions (irapreflions 
made upon us by material caufes, or bodies) : that 
there are fuch we are fure. Therefore there muft be 
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fome matter within us^ wl^ick being mov6d or prefT- 
ed upon,^ the ibiil apprehends it immediately. And 
therefore, again,'there mu|l he fome matter to which 
It is immediately and intimately unit^d^ and related 
in fuch a mani^r, ^s it is not related to any either* 
Let lis now fuppofe this id^i^- matter to be fome re- 
fined and Ipirituous vehicle ^, which the foul doth 
immediately inform ; with which it fympathizes 5 
by which it ads, apd is ^cStejd upon •, and to which 
it is vitally and infe^arabhf united : and that this 
, aniniated vehicle has its ajbode in the brain^ zxtion^ 

* So jF/]?>ri7f/^J 'diilillguiihes to alyonltg hf^Zv cSSfM,, ij ^^yx^^ 

xivrh ox^fxay « our glotious body, and the thin vehicle of xh» 
** foul," from that, which he call's to Swtov hf^m <r«/A«, « our 
" mortal body," and to which the former communicates life. 
T« ttwyogtinr B/u«y viixturi wpoa-i<pv ffufxet Svutov ov. ** The mortal and 
** the glorious body adhere to, and grow up with each other." 
Li, This fine body Jie calls alfo iuxMoic-wfA.*, « a living brddy,*' 
and ^vfMriKov QxvfAtt, « a fpiritual vehicle." ItiNi/hm, hhaiy. 
i^ere is much concerning ^taxfine ho^y in which the foul is 
dotJied, and ^om wMch ijt is jaever to be feparated, accord- 
mg to an old tradition. Men^ h: Ifr: gives us the funi of it in 
fiich words as thefe. ftop^n ir^37n6 n 1«D "^V pT p)U i:^^ 
cbSfyV nKO CDnD> *«' There is* a very thii fine body, with 
*•■ which the fmd is clo^ed^, before it comeis into the world :'' 

and afterward, j^rttt^pi nitu^^j^nnonKnn? HDH nibi2^:rj 
^n^n »D*Diyn yicino czi'^rjii a'pn n^bu^j cDjr 

^* Tfiefe fouls, at their firft' creation, were joined with fome 

** thin, fpiritttal, and celeftial bodies, which cannot be pei*- 

" ceivedby our eyes, Nwthercan thefe thin fpiritual bodies 

f ' be Separated from thbfe Jbuls fo long as the w;orld lafts, 

*' neither before they came into this (grofs) body, nor whiUl 

" they remam in it, nor after they are feparated from it." 
Saadias long before him joins to the foul PT CDVy, " a thin 

^' fubftance;" which he fays is D'^ab^n p [7 nnV] p7/ 

** thinner than the ether in the ikies," J^r. 

B b 2 the 
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the heads and beginnings of the nerves. Suppofe 
we alfo, that when any imprejjions are made upon 
the organs or parts of the body, the efFefts of 
them are carried by the nerves up to their fountain, 
and the place, where the foul in its vehicle is ; and 
there they communicate their feveral motions or 
tremors to this material vehicle (or by their mo- 
tions, or tendency to motion, prefs upon) it \ fo that 
the fouk which inhabits it in a peculiar manner, 
and is thoroughly pofleft of it, Ihall be apprehen- 
sive of thefe motions or prefliires : and moreover, 
that this vehicle fo guarded and incompajfed by the 
body as it is, can be come at or moved by external 
objefts no other way, but by the mediation of the 
nerves ; nor thtfoul, by confequence, have any di- 
reft intelligence concerning them, or correlpon- 
dence with them, any other way. And as we fup- 
pofe xht foul to receive notices of things from with- 
out in this manner, fo let us fuppofe, on the other 
fide, that by moving its own vehicle it may pro- 
duce motion in the contiguous fpirits and nerves^ 
and fo move the body : I mean, when nothing ren- 
ders them unfit to be moved. Let us fuppofe fur- 
ther, that the foul by means of this vehicle feels or 
finds thofe prints and portraits, or thofe effeSls and 
remains left by objefts on the mind in fome man- 
ner or other, which caufe the remembrance of words 
and things : I mean again, when they are not filled 
lip, or obfcured by any thing ; or, when there are 
any fuch to be felt. And laftly, let us fuppofe, that jj 
if the foul in its more ahJiraSled and purer reafon- ] 
. ings, or more fpiritual a6ts, has any occafion for I 
. matter^ to ferve it, the matter of this vehicle is 
that which is always with it, and fervesit. AH 

which 
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which it is eafy to underftand, and perhaps not 
very dijfEcult to fuppofe. On the contrary, l?y 
many fymptoms it appears moft probable, tliat 
that matter, to which the mind is immediately pre- 
fent, and in which is its true Jhekinah^ is not the 
whole grofs body, but iomtfuhtik body^ placed (as 
I have faid) in the region of the brain. For there 
jail the conveyances of fenfible fpecies confpire to 
meet, and there in reflexion we find ourfelves : 
when a limb is loft, the foul, 'tis true, lofes an op- 
portunity of receiving intelligence from or by it, 
and of ufing it, but perceives no lofs in itfelf: and 
tho the body^ many parts of it at leaft, are in a per- 
petual flux and continually altering, yet I know 
that the fubftance, which thinks within me now (or 
rather, which is I), is, notwithft^ding all the 
changes my body has undergonis^ the very fa'^ne 
which thought above fifty years ago, and ever 
fmce s when I playd in fuch a field, went to fuch 
a fchool, was of fuch a univerfity, performed fuch 
and fuch exercifes, ^c "*. If you would permit 
me to ufe a fchool term, I would fay the egoity " 

remains. 

*" {lum corpora quotidie nofira fiuant^ IS aut ere/cant i\ut de^ 
ere/canty ergo tot erimus homines, quot quotidie commutamur? aut 
alius fuiy cum decern annorum effem ; alius , cum triginta ; alius 
cum quinquaginta, alius y cum jam toto cam capitefum ? " Be- 
** caufe our bodies are continually altering, and either in- 
*' creafing or diminiftiing, fhall we therefore be as many djf- 
^ ferent men, as we undergo perpetual changes ? Or was I 
one perfon when I was ten years old, another when I was 
thirty, another when I was fifty, and another now I am 
grey-headed." StjEROM. So it mull be^ if our fouls are 
nothing different from our bodies. 

" I would fay the egoity remains, that is, that \rf which I 
ajji the fame I was ; Tully\i2is his LentuHtas " Lcntiility," and 

B b 3 Jppictas 
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remains. Now to anfwer the objeftion, and apply 
all this to our purpofe. Why do we not perceive 
external objefts in our Jleep^ or a fzvpon? Becauft 
thcpajfages are become impradlicable, the windows 
ihuty and the nerves^ being obftruftcd, or ipmc 
how renderd for the time ufelefs, can tranfmit no 
information to it. Why however does it not rea- 
fon and think about fometbing or other ? Bccaufe, 
all the marks by whith things are rememberd be- 
Jng for the prefent choked up or diforaerd, the re- 
membrance of thofe ohjeSsj kbout which it is wont 
to imploy itfelf, and even of the worJs (or other 
figns), in which it ufes to reafon, and to preferve 
the dedudtions and conclufions it makes, is all ftif- 
pended and loll for the tinie ; and fo its tables be- 
ing coverd, its books clofed, and its tools locked 
up, the requifites for reafoning are wanting, and 
no fubjedt offers itfelf, to exercifc its thoughts, it 
having yet had little or no opportunity to tak^ 
in higher objects and more refined matter for con- 
templation. And to conclude, if it be demanded, 
why any one Ihould imagin, that the foul may- 
think, perceive, aft after deaths when it doth not 
do this in fleepj &c. die anfwer is -, becaufe thofq 
indofures and impediments^ which occafiond the 
Forementiond intermiffions, and thofe great limi- 
tations under which it labors at all tinies, will be 
removed with its inlargemcnt out of the body. 
When it Ihall in its proper vehicle be let go, and 
take its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will 
then be bare to the immediate impreflions of ob- 

Appietas " Appietyj" that is, /;&tf/ by which Z^«/«/«j remain- 
ed Lentulm, and Appius remained Appius ; in the fame form, 
tho not juft the like fenfe, 

leds; 
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jefts : and why fhould not thofe imprefiions, which 
affefted the nerves that moved and afFedted the ve- 
hicle and foul in it^ affeU the vehicle immediately ^ 
-when they are immediately made upon it, without 
,the interpofition of the nerves ? The handy which 
feeb an objeft at the end of ^ftaff^ may certainly 
he allowd to feel the fame much better by imme-- 
idiate contaff, without the ftafF. Nay, why fliould 
we not think, that it may admit of more objeds 
.and the kilbwledge of noore things, than it can 
now V fince being expofed all round to the influen- 
ces of them., it may be nwved not only by vifible 
-objefts juft at the extremities of the optic nerves, 
by founds at the ends of the auditory j &c, but be- 
come as it were all eye to vifible objefts, all ear to 
.audible, and fo on ? And why fliould we not think 
this the rather, becaufe then the foul may be alio 
perceptive oi finer impreffions and ethereal con- 
tafts, and cgnfequently of more kinds of objefts, 
fuch as we are now incapable of knowing ? And 
then, this being fo, why fliould we not preiage, 
that oth^ indowments^ as faculties of reafoning, 
.communicating thoughts, and the like, will be 
^oportionable to fuch noble opportunities of know- 
ledge ? There feems to be nothing in this account 
impoffible j and therefore nothing, but what may be. 
If we do but attend, we muft fee every where, 
that matrf things are by ways, which we do notj 
nor can underftand 5 and therefore we muft be 
convinced, cfven from hence, that more may be ; 
and therefore that the objedion before us, tho wc 
could not falve the difficulties in it, and what is fup- 
pofed here fliould be all rejefted as chimerical^ yet 
ought to be no prejudice againft the belief of the 

B b 4 ' immor- 
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immortality of the foul, if there is any (but one) 
good reafon for it. 

But if we can in any tolerable manner (which in 
our prcfpnt circumftances is as much, as can be 
cxpeft^d) account for the difficulties objedted, 
^d thofe the greateft belonging to this matter, 
and Ihew how it is pojfibk that they may confift 
with immortality, this will greatly corroborate the 
arguments for it, if not be one it/elf. This I hope 
is done : or if I have not fpoke direftly to every 
part of the objeftion, from what has been done 
tliat defeft may eafily be I'upplied. 

4. We may conclude the fouls of men to be 
immortal from the nature of God. For if he is 
(which fure no body doubts) a Perfedt being. He, 
as fuch, can do nothing inconfiftent with perfect 
or right reafon. And then no beings nor circum- 
fiance of any being, can come from Him as its 
caufe, which it is not agreeable to fuch reafon 
ihould be : or (which is the fame). He cannot but 
deal reafonably with all His dependents. And then 
again, if we are in the number of thefe, and the 
mortality of the human foul dQe3 not confift with 
reafon, we may be fure it is immortal: as fure as 
we can be of any thing by the ufe of our faculties; 
gnd that is, as fure as we can be of any thing. 
Whether therefore that doth (:on/iJl with reafon, or 
not, is tQ be inquired. 

To produce a being into a ftate of clear bafpi- 
pefsy in any degree, can be no injury to it 5 or into 
a ftate of mixt fjappinefs, provided the happinefs 
; certainly overbalances the contrary, and the unhap- 
py or fufFering part be not greater than what that 
W]ngy/Qu\dchoofe in order to obtain the happinefs^ 

or 
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or rather jhan lofe it. Nor, again, can any wrong 
be done by producing a being y«^>fif to more mir 
fery than happinefs, if that being hath it in bis own 
power to avoid the mifery, or fo much of it, as 
may leave the remainder of mifery not greater^ 
thaii what he would rather fuftain than mifs the 
proportion of happinefs. The only cafe then, by 
which wrong can be done in the produftion of any 
being, is, when it is neceffarily and irremediabhf to 
be miferable^ without any recompenfe, or balance 
of that mifery ° : and this indeed is a cafe fo grie- 
vous, fo utterly irreconcilable to all reafon^ that the 
heart of a reafoning and confidering man caa 
fcarce bear the thought of it. So much every oj(ic 
muft underftand of the nature of reafon and juftice 
as to allow thefe things for truths inconteftable. 

Now then he, who fays thtfoul of man is mor-. 
tal^ muft fay one of thefe two things : either that 
God is an unreafonable, unjuft, cruel Being ; or 
that no man in refpedt of this life (which accord- 
ing to him is all\ has a greater fhare of mifery, 
unavoidable^ than of happinefs. To fay xhtformer 
is to contradift that, which I prefume has been 
proved beyond contradiction. To which I may 
add here, that this is to avqwfuchan unworthy, im- 

That paffage in S. Iqquar, imports much the fame thing, 
that has been faid here : aiD iniN'^QU; 'imnc; n«nD NIH 

nnun «in niDn cdn ynni niiDn jd nnij^o iniN'^ott^ 
t^)L\y]D >iN"i ]'K nnun Kin ynn axi «kd»i:; n^^n. " This 

f * is manifeft, that that thing, whofe exiftence is good, ought 
*< toexift; and that thing, whofe exiftence is evil, ought not 
f*- to exift ; and if the exiftence of any thing is made up of a 
*^ mixture of good and evil, if the good prevail, it Ought to 
f* e^ J and, if the evil prevail, it ought not to exift." 

pious 
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pious notion of the Supreme iebig^ as one would 
not entertain without caution cydn of the wcrfi of 
nun., fuch a one, as even the petibh hinriielf," ^nrlio 
fays thls^ tnuft know to be fal{e. For he cannot 
but fee, and ;nuft oWn many inftances of the rea-- 
fonablenefs and beneficence of the Deity : not one of 
which could be^ if crtieltjr and Unnsafonable]ie& 
were His inclination) fmce He has power to 
cute His own inclinatidds tbarougbfy^ and is a 
ing uniform in his nature. Then to lay the latter 
IS to contradid the ^bok ft dry of mankind^ and 
jcven on^s own fenfes. Confider well the dreadfirf 
efiedts of many wars^ and all thofe barbaroi^ de- 
ibladons, which we read of: what Cruel tyrants 
there are, and have been i|i the world, who (at 
leaft in their fits) divert themfehes with the pangs 
«nd convulfions of their' fellow-creatures p : what 
flavery is ^^ and bow pen have bcci> brought into 

that 

wniSi fed Kxaxol causa. Deinde quofdhm ex iliis — ad Ittccnuumde^ 
€9llabat.'-^Torferitt per omnia^ qtue in rerian natura tri/Uffima 
funt^fidiculuy &c. " C C^r-— the Senators and the Knights— 
'« killed and put to the rack (a gr^ at many) not in order t^ 
** find out the truth, but for their own fleajure ordy. After- 
** wards he cut ofF the heads of fome— by candle-light— 
** tormented others, by all the moil cruel tortures that could 
'* be thought of in nature j ftretchcd them with col^ds, Csfr." ' 
Sen. Hofnoy/acra res, jam per lufum' (5^ jocum occiditur. " A 
'* man, who is a divine creature, is flain out KAJport zxv^jeji.^^ , 
Id. 

q Slaves were reckond among beads of old. o^re yk^ yink 
•ri'twatc, tW \v iv^fft <r6y tl « For you are not really a woman, 
•* nor are you to be reckond of human rac6.'* Eurip. And 
fometimes as mere inftruments and tools. *o y*^ ^\of tfx4.vxw 
yycvorri r '^fyafcv ^v^ot ^of. « For aflaveisalivinginftru- 
^* ment: 
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that lameht^lc ftate : how many have been ruind 
by accidents unfordfeen : how many have fuiFerd or 
been Undone by Mjuji laws^ judges, witneflfes^ 
fcf f ^ how many have brought incurable difeafes^ 
or the caufes of them, and of great torments, into 
fhe world with them : how many more, fuch bo* 
dily infiraiities and difadVai^tages^ aQ have rcnderd 

f^ ment : flndaninfbiimeiKt b alifelefs flave/' Arist. Their 
fad condition I will fet down in Flato\ words. oC««yJ]p$cT5Tiy* 

|(-i TJ ve^rifjMy TO oivUtcsttLi ilio^a avipafniv nrtvof, S Kfitrloy n^tivat 

fin^iTv, fxn^i axxfo 2 jv »^9^ai. " To bc injured is not the fufier- 
*' ingof a man but of a flave, to whom death is better thai^ 
** life : who, if he be unjpftly treated and abufed, is wholly 
f ' unable to help himfelf, and no body elfe has any concern for 
f' him." 

t Thofe «f^« «5 ««rir»« J»r»xf*'> " onfpcakable and incredi- 
** ble calamities," which the tix£w«, « colleftors of the 
f* taxes," had brought upon the cities of y^, are too many 
^o be tranfcribed : but fome account of them is to be feen ih 
P/uf. ^. Luc. which may ferve for one inftance out of thou- 
fands. It may be reckond madnefs indeed, maximal n;irtutesy 
quafi gra*vij[ma deliSa^ pitnire, ** to punilh the greateft vlr- 
I* tues, as if they were die greateft crimes ;" as VaL M. fays, 
fpe^ing of Phociotis cafe : but fuch madnefs has been very 
common, and men have fuiFerd even for their virtue. Ocbus 
pruelly put to death, Ochamforwem — , ^ fatruum cum centum 
tanpliusfiliis ac nepotthts — , nulla injuria laceffitus, fed qtad in 
%is maximam apud Perfas probitatis ^ firtitudinis laudem con- 
Jijiere videbaty " his fitter Ocha — , and his unde with a hundred 
** of his fons and grandfpns — , without being provoked by any 
** injury, but only becanfe he faw that they were in great re- 
f* putation amongft the Perfians for prohiij and valour." Id^ 
Arid Seneca having recommended the example of Gr^ecinus yu^ 
*liu5 (Julius Gr^eciftus, ap. Tacit, the father of Julius Jgricola)^ 
"adds, quern C, Cafar occidit oh hoc unum^ quod melior *vir erat, 
guam ejfe quemquam tyranno expediret, " whom C. C4?/2rr killed 
f * for this rcafon only, becaufe he was a better man, than it 
f * was expedient for a tyrant that any man fhould be." 

their 
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their wbok lives uneafy : how many are bom to no 
other inheritance but invincible poverty and trou- 
ble ? Inftances are endlefs : but, for a little tajte of 
the condition of mankind here, refleft upon that 
ftory related by Strabo (from PolyHus) and Plu- 
tarch^ where, even by order of the Roman fenate, 
P. jEwyliuSy one of the beft of them too, ait one 
prefixt hour facked and deftroyd feventy cities, un- 
awares, and drove fifteen myriads of innocent per- 
fons into captivity ; to be fold, only to raife p^y 
for the mercilefs foldiers and tlieir own executio- 
ners. Perufe that account of the gold-works in the 
confines of Egypt given by Diodprus ; and think 
over the circumftances of die unfortunate laborers 
there, who were not only criminals, or men taken 
in war, but even fuch as calumny y or unjujt power 
had doomd (perhaps for being too good) to that 
place of torment ; many times with all their rela- 
tions and poor children *. Or, once for all, take a 
view of fervitudcy as it is defcribed by Pignorius. 
To pafs over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Pbera^ 
Apollodorus *, and thp like, of which hiftory fup- 



ftlvoty work /Mf V AVTM) voTf Si j^ /ujTa 'sra.a-nQ ff-uyftvtUq. *' Some fell 

*' either by falfe accufations, or they were arbitrarily delivered 
*• up.toprifon, fometimesthemfelvesonly, and fometijnes all 
** their relations with them." 

. « MentiondbyGV^r0withPi&^<2r/j. He was tyrant of Cz/i 
fandria, and is'reprefented (out of Pofy/rftus) as 'pofMurar^^ 

*' as the bloodieft and mod cruel of all the tyrants that ever 
" reigned in Greece, or amongft the Barbarians, ^^ Yet jEUan 

fays, '£< Ttt wm iira.va^'kiycfx%v^ i^ om^afrrofxiv^y symrc ^nueortp^^, 

MX, « That, when he was heated and inflanied with wine, then 
** he was ftill more bloody.'* 

plies 



i 
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plies plenty -, cohfider thofe terrible profcriptions: 
among the Romans ", with the reigns of molt of 
their emperors^ more bloody than^ Lybtc lion,* or 
Hyfcanian tiger, even fome of the Cbriftian empe- 
rors not excepted. Read the direftd and unjuft exJ- 
ecutions reported by Amm. Marcellims:; among 
hundreds of others that of EufeHus ^. Every whif- 
per in thofe tirnes or light fujpicion'hrou^t upon 
men the queftion and tortures inconceivable. Men's 
very dreams vfcrc onee interpreted to betreafonj" 
and they durft fcarce own, that they had cyerilept \ 
What inhuman punifliments were ufed among the 
Perjians y, in an arbitrary manner too -, and many 
times extended to .whole families, and all the kin-' 
dred, tho not concerned^ ? But inftead of enumerat- 
ing here burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the 
wheel, impalings, (rxaif>i(rjt*i?, i^c. I choofe to refer 

^ - • . 

» . •• - • 

'^ It is faiJ orSyllas peacti after Mar{us\ party were broken. 
Pax cum hello de crudelitate certawt^ ^ 'vicit, ** That the 
*? peace rivalled the war ia cruelty , .and -overcame it." St 
AusT, \ • '' 

^ J^/ ita^e<vifceratU5y ut cruciatibus memhra deeffent^ implo'- 
rans caelo juftitiamy towumrenidens fundato pe^lore manjit immQ- 
hilUy Sec. '* Whofe bowels were torn out in fuch a manner, 

that they wanted members to torment ; he caHed upon hea:- 

ven for j,uilice, and looking Hemly with a calm countenance; 

he continued unmoved by hi« firm refolution, ^c ." In the 
reign of Conjiantius. 

^ Ma^ebantque doSli quidanty quod apud Atlanteos nati non 
ejfenty ubi memorantur fomnia non <videri. " Some learned men 
" were very forry that they were not born amongd: the At-- 
" lanUsy of whom it is reported that they never dream.'*' . 

y y. Flat, in *v. Artax, 

"*■ Ob noxam U7iius omnis propiuquitas perit. '' All the whole 
'* neighbourhood perilhed for the fault of one fmgle perfon.** 
Amm. Marc. ... . . . » 

you 
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you to thofe authors, who |uve defignedly treated 
c£ dittormfnUwniquefthm of ditzadciAs Lx>dk 
into the biftory of the Cbriftian Churchy and hef 
martyrologbs : exatnin the piifons of the inquifi- 
tion^ the groans pf which tho& walls are cohfcious, 
and upon what //^il^/ ocqdions mtn are racked and 
tortured by the tormentors diere : ai^d^ to Gxufh 
this detail (Uideous indeed, but too tnie) as fkft as 
I can, confidier the many ni^ficres,' perfecutions, 
^nd miferies coniequent upon them, which /alfi I 
religion has cauied^ authori^, ^n6ti|ie4. Indeed 
Utitbiftory of mankind is little elfelxit thehiftoryof 
uncomfortable, dreadful paflQigies : ^ixl 9. great pare 
pf it, however things are paKjate4 jfu^d gilded oyo-, 
is fcarcely to be red by a gfpd-n^ured man with- 
out amazement, horror, tears. Qne gia Scarce loc^ 
into a news-paper^ cnroutat hiswindoWy but hard- 
Ihips and fufFerings prefent thcmfelves, in one 
fhape or other. Now among all tbofe millions^ who 
haye fufferd eminently^ can jit be ^ma^d, that 
there b^y:e not^beei^ multitudes j whofe griefs and 
pangs have far outweigbd all their injoyments j 
and yet who have not been able, either by their 
innocence, their prudence, or any powc;r in them j 
to efcape that bitter draugbt^ which they have 
fdrunk ? And then, how can we'acquit the juftice 
wkI reafonablenefs of that Being, upon whom the/c 
poor creatures depend, and who leaves them fuch 
gres^t lofers by their exiftence, if there he no fu- 
tftrefiate^ where the proper amends may be made ? 
So that the argument is l»rought to this undeni- 
able iffue ; if the foul of man is not immortaU ei- 
ther there is no Gody upon whom we depend -, or 
He is an unreafonabk Being ^ or there never has been 
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s^ ff^y whpfe fuffff fflgs in this world h^vc jex- 
icee^eji itfs iBJpyi;9§i\!^, <^i{b^EHit bk beij^g the i^mUx 
fifk himielf. Bi^ &reiy /^^ <^i?<^ the& thnee things 
can b^ f«id. Erge-r--. 

T}m^ whicljL ^ggqrates the bard c^Sf ^f d^^ 
poor fpftrier^ W€iHioa4 alcove, if there be imfu- 
tmr§ fifitfy in whifih jhjif paft fyiFerijags may fae 
b^roiighit jiipitp the .^^^^t> ^ reQc^peitfcd, is, 
fite ;ni?fty tjfp^ their p0rfifu$m mA tQrmntort 
pafs theif hyc^ in pfe^jy and ©"^cs^r : that is,, 
she kmim J^ve #ot ,wiy the portiop., ithajt pro- 
j^er^y bploi^ tp tfe erjiffiinal ^iikJ Mnt^dom^ 
part pf ipanfe^wJ^ b^t |dj§ ^7/y h^v^ .that, which 
bgl^s^ther t©tfep#iw>pG€^». ^hafranfp^ar 
pm^\t^w^dsmdfmi^m^nt$j, ending in itfejf, 
wld^ofUrt ^ny jei^<9L to ;&^}^hiing which is to fol* 
Jp^w her§aft§r, can tteyer €ppif# ^kh the ns^tm^^ 
jji Qovernor, who-is not y^&i^ mud^ i,el^ r^ional: 
a ttiopght,, i^hich Qf^fprMmi QQe.ftiwM idai^e 

to :a^iniit of Hi^.. To i^pfe tjie mriMfiUS m^ 
mffMf.^\m^\^ [bwf #1 the f^HTkp ft^^ wkh the 
i^jid^ ^ ♦p;iC)^g*t^.i^ J5Q'-%pofef^^ g €<mftitu-. 
turn of na^ure^ as ^eyer caiv^pw ftom^ principle 
df r^on, a Go4 9^fr^ *ft4 .^f»^/y : ^0^ thericfgre 
foch a^pnfl;ituti(9»3 gs k^ye? the fermerxn.a mor^ 
coH^Mw than tib? <^*h*r, can mtifk.l^fs he fup- 
f pi^,. 

nee mimsyjt commemoremy quihus improbis optlme. " The dgj 
** would not hold out, if I fliould undertake to enumerate all 
** the good men whom evil befel; nor would it, if Ifhould 
" reckon up all the wicked men, that have fared bell of alL** 
Cic. This is juilly fsud;,Uio I account his inilances not the 
moft appoiite. 
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Ohj. It hath beeiiiaid) that w/^^ tends to mak^ 
men's lives happy even herfe, Gfr. and how theil 
can the virtuous be fuppofed ever to be fo 'very 
fniferabk ? Anf. In ordinary cafes virtue doth pro^ 
duce happinefs : at leaft it has indeed a natural 
iendemy to it •, is the mean^ by which it is moft 
likely to be attaind •, and is therefore the way^ 
which a wife man would choofe for his own fake. 
But then it doth not follow from hence, that there 
are no perturbations in human afimrs ; no cafes; in 
which the ufual efFeft of virtue may be avetpowerd 
by difeafes, violence, difafters. It doth not ren- 
der men imjulnerable \ cannot coihmand the fea-* 
fins ; nor prevent many great calamities, under 
which virtue and vice muft fall undifiinguijhd. 
(There may be a direSl road to a place, and ftich 
a one, as he ^ who fets out for that place, ought to 
be found in, and yet it is poflible he may mt<^ 
with robbers or accidents in it, that may incom-^ 
mode, or hurt him in his journey.) On the other 
fidC) vice and tvickednefs may be fo ciraimftanti- 
ated as to be attended with much ^taxitx pknfure 
than pain^ contrary to the tendency of its nature : 
that is, a wicked man may be of a healthful make, 
bom to riches or power, or fortunately placed for 
attaining them ; and from the advantage of a ftrong 
body, an ample fortune, many friends, or -lucky 
hits, he may derive pleafures^ which Ihall exceed 
the prefent inconveniencies and fufferings naturally 
following from his vices ^. 

Men's 



^ Yet according to Ariftotk he cannot be happy for all that. 
His opinion Diog, L, reprefents thus : t«v aV"^* f*^ *^»'** «^'»'*f*« 
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Men's circuinftances have a natural influence with , 
refpeft t6 the prefent pleafures or fufFerings, as 
well as their virtue or vice. No body fure ever 
laid, that aU defiends only up6n thefe : nor, when 
the natural tfcndence of them is aflerted, is the na- 
tural tendence bttS€6i o>f the ^/i&^ denied. There- 
fore irideed,' when it is laid that virtue naturally 
tends to make men hapjp'y even here, the meaning 
dnly is, that it tends to make men happy m pro- 
portion to their circumftances •, and vice does the 
contrary. It is naturally productive of that piart of 
Kappinefs, which is in our own power ^ arid depends 
Upon oiirfeli)ei ; makes men more truly happy, 
whatelref their diitUmftantes are, thian* they could 
be without it^ and conimonfy tends to mend their 
Worldly circumftances too :' but itf is hot aflerted^ 
that virtue can alwt^s iritirely cbrre^ them, or 
make men io completely happy in this life, as that 
their injoymerits fliall exceed their mortifications 5 
no more thari the vices of Ibme ^particular men, 
tho they bereave them of many folid pleafures, 
aftid briri]^ troubles upon them fob, do hinder their 
worldly injoyments from being greater than their 
prefent fufFerings. Not only our beings but our 
place^ with the tifde^ and manner of our being in 
this world depend upon the Author of the fchenie, 
the manner of behaving our f elves in our ftation (ac- 



'rdy filv TM xaxi«y aurapxn «rpoc iutxo9ix«/uoy£c(y, jc»y trx futdXtCct «rapn aur? 

t^ Urof ayaba ij ra wtfi o-Sfxa, ^< Virtuc is iiot aloiieTufficient 
to produce happinefs, becaufe external good things and 
things relating to the body are alfo neceiTary — ; bat vice is 
of itfelf fufHdent to produce mifery, and ^fpedally, if ex- 
ternal good things and the things relating to the body are 
joined with it" 

C c cording 
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cording to our indowmcnts, and the takntis we 
have) only depends upon us. And perhaps (which 
has been liinted already) He has fo orderd diings 
on purpofe, that from the various compoJitiQns of 
men's circumftances with the natural efFecSts of 
their virtues and vices, and the many inequaUiies 
arifing thence, they might fee the necejftty and cer- 
tainty of another (late : and that for this reafba 
there fhould always be fome remarkable inlliances 
of oppreji innocence and flourijhin^ wickednefs. - 

The upfliot is, that upon comparing thqfeflech 
furesy which are the natural efFefts of viitu^with 
tbofe fufferingSy which are the natural effedts of ill 
conftitution or other calamity, tbefe are many» 
very many times found to exceed : and e contrariOy 
upon balancing tbofe evilsy which are the .gemiia 
effefts of vice, againft the advantages refulting. 
from a fortunate eftate, tbefe may often be found 
to outdo the other. Botb contrary to reafotty if aU 
ends with this life, and after death be nothings 
For my part, if there were only {omcfeWy nay but 
cne inftance of each kind in the world (unfortu- 
nate virtue, and prolperous wigkednefs), it would- 
be to me a fufficient argument for ^ future fiate :- 
becaufe God cannot be wyuft or unr^aibnable in 
any one inftance. It rauft not be forgot here» that 
many times mtnoi great vices have dlfo.great vir^ 
tuesy and the natural efFed of thefe may qualify 
that of the other, and being added to their fa- 
vourable circumftances may help to turn the 
fcale. 

If there is no other befide the prefent being, the 

general and ufual ftatc of mankind is fcarce con- 

fiftent with the idea of a reafonahle Caufe. Let us 

. . ' confi4er 
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COofider it a little *^. Not to m^9tk>n what we muft 
fuffer from the vify fittlement aad cofidiiitm of this, 
wofM by hunger, thirft^ heat^ cold, and indifpp^ 
jQtions ; Hke leaves one generation drops^ and w- . 
odier fprings up,- to fall a^n, and be forgotten"^^ , 
As we come into ithe world with the labor of puf^ 
mthm^ we fqon go out of it with e^ dwH. Child^ 
boad BXidyouiJlr ate much of them ioft in inienfilttr; 
lity^ or trifling, vanity and rudtnefei. obnoxious- to 
many pains and oocidetits ; and, when they are fpent. 
in tbs beft manner, areattendedrwithi&^and di/-*, 
ciptine. When- we reach dbat /tf^^roj^. iifci wta^ 
ufoally takfes us from our neat-dt rdations^ pid 
hnts^ us out Jiito the world, with whdt difikufty; 
are^^ in^hymnts ^d iUck>ns found for «s. !^ 
When we are j^^ out^ and left to fcramble for our*^ 
ielves, how many harift^s ^snd, tricks are put upoit 
usy before we get the fagacityand dexterity toSx^o 
ourfetves ? How many chances lio we ftand ? Ho.W. 
trottbiefome is hufitujs made by imreafonablene^^ 
ill nature, <x trifling, and want of punctuality ia 
the perfons with whom we d^ ? How do we find 
oudelves inflantly furrounded withyMrv/ from de<^ 

^ Ei i0tlianna/es Ao&i^mm atuSre Ulorum. " And it may 
" be of ufe to hear a catalogue of our misfortunes." For as 
Seneca fays, Nu/Ii contigit imfune nafciy " No man is born free 
« of them." 

" The life of man is like the leaves of trees ;— fome fpring 
^* forth, and others wither." Hom* This is true not only of 
fingle men, but even of cities (famous ones), kingdoms, em- 
pires. One may fay tlie fame concerning many of them, that 
Florus fays of Veii: Labor at annalium fdes, ut Veios futjje ere- 
damus. " The credit of hiftory is not quite fufHcicnt, to con- 
** vince us that there ever was any fuch city as Vcti^'' 

C c 2 figning 
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figning men, knaves, enemies (of which the beft- 
men have fome), oppofite interefts, fafdons, and- 
many times from a mifchievous breed, whole cbil-- 
MJh or diabolical humcH* feeks pleafure in the un- 
eafmefs of other people ? Even in many of thole 
tjyoymentSjyfhich men principally prcypofe to them- 
felves, they are greatly di/appoinfed^ and eseperi- 
ence (hews, how unlike they are to the antecadent 
ims^es of them. They arc commonly mixt ^ : the 
apparatus to moft of them is too operofe : the 
completion ^them leldom depends upon curfehes 
aUmij hat upi>i> a concurrence of tilings, which, 
rarely hit aU right ^ : they are generally not only, 
lefs in prafiice, than, in the(My, but die almoft as 
loon as they are : and perhaps they intail upon us 
a tax to be paid after they are gone. To go on 
with the hiftory of human lift : tho^iffitirs.go.pro£- 
peroufly, yet ftill. perhaps a famify is increalSng, 
and with it new occafions of folicitude are intro- 
duced, accompanied with many fears and tender 
apprebenjions. At lengthy if a man^ through many 
cares and toils and various adventures,, arrives at; 
eld agey then he feels moft commonly his prejfure^ 
rather increafed, than diminifhd, and himfelf lefs 
able to fupport them s. The bufinefs he has te do 

^ LiAoi* <vo!uptafqi diffifmlHma natura^ ficietate quadam inter 
fe naturali funt jun8a. " Pain and pleafure, tho, inthena- 
*' tore of things, the moft unlike each other, yet arc united by 
5* fome natural bond.'* Livy. 

f Senfible of this, Socrates ufed to fay, *i«V rk^ hhnkt, /ui waf* 
aXXa^v, dwa map* hf^on ^nfir^ai^ « We ought to feek pleaAires 
** from ourfelves, and not from othen." Stob. | 

s Senexy £sf le'viffimis quoqi curis impary ** I am an old man, 
« and unequal to the fmalleft cares :" z^Seneca^ of himfelf^' 
in Tacitus, 

grows 
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k ^rows urgent .upon him, and calls for difpatch : 
II jnoft of his faculties and aftive powers begin now 
i to fail him apace : relations and friends, who might 
\ be helpful to him (and among them perhaps the 
I dear Confort of all his joys, and all his cares ^) 
I leave him, never to return more : wants and pains 
I all the while are multiplying upon him : .and un- 
der this additional load he comes melancholy be- 
hind, tottering, .and bending toward the earth ; 
till he either ;ftumhles upon fomething which 
throws him into the graved or fainting falls of 
himfclf. And muft he end here ? Is this the period 
of his being ? Is this all? Did' he come into the 
world onbf to mate his laoay through the prefs, 
amidft many jidllings. and hard ftruggles, with at 
bdl only a few deceitful, little, fogacious plea- 
fores interlperfed, and {ogo out of it again ? Can 
this be an end worthy a firft Caufe p&^feHhf r^afon- 
ahk f Would even any man, of common fenfe and 
good nature, fend another upon a d^cult journey, 
in which, tho he might perhaps now and then 
meet with a littk fmooth way, get an interval for 
reft and contemplation, or be flatterd with fome 
verdures and the fmiles of a few daifies on the 
banks of the road •, yet upon the whole he muft 
travel through much dirt, take - many wearifom 
fteps, be continually inquiring after fome clew or 
directions to carry him through the turnings and 
intricaicies of it, bepuzzled how to get a compe- 
tent viaticum and pay his reckonings, ever and 

^ Rogus ajpiciendus amat^Co^ugisy i^t. •* You muft fee the 
'* funeral pile of your beloved Wife." Jvv. 

i 2fAUfa w:t\eu» ^tofjMT ivvd{et foTfft, ** A fmaU matter will 

^* pufh an old man into his grave." Soph. 

C c 3 anon 
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^non be in danger of bein^ loft in deep in^aters, 
and befide fwced all the while to fence agaanft 
weather, accidents, and cruel robbers, who are 
every where lying in wait for him : I fey, woiikl 
any one fend a man upon fuch ajotimey as this, anlf 
tha( the man might faint and expu-e at the eiad cf 
it, and all his thoughts perifh; that is,- either for 
no end at ail, or for xbtpuniflsmeni of one, whom I 
fuppofe never to have hurt him:, nor ever to have 
been capable of hurting him ? And now can we 
impute to God tbr^it, which is below the common 
^zt oi men^? 

I am apt to think, that even among tfao£^ 
whofe ftate is beheld with envy, there are marv^y 
who, if at the end tsf their courfe they were put to 
their option^^ whether, without any refpeft to afu- 
tun flat e^ they would repeat all the pleafures they 
have had in life, upon condition to go over again 
alio all the iame dif^pointments, the fame vexa- 
tions and unkind treatments from the world, the 
fame fecret pasngs and tedious hours, the fame la- 
bors of body, and mind, the fahit pains and fick- 
ncfles, would be far> fronk* accepting them at that 
price ^ . . • . 

k iTaVTSff la-fxiv Iv o^J^^-^lJ£; l-nV- t^? o J5 <J>utov h mUv S tlu^ ri o, ri at 
tvxn *rw u^im ^li^t**'*^* fMUfh gri^m ; iTr* vafi^fafxsf maXiy in- 

1t<^ ei^, « We are all upon a road,— WJien you fee upon 
' the road plants, and herbs, and water, and whatever elfe 
happens to be worth feeing there,; are you not a lltdedc- 
^'^ lighted witH it ? Then you go on, and iacct witk ftottfcsy and 
" vallies, and precipices, and rocks, and fometimes with wild 
'f. be^s. Life is very -yke this." B as,- 

^ Non mehtrcuk fwfqii'am aac^ffet \k}ijtap^\^. mfi ddretur iff 
/^/V.." Truly xMihody would accept of (life), if it was n»t given 
" them when they .did not know it.'* Sen. ' 

But 
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Btithere thecde, as I have put it, only refpefts 
them, who may be reckond among the more for- 
tunate paflengers : and for one^ that makes his voy- 
age ih well, thoufands are toft in tempefts, and 
loft "». How many never attain any comfortable 
"fettl«nent in the world ? How many fail, after 
they have attaind it, by various misfortunes ? What 
melancholy, what diftraftions are caufed in fami- 
lies by inhumane or vitious huft)ands, falfe or 
peevilh wives, refradtory or unhappy children ; 
and, if they are otherwife, if they are gcJod, what 
forrow hy the lofs of them ? How many are forced 
by neccflity upon drudging and very ftiocking 
imploymcnts for a poor livelihood ? How many 
llibfift upon beggmg, borrowing, and other fhifts, 
nor can do otherwife ? How many meet with fad 
accidents, or fall into deplorable difeafes ? Are 
not all companies, and the very ftreets filled with 
complaints, and grievances, and doleful ftories ? 
I verily believe, that a great part of mankind may 
afcribe their deaths to want and dejeftion. Seri- 
cufly, thsi prefent ftate of mankind is unaccount- 
able, if it has not fome connexion with another^ 
and be not as it were the porch or entry to it ". 

^ Paulifper te crede fuhduci in month ardui ^ertlcem cdJiGrem ; 
Jpecuiarc inde rerum infra te jacentium fades ; l5j oculis in diverfa 
forreSfisy fuSIuantis mundi turbines intuere. Jam feculil^ ipfe 
miferaherisy ^c. " Imagin yourfelf to be removed to the top 
" of fome very high mountain, and fee how the things that 
** are below you look ; and turning your eyes every way, be- 
** hold the trouble of a flormy world. And then you will take 
** pity on the inhabitants, b'r." St Cypr. 

n Knn tzib^v^ •:Dn -inrns^ t\\jM u\n a >i:;n. " This 

** world is only like a porch to the world to come." P. 
Aboth. 

C c 4 There 
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There is one thing more, of which notice ought 
to be taken. To one, who carefully pcrufes the 
ftory and face of the world, what appears to pre^ 
vail in it ? Is it not corruption, vice, iniquity, fol- 
ly, at leail f Are not dej;)auchipg % getting /^/^x 
aut nefasy defaming one another, erefting tyran- 
nies of one kind or other, propagating empty and 
ftnfelefs opinions with bawling and fury the gres^ 
bufmefs of this world? And arc not all thefe con- 
trary to reafon ? Can any one then with reafon 
imagin, that reafon Ihould be givep, tho it were 
but to a few, only to be run down and trampled 
upon, and then extinguijhd ? May we not rather 
conclude, that there muft be fome worlds where 
reafon will have its turn, and-prevail and triumph? 
Some kingdom of reafon to come p }. 

5. In the laft place, tha^: great expe Slat ion which 
men have, of continuing to live in another ftat<^ 
hgondtbegravey has I fuppofe been commonly ad- 
mitted as one proof, that they fhall live ; and docs 
feem indeed to me to add fome weight to what 
has been faid. That they generally have had fuch 

* P AP^JP^ *^ ^^h.fif^^^^.Ji*p49i conjfitutui oculps tU9s infy- 

Tire ficretiSi'recludere cubiculorum obduBas fores^ l^ ad confcien- 

tiam iuminum penetralia occulta refer are ^ &c. ** Othat, when 

you arc placed upon the top of that high tower, you could 

caf! your eyes into the fecret places, and unbar the doors 

of bedchambers, and lay open their fccret recefles to the 

difcoveryofthelight, *£^f." Cypr. 

P Befide; there' being no fatiety of knowledge in this liffi, 

we niay hope for future Opportunities, when' our faculties 

ftiall be exalted, if^c, Tn^ iXn^iU^ ^ ^ki rS orr©^ 6hkhrav^A t«» 

ifvrraff invXv^tf i«uVov ?x(er»(, xtX; « Thcv who are deArous of 
" truth, and of feeing things as they really are, can. never bp 
«* fully fatisfied here." Plui\ 
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an expeaatioff^ can fcarce b^ dgnied, Jhe hiftories 
pf mankind, th^ clei&cations, rites, ftories of ap- 
paritions, the frequent mention of a badesy with 
rewards and puni(hmen]ts hereaf):.^r, &r. all teltir 
fy, that icvieii thj5 H^thep jvj^rld l)eli#yec}, tliat the 
yi«/f of mtn furvived their bodies. Their ignoranqe 
indeed of the feats ai)d drcuinftance^ pf the de- 
parted has begot many errors and fuperftitiomi 
and thefe have been muldplied by licentious^^^/^ 
apd i41& mfionairj : b^t thi$, being no more than 
,what is ufual in th^ lik^e ca^s, qught to be no pre^ 
judice agsdnft Utit fundamental opinion itfilf. 

Cicero ^, tho he owjjs there were different opini- 
ons among the Greek philofophers abom this mat- 
ter i tlwt, quod Uteris extet^ Pherecydes Syrusprimum 
^xifj at^imos bpminum ejfe fempitemos \ that Pytha- 
goras and his fchool confirmed this opinion ; that 
Plato wa$ the ms^i, who brought a reafon for it, 
&c. ye^ tells us plainly, naturam ipfam de immor- 
talitate anjinmum tacitam judicare y that nefcio quo^ 
modo inbaret in mehtibus quaft [aculorum quoddam 
augurium ^ that permanere animos artitramur con- 
finfu nationum omnium ; and more to this purpofe. 
J^ow if i;his confcnt was only the effeft pf fpmc 
tradition^ handed from parents to their children i 
yet fince we meet with it in all the quarters of the 
world (where there is atrj/ civility or fenfe), and in 
all agesy it feems to be coeval to mankind itfeU^ 
and bom with it. And this is fufficient to give a 
great authority to this opinion of the fouPs immor* 
tality. iSut this is not aQ. For it is fupported by 
all the foregoing arguments, and many other rea- 
fonings and fymptdms which we may find withiil 

ourfclvcs. 
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^ourfelves. All.^hkh, put together, mayatieaft 
yu^fy an expcdhtlon of a foture ftate : that is^ ren- 
^r it a juft or reafonable expe^tion : and then 
diis reafonaUeeipe^ation grow&, by being fuch^ 
into a further argunient, that there wiU be fuch a 
^ftate. • , I 

-4" Fancy a man walking in fome ntirei fields far ^ 
from npife, and free from prejudice, to debate this ^ 
Tf^utkitL matter with himself, and then judge, whether fuch 

meditations as thefe would not be juft. ^ I think I 
^ may be fure, that neither Ufelefs matter^ nor the 
*« vegetative trih^ that ftone, that flower, that tree 
•^« have any reflex thoughts : nor do the fenfitive 
^« animals^ that flieep, that ox, feem to have any 
** fuch thing, or but in the loweft degree, and in 
*« refpeft crf^ prefent objefts only. They do not 
** reafon^ nor difcourfe. I may therefore certainly 
•" pretend to be Ibmething much aHave all thefe 
-^* things ^ I not only apprehend and confider 
^* thefe external objeSis adbing at prefent upon my 
« nerves, but have ideas raifed within myfelf of a 
•* higher order, and many : I can, not only repres 
-** fent to my felf things, that are^ or have been^ but 
^^ . *»* deduce many other from them, make excurfions 
^y \ i p"^/ ** mto futurity^ and forcfee much (rf what will be, 
%0f/Lf/i. i4i}/9^ or at leaft may be j by ftrift thinking I had al- 

Ajkjff^liM tfiti ' Methinks dioTe philofophen make but an odd appear- 
'^^ "'■jCft r^y^ ftory, who, lookifig big and faftuous, at the fame time 
^^^C. S p^ J^^fofefled, that their own fouls were not fuperior to thofe of 

f lAC V ^ -gnats, i^C. « Tac o<fpi/; avia-vattorsg (xv^h xar* rh ia-Uv ha<pepiiy a«- 

7" vV ^¥7^ • ' ^V^vlro i/x7ri^^ rs >$ f ti>if ?, 1^ |C*w«ff,— 5 ryof ^/zoj^wf— rnv c^Sv ahrm ^Xo- 

^/l^ / fil^^j0^^f?^«^*rMf 4'VX'''V' " Thefe men, who axe fo fwelled with pride» 
JCC ^^/mZl* ^ffirnij that, as to the fubftance, there is no difference be- 
r jJ5f^ ^ twixt the foul of a philofopher, and that of a gnit, or a 
Wtj^wgm, or a fly,— or the foul of a hog," as Eu/e^. 
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** moft faid, get into another world htfiUce^-hmd 2 
<< and, whether I fhali live in {oaie other ftate af^ 
** ter death, or not, I am certainly a bring capable 
<< ofibch an fxp^^^/fi?^, and cannot but be &)lici^ 
*^ tous about it : none of which thii^s can be ikid 
•* of thcfe clods^ or thpfe brut^ \ Can I then be 
*' defignd for nethit^ further ^ than juft to eat, 
** drink, fleep, walk about, and aft upon this 
** earth ' 5 that is, to have no further being, than 
•* what thefe brutes have, fo far beneath me ? Can 
" I he made capable of fuch great expeSlations^ 
*• which thofe animals know nothing of (happier 
** by far in this regard than I am, if we muft die 
*^ aUke\ only to be difappointed at laft ? Thus 
** placed, juft upon the confines of another bet- 
*' ter world, and fed with hopes of penetrating in- 
** to it, and injoying it, only to make Sijhort ap- 
** pearan€e\trt'^i and then to ht/hutout^ and to- 
^< tally funk ? Muft I then, when I bid my laft 
*' farewell to thefe walks, when I clofe thefe lids, 
^* and yonder blue regions and all this fcene dark- 
*« en upon me and go out, muft I then only ferve 
^« to fumilh duft to be mingled with the afhes of 
" thefe herds and plants^ or with this dirt under 
" my feet ? Have I been fet fo far above them m 
*• life, only to be lev eld with themy£,dcaxh ?** 



« Alexander after death might be in the fame ftate with his 
pmletier (M. Anton.)^ but fure not with his mule, 

« Bre^is eft hie fruHus homxdlis^ " this is the ihort-Iived 
♦.' pleafure of frail man," ms^j. be juftly faid for ail Lucretius* 

" world is a ftage, life is the play ; we come op, look about 
** us, and go off again/' Cemocr. j 
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This argument gtaws ftrcnger in the apprehend- 
iion of one, ^vAio is .conicious of abilities and in^ 
tiUeSud in^wtnumts^ which he has had no op- 
portunity ^i^ of ihcwvig and ufing» .through 
want of health, want of confideace^, wane ^f pro- 
per place, want of liberty. Such unprovemesnt^, \ 
and the knowledge confequent upon them, can- ^ 
not uldmately t^^di fins ft ate : they can be only 
an inlargejn(i<!;Rt,' ^d prepariution for another. That 
is all they can be: and if they ^re not that, they 
are nothing. Ajid therefore he may be fuppofed 
thus, forAer, to argue within himfelf. ^* Can the 
** Author pf my nafmng faculties be Himfelf fo 
unreafonable as to givi^ oie them, either not te 
imploy them, pr pidy to wary myfelf with ufe- 
kf4 purfuits, and then drpp jjie ? Can He, who 
is privy to all niy circupt^OHtcis^ and m thefe 
very tbougbts pf mine, be fp infenfible of my 
** cafe, as tohaye wf regard tp it, ^d not provide 
" for it.?" 

It grows ftrpnger ftill upon the mind of one, 
who refiedting upon the lUrd treatment he has 
met with from tMs world, the litde cauie he has 
given for it, the pains and fecret uneafinefs he has 
felt upon that fcore, together with many other 
lufFerings which it was npt i^ his power tp pre- 
vent, cannot but make a Jilent^ humble appeal to 
that Being, who is his laft and true refuge^ and who 
he muft believe will not defert him thus. 

Laftly, it i^ftrongeft of all to pne, who, befidcs 
all this, endeavours in the condu^ of his life to ob* 

♦ HDDrr Q'y^32r n«. « Wifdom ix in modeft men." 

fervc 
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fcrve the laws of rea/thi (that is, oi Bis nature \ and 
that is, of the Autbcr of nature^ upon whom he 
depends) V laments, and l^rs agaiidi: his oWh in-' 
fmitiesi implores the Divine «»^;«pkays' for 
feme better fiate heireafter y ads and liVes iii the 
kipes of one ; and defiies him&lf many things upon 
that view : one, who by the exaltation of his reafon 
and upper faculties, and that, which is certsunly 
the effdi of real and ufeful philofophy, the prac- 
txctroiwiue^ is ftill approaching toward a hi^er* 
manner of being, and ctoth ahtady tiafte iemiething 
i|>i]itual and above this world. To fiicli a one there 
muft be a ftrong expectation inieei^ arid the ar* 
gument built upon it muft be propdrdbriablb. 
For can he be indowd with fuch capacities, and* 
have as it were overtures of immortality made him, 
if a&er all ther^ is no iuch thing ? Muft his pri- 
nustg^di^ and comeaid exercifes of religion be all' 
loft *f Can a perfedb Being have lb littlfe regard 
to one, who however inferior and mfbing to Hhhy 
yet regards Him according to bis beft abilities m' 
die government of himfdf ? 

Are fuch meditations and reflexions as thefe well 
founded,, or not ? If they are, it muft bereafonable 
to think, that God will* £itisfy a reafonable ex- 
peSiation. 

There are other arguments ior the immortiality 
of the foul, /w^ of which I will leave with you,.- 
to be at your leifure ponderd wdil. The one is^ 
that, if the fouls of mea are mortal (extinguifhd' 
at death), the cafe of brutes is by much preferable 
tx) thatof men. The pleafures of brutes, the but 

» Hie fietatis honoi f " Is this the reward of piety ? 
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fenfuaU ^c more iinccre, being palled c^ dimi- 
niihd by no diverting confideration : they ^ wbd- 
fy into them » and when they have them not, they 
feejn lefs to want them» not thinking of them. 
Their fuffmngs are attended with no refleadon % 
hut are fuch d$ they Ai^ faid to be p. 57* obf. 8* 
They are v(Hd of €ares \ are uodcx no ap^aiehefi* 
fion for families and poftertty ; pever fatigue them- 
felves with vain inquiries^ hunting dSttx kmwte^t 
which muft p^lh with them ; are not anadous a- 
bout xkita Juiure fiaU^y nor can be dilafspotnted 
of any hppes or eicpe^i^tions.; and atJaft fosooe 
fudden blow (or a few minutjes oi^fifr^em pain) 
finifhes thenb .having nieycrfaimfcbgshiowu that 
they were moi:c^. 

The other is, that the foul is afKiiicifileef life : 
that, which brLr^ vitality to the body. For how 
fhould that, which has been proved to be a fiib- 
ilance, and at the fame time is alfo a principle of 
Ufe, and as fucb (as being what it is) is alive ; 1 
fay, how can that 4U % unlei^ it is annihilated ? 






y tera peiricula^ qua ijidentyfugiunt : cum effugefey fecura 
funty fcfr. ** Wild beafts, when they fee any dangers, avoid 
tbem ; and; after they have avoided them, they loc^ no 
no further, ^c''' Sen* 

2 n3i><D rwnb DDiDiy Dnyi&o onvrin \^W^ »^ 

'\y\* ** They are not uneafy as men are whilft they are alive^ 
** imagining that the end of them is to die." S. Iq^ar. 

• Sic mibi ferfuafi^ fi( fentioy cum~^f€7ftper agitetur animasi 
nee frittcipium motusjbaieaty quiafe ipfe motuat ; mjmem fuz-* 
dem bahiturum effe motusy quia nunquam fe ipfi fit reU&urus* 
I do verily believe, it is my real opinion, that becauie*-* 
the foul is always in a6lion, and has not any (external) 
'• caufeof its motion, becaufe it moves itfelf; therefore nei- 
" ther will it ever have any end of its motion, becaufe it will 

" never 
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Here I begin to be very fenfiblc how much I 
want a guide. But as the religion of nature \s my 
theme, I muft at prefent content myfelf with that 
light which mUure affords i my hufincfs beiiig, as 
it feems, only ts> fliew,* what a li&itlmi fikihji^ 
-without any oth^r hclp^ and akoo^ ^vT«|/(fi»xT^, 
may be fuppctfed to think. Ihppe that neither, Ac 
doing of this, nor any thing elfe containd in this 
Delineation^ can he the leaft prejudicjetP any other 
true religion. Whatever is immediately reveaU 
from God J muft, aswell as any thing, dfe, be-treat- 
ed as being wkai it is : which cannot be, if it isr 
not treated with, the I4^ft reg^d) Mieved ami 
iiheyd. That therefpre, which h^ bc«n fo mucK 
infxfted on by me, and is a& it ^yc iht bwdimof 
^y ^^T^ i^ f<> f«^ from uadermifURgtsye revesU 
religion^ that it rarfier paves .tjic way for its rieccp- 
tioo. Thisltajce this opportuftity to remark ta 
you once for all. And fo returning to my pkik^- 
fopber^ I cannot imagin hntthBHtv^n bi would 
have, at leaft fonie fuch general tboi^ht^ as thefe. 



•* never defert itfeif." Cic. That in Gr$g, ^haom, is like' 

this thought of Tuily : 'h ^fo^i, tkhrndmrQi «ffw, i^mtrrt vu f &<u fe«.i. 
Xewrgf axoXtfvsr yif r£ avroKivrirot ro atl Htvijriv elvai* ro H ael Kmrof 

ATrav^ov Iri, xx. " The foul, becaufe it is able to move itfejfy 
** can never ceafe to be ; for it is a necefiary confequencejjf; 
** felf-motion, to be always in motion ; and what is always^ 
** in motion, cannot ceafe to move." But that in ^x.AuJiin 
comes fotnething nearer to my meaning : EJi animus <uita qua^^ 
dam^ unde omne quod animatum eft 'vimt, — Non ergo poteft anitk 
2nus mori. Namjicarere poterit 'vita, non animus fed animatum . 
dliqutd eft, " The foul is a fort of life, whence it follows, that 
** every thing which has a foul is alive ; — wherefore the foul. 
** cannot die; for, if it could be without life, it would not be 
•* tfy^;^/, but fome thing ay W <?yo»/." , 

which 
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which tmkt yip almbft tte f emiaiiidef 6f dm M 
fe£ti<m; 

IX: Tbifoulj when it parts from this grofs hi/; 
wiUpafs by fame law into fame new fiat j or flat e^ a- 
greeable to tie nitUre of it ^. Eviify fp^cics of be- 
ings muft belong to y^^ region, of fete. Kcauft 
nothing can be,* but it muft be fmit wbercj and 
fome bow : and there being different kinds of a- 
bodes and manners of fubfifting in the unircrfe, 
and the natures of the things,- that are to exift is 
them, being alfo different, there will b6 a greater 
eongruity b^ween thefe feveral natures refpeflivc- 
ly and fome paiticular places ^ ox ft at es^ than there 
is between d^m and others ; and ihdcd foch a 
one, that out of thofe perhaps they cannot fubfift, 
or not naturaUy. Td thofe ditrefore muft be their 
rcfpedive tendences : t6 th»fe they are adjudsd^ 
the courfe of nature, and cOSiftitution of things* 

or rather by the Author of them ^. 
WMle the foulbin the body,ithas fome powcff 

and opportunities of moving it lpontancoufly> ^ 
otherwife dian it would be moved by the mere 
laws of gravitation and mechanifm. This is cvi- 

k the tranfmigration of fouls Has been much ^^f/^ 

U, ne refelli ^uidmferil debet % fuodqmfadt, wdetwr ^^> 
m pas id credatt " that opinion— is fo fidicutous, tha' ^^ 
«» fitter for the lEage than the fchools, and therefore ou^ 
*' not ferioufly to be confuted ; and he who attempts it, ^^ 
*' to be afraid that nobody ihouldbeHcve it." ^^^f'Z 
Indeed who can but laugh, when 6e reads in LucioM or 
fner's having been a camel in BaOria, &c. - 

*• like things muft go to each other." Hisrocl. , ^ 

^ dent 
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dent. But yet, notwithftanding this, the weight of 
that body^ to which at prefent it is limited (among 
other caufes) conftrains it to aft for a while upoft 
thisftage. That general law, to which bodies are 
fubjefted, makes it fink in this fluid of air j fomuch 
lighter than itfelf •, keeps it down ; and fo deter- 
mins the feat of it, and of the foul in it, to be 
upon the furface of this earthy where, or in whofe 
neighbourhood it was . firft produced* But then, 
when the foul fliall be difengaged from the grols 
matter, which now indoles and incumbers it, and 
either become naked fpirity or be only veild in its 
own fine and obfequious vehicle^ it mull at the 
fame time be either freed from the laws of bodies, 
-and fall under fome other ^ which will carry it to 
{omt proper manfion, or Hate ^5 or at leaft by the 
old ones be capable of mounting upwards % in pfb- 
portion to the volatility of its vehicle ^ and of e- 
merging out of thefe regions into fome medium 
more fuitable, and (if the philofopher may lay fo) 
equilibrious. Thus much as to the general fiate of 
fouls after death. But then, 

4 Ex hundli atque deprejfo in etm emcabtt hcum^ ^i/quis itU 
efty gut folutas 'vinculis animas leato recifit finu. ** It will 
** mount up from this low mean place, into that, whatever it 
" be, which receives thofe fouls, that are freed from their 
** imprifonment, into its happy bofom." Sen. 'h rnc ^wnt 

*' ting off thefe human afFeftions, and putting on virtues, as 
^^ fo many wings, will carry us to that pure region of virtue, 
** where we fhall live a divii^e life." Hierocl^ 

« Depofita farcind^ le<vior <volabit ad calum* " Having laid 
•* down our burden, we ihall fly the lighter to heaven." St 
Jarom. 

D d X. /« 
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X. In this newjiate^ or place of abode^ there may 
be different Stations befitting the differences of parti- 
cular fouls among tbemfelves^ as they are more or lefs 
perfeSl in their kind. We fee even inanimate bo- 
dies, which have different gravities, figures, im- 
pulfcs, yc. fettle into fome order among them- 
ielves, agreeable to thefe differences. And fo by 
the fame univcrfal rule in nature {viz. that diffe- 
rences in tWngs are attended with anfwerable- re- 
lations and efFefts) fouls muft alfo take their fitu- 
ation \nfome kind of order according to their diffe- 
rences. 

XL ^he great difference of human fouls^ with re- 
fpeH to perfeEHon and imperfeRion^ lies in their dif- 
ferent degrees and habits ^ of reafonablenefs or unrea- 
fonablenefs «. That is to lay, not only in men*s dif- 
ferent improvements^ or negledls and abufe of their 

^ The 7<wj, who generally fay, that by the prance of 
religion the foul acquires perfection and life eternal, lay fuch 
a fbrefs upon haiits of piety, that R, Alho makes the eiFedl of 
giving I coo tm^h *^ pence" in charity at once by no means 
equal to that of giving one %u% " penny," and repeating it 

looo times. HJimD n3p» iDSf^^ inK b^D H'^ii^p monn 
nnM CDj^D ^TiT^ bv^r\ n^ii^^yo ^^h^'^2i nnv- « The con- 

*' tinuing to repeat the doing of a thing will procure a higher 
** degree (of reward) than the doing the whole at once." 

ri^3 "»nK }i}iiiT\ rr\m)r\ wn ^n'DNn ^D2;rT nnN ^is^oin 
nyb C3>p ^^\vn^ hv'^'s^n ^32^3 ^p:!L'ir\^ ^un. « He that doth 

** the commandment of the Creator, fhall be blefTed ; he (hall 
'' find good underilanding — and that reward which follows 
" goodunderftanding, is, that the foul ihall continue after the 
•" body is confumed, and fhall fce united to the underftanding 
•' of its Maker, and beeftablilhcd to eternity." Is. Levi. 

rational 
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rational faculties ; but alfo in the greater or lefs in- 
fluence of thefe upon their aftions, and by confe- 
quence in their different degrees of virtue^ or vice. 
For a man is accounted a reafonabk man, when he 
reafons rightly, and follows his reafon : in which 
exprelfion virtue mufl be included, being (as p^ 
336, 6? ^/.) nothing but xhtpraSiice of reafon and 
truths 

That men are reafonabk, or the contrary, in 
different degrees is plain. Some rtafon well upon 
fome fiibjefts, but in refpedt of otherSj to which 
diey have not been accuftomd, are dim and con- 
fufed : or they are partial to their vices and paf- 
fions, their old impreflions and parties ; and fa 
their reafon is not general^ nor has its due extents 
or influence. Others, whofe reafon is uncultivated 
and weak, tho they have virtuous inclinations^ 
many times fall miG- fuperflition and aifurdities ;^ 
mifled by authorities,- and over-awed by old or 
formal modes of Ipeaking, and grave non-fenfci 
Many, if not the moft, feem to have fcarce any 
notion of reafon or virtue at alL but aft fortuitouf- 
ly, or as they fee other folks aft ; moved either 
by bodily propenfions, or by example. Somtfev) 
there are, who endeavour to improve their under- 
ftandings, to difcover what is agreeable to reafon, 
and to fix their opinions •, and conduft their lives 
accordingly. And in all thefe fever al kinds there 
are various degrees of elevation in knowledge and 
Virtue, and of immerfion in vice and ignorance, 
and new differences arifing endlefly. All this i» 
vifible. 

Now the foul, reflefting, finds in itfelf two ge- 
neral faculties, one^ by which it underftands, and 

D d 2 judges. 
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judges, and reafons (all which I comprehend un- 
der the term rational faculties ^ or reafon) \ and an- 
other^ by which it wills, or determins to adt, ac- 
cording to the judgments and conclufions made in 
the upper part of it. And the more perfeSly it 
performs thefe operations (i. e. the more truly it 
reafons, and the more readily it wills and executes 
the decifions of reafon), the movt perfe^ certmnly 
it muft be in its kind ; and the more imperfe6bly, 
the more imperfect. The accompliftiments there- 
fore and perfeSHons of human fouls, and the con- 
trary y muft be in proportion to the foremcntiond 
differences. 

Xn. According to tbefe differences then it is rea- 
fonable to think the fouls of men will find their Jiati- 
ens in the future world ^. This is but a corollary 
from what goes before. 

Ohf. Why fhould we think, that God cauies 
things to be in fuch a manner, as that in ^t future 
fiate men ftiall be placed and treated according to 
their merit, and the -progrefs they have made in 
reafon and virtue, when we fee the cafe to be w^ide- 
ly different in this ? Anf It muft be rememberd, 
that this is one of thofe very reafons on which the 
belief of the foul's immortality is founded. Now, 
if it be reafonable to believe there is a future ftate, 
becaufe things are dealt unequally now, upon that 
very fcore it will be reafonable to think, that they 
are dealt equally ^ in that other ftate. 

ii ToVwc «pi>o(r^x«KT«f TjJ «pirn. <« Placcs fitted for virtue." Plato. 
» With an equal or impartial regard to every man^s deforts : 
equitably. 
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Here bodify wants and affeftions, and fuch things 
as proceed from them, do intermix with human 
affairs, and do confound merit with demerit y know- 
ledge with ignorance : and hence it comes to pafs 
many times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men fufFer, and both are, if there is no other ftate, 
in their wrong places. But, when the corporeal 
caufes of mifplacing fhall be removed, fpirits (or 
ipirits and their (rta;j.»r» -ffviviAocnxd) may be fup* 
pofcd more regularly to take their due pofts and 
privileges : the impudent and vitious will have no 
filch opportunities of getting into circumftances, of 
which they are unworthy, nor improved and vir- 
tuous minds find fuch obftruSlions to keep them 
down in circumftances unworthy of them. Be 
fure the more advanced and pure any ftate is, the 
more properly will the inhabitants be ranked, and 
thtjufter and more natural will the fubordination 
of its members be. 

Even here we commonly find men in that kind 
of bufinefs for which they are educated and pre^ 
pared \ men of the fame profeffions generally keep- 
ing together ; the virtuous and reafonable deftring 
to be (tho they not always can be) with their like ^ \ 
and the vitious (as they fcarcely cannot be) with 
theirs. And why (hould we not think, that an af-* 
fociation and communion of fouls with thofe of their 
own fize, difpofition, and habits may be more 
univerfal and compkat^ when thofe things, which 
\xi great meafure hinder it here, ihall be no more ? 

k *Kya,^m Wi ^aXraf wtriv AuTO,u«tr«f aya^t}. " GoOd men, whcil 

** left to their own liberty, go to there cntertwments whert 
^ good m?n are/* E.Vlat. 

Pd3 If 
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If we may think this, certainly thofe fields or 
ftates, in which the virtuous and wife ^ fhall meet, 
muft be different from thofe in which the faoUJb 
and wicked Ihall herd together ". The very diffe- 
rence of the €ompair^ will itfelf create a vaft diffe* 
rence in the manner pf their living. 

Xin. ^b» manfionsj and conditions of the virtu- 
cus and reafoning part muft be proportionally better 
than thofe of thefoolifh and vitious. The propofi- 
tion cannot be inverted, or the cafe be ptherwife, 
if the conftitution of diings depends upon a rear 
fonable caufe : as I have pndeavourd to fhcw it 
does. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that the praSice of tea- 
fon (in its juft extent) is the great preparative for 
deaths and the means of advancing our happinefs 
through all our fubfequent duration. But moreover, 

XIV. In the future ft ate refpeSl will be bad not 
onfy to men^s reafoning^ and virtues^ or the contrary^ 
hut alfo to their injoyments and fufferings here ", 
Becaufe thp forementipnd inequalities of this world 

1 02 VB^iKoa-o^mUrtf op^vc, or ^ iXnbSc ^iXStro^t, '< they who 

" rightly philofophize, or tjiey who are truly philofophers,'' 
in P/ato^s ftyle. 

rat, iv^&h ^i rriv ainroXt ifxetimrtt rHe hayuyns mI i^act, xeuuil xmioTs 

gvfovTH. <* That place, in which there are no evils, will not 
" receive them (the wicked) but they fliall be with one an- 
" other, and continue for ever to lead the fame fort of life 
« that they led here." Plato. 

0^^( aM xoyiiirau « If (a good man) be punifhcd (here) be- 
^' yond what his fins deferve, all that is above what he juftly 
" dcferves, fhall be accounted for to him." Chrys. 

can 
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can by no means be redrcft, unlefs men's iujoy- 
mcnts and fufFerings, taken together with their 
virtues and vices, are compared and balanced. I 
fay, taken together : becaufe no reafon can be af- 
fignd, why a vitious man fliould be recompenfed 
for the pains and mifchiefs and troubles, wWch he 
Mngs upon him/elf hy his vices, as the natural con- 
fequences of them ; nor, on the other fide, why 
any deduftions Ihould be made from the future 
happinefs of a good man upon the fcore of thofe 
innocent injoyments, which are the genuin fruit of 
his moderation, regularity, other virtues, and found 
reafoning. 

Cor. Wicked men will not only be lefs happy than 
the wife and virtuous, Ht be really unhappy in that 
fiate to come. For when all the happinefs, that an- 
fwers to thofe degrees of virtue, which they had, 
and thofe fufFerings, which they underwent, above 
what was the natural effeft of their wickednefs 5 1 
fay, when that is fubtrafted, what remains upon 
the account will be fomething below no-happi- 
nefs : which muft be fome quantity oipojitive un^ 
happinefs^ or mifery. 

Thus there will be rewards^ and punijhments, 
hereafter : and men will be happy y or unhappy ^ ac- 
cording to their behaviour, injoyments^ and fuffer- 
ings in this prefent life. But, 

XV. If the immortality of the foul cannot h de- 
monfiratedj yet it is certain the contrary cannot^. To 

fay* 

« Sure thofe arguments in Lucretius can convince nobody. 
Nunc quoniam, quajfatis undique 'vafis^ Diffluere humorem, ^ la- 
ticem dijcedet:e (iernh \ Crede animam quoque dij^undif is^c^ ** Foar 

P 4^ ^' W<i 
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iky, when a boufe is ruinous and fain, that it once 
bad an inbaHtantj and that he is efcaped out of it, 
and lives in fomc other place, can involve no con- 
tradidtion, or abfurdity p. And, 

XVI. If the immortality of the fiuljht^ld be een- 
fidni only as a probability y or oven as a chance pqf 
fibky yet fiiU a virtuous life is to be preferred before 
its contrary. For if the foul be mortal^ and all per- 
ception periihes for ever a? our death, what in this 

** we fee that, asfoon as the veflelis broken inpieccs, the 11- 
** quorrans all about; fo the foul likewife will be diflipated, 
•* faTr." And fratirea gigt^i pariter cum corf ore ^ una Cref- 
€&e fentipmsy fariterque fnufcir$ mentem^ &c. ^jutre ammum 
fuoque dijfohvifateare fucejfe eft i Siutmdoqmdept penetrant in eum 
ccmtagia morhL ^ * Further we fee that the foul and the body are 
^' produced together, and increafe and grow old together alfo, 
** &r. Wherefore we cannot but own, that the foul muft be 
** diflblved : for the contagion of the dlfeafe reaches to ic.^* 
Nor thofe in FUwf (N. H. 7. 55.) • i^ there really are any at 
all. For to plead the antegenitale experimentumy ** argument 
^* drawn from what we were before we were bom,'' is to beg 
queftion ; which may be put thus, VThether we (hall after 
death be more confcious of our exiilence, than we were before 
wc were bom. And if Dicaarchus*% Lefiiad lyere extant, I be- 
lieve we ihould find nothing fbonger in them. The tmth feems 

to be, Oi 0i\trtu I uatiis a^avarw that tif airS 4^V» ** That a 

** wicked man does not defire that his ibul ihould be immor* 
*' tal ;" but he comforts himfelf with this thought, that 
hfAtrkbifarofiHnuiiavrS, « thc being nothing after death," 
will prcyci^t fiiture fuffering^. This is tk to f^ tTnai iutra<fwyi, 
*' to have recourfe to non-exiftenc^." Hierocl. 

P Nor that the foul fKll exifb ?f«ViW Jum»X<w»r« (wf rh hf^irt" 

^v •Ticoy, ** having left the houfe, in which it lived, defolate." 
Ph. Jud. Domus ah bahitatore deferta e&lahitur : — fef corpusy 
tiUSum ah ammay dejlmt, ** A houfe that is forfaken by the 
f* inhabitants, becomes rainous : — and a body, after it is for- 
a fakcn by the foul, decays." Lact. 

caie 
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cafe does a good man hfe by his virtue ? Very 
rarely more than fome afts of devotion^ and in- 
ftances of mortificationj which too by cuftom grow 
habitual and eafy \ and it may be f leaf ant by be- 
ing (or feeming at leaft to be) reafonable. On the 
other hand, what does a vitious xsasigain? Only 
fuch injoyments, as a virtuous man lean)es : and 
thofe are foch, as moft commonly owe their being 
to a vitiated tafte ; grow infipid in time ; require 
more trouble and contrivance to obtain them, than 
they are worth ; go olF difagreeably •, are foUowd 
many times by (harp reflexions and bitter penances 
in the rear •, and at bcft after a Ihort time end in 
nothing, as if they bad never been. This is all '. 
But then if the foul prove to be immortal (as we 
have all the reafon in the world to think it will), 
what does the virtuous man gain ? His prcfent 
plealures (if not {o many) are more fincere " and 
natural^ ; and the effeft of his felf-denials and fub- 
miflion to reafon, in order to prepare himfelf for 
a future ftate, is the happinefs of that ftate : which, 

Iwr/v ^* tls Ait^y uiriM, *Piulin ^* nirtirA nriXti, ** Thp Wav tO virtUC IS 

^f long and fleep, ajsd very ruggpd at fiift ; but, after you are 
*f come at the top, it then becomes eafy."" Hesiod. 

' Ccelo fr of ertur Adonis, " -<^//tf»/j is preferred to heaven.'' 

** excels in virtue, reaps pleafures that can never be repented 

" of." HiEROCL. 

> If the foiol was mortal, yet the virtuous man f^ t«vTS rtxtt^ 

^tf itapiof • ij y^f ij ri cuf^a, xrx, « becomes as perfedl as he can be, 
f* reaps his own proper good^^ being truly bleffed and happy : 
.** and the body alfo,fcff." SiMPL. 

without 
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without pretending to defcribe it, may be \ 
fumed to be immortaly becaufe the ibul is (b ^ anc 
. be purer and of a more exalted nature (/. e. tn 
zi^ greater) than any of thefe low ixi)oyments h( 
becaufe that ftate is every way in nature ab( 
this. And again» what does the wicked man loj 
That happinefs, which the virtuous gain asjuc 
and he finks, befide, into fome degree of the u 
happinefs of that fiiture ftate : of which one m 
iay in general, that it may be as much greater tti 
the unhappinefs or fufferings of this world, as ti 
happinefs and joys of that are above thofe of thi 
In a ftate that is Jpiritual and clear every tUm 
will be purer, and operate more diredly an 
ftrongly, and (if the expreffion may be toJeratecl 
with morejpirit : there will be fewer obftruto 
to either happinefe or unhappinels ; the ibul wil 
lie mere open^ and have more immediate and acuti 
perceptions of either : fo that each of them in theii: 
kind will be more intenfe^ the one nearer to pu« 
or mere happinefs, the other to the contrary ". B"^ 
to enter further into the nature and otcono^^ ^* 
the yet unknown world is tQO arduous an under- 
taking for my philojopher. 

I Ihall only add, that the nafomng and nnrU^ 
man has at leaft this advantage over tht foolijb^^ 
profligate^ that, tho. his wifdom and virtue cannot 
always redlify that which i&amifs in himfelf o^'^^ 

a good man excels a bad man not only in goodnefs, bu 
exceeds him in plcafure alfo, by which alone the b^o ^ 
?^ was l^d to be wicked." Hirro.cu 

circvni-- 
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circumftances, they will find means to alkviatd 
his prefiures and dUadvant^es, and fuppoit hin^ 
under all the anomalies of life^ with comforts of 
which die other knows nothing : particularly this^ 
^thc injoyment of an humble, but well grounded 
expe£btti(»i of felicity bereafier^ finccre zad 
durable ^. 

XVII. He therefor^ who would a£l according t9 
jfrutb, muft^ in the laft place, not onfy confider what 
be is J and bow circumftantiated in this prefent Jiate^ 
and provide Accordingly •, but^ furtber^ muft confider 
fnmfelf alfo as one wbofe exifience proceeds on into 
flnotbery and provide for tbat too. How I think this 
is to be done, by this time I hope you fully ap- 
prehend. 

For a concliffion of the whole matter ; let our con- 
verfetion in this world, fo far as we arc concemd, 
^d able, be fuch as acknowledges every thing to 
be what it is (what it is in itfelf and what with 
regard to uSy to other beings^ tg caufesy circumr 
fiances^ confequences) : that is, let us by no a£t deny 
any thing to be true^ which is true : that is, let us 
aft according to reafon : and that is, let us aft ac- 
cording to the law of our nature. By boneftly endea- 
vouring tp dp this we ihall exprefs our duty * to 

yt o-Tra^Atati vvifix**<riv» " If the rightcous do not excel the widced 
♦* in any thing elfe, yet they do in their expeftations of hap- 
" pinefs." Is OCR. 

." praftife virtue) is the moft facred manner of worihipping 
« Gpd." Jos, 

Him^ 
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duUren, their dnty to pa- 
rtntt J04— -308 

Cdmets, tkeic motioiis and 
phjcDomena 143 

Cooimon-renfe* no proper 
judge of aftions 36 

Cam^^J&on, a natural prin* 
dpfe in man 258, 259 

• moft vifible in the beft 

men iaia. 

Conflagrations^ whether any 
have been univerfal 164*- 

167 

Confeqaences, when juH 74 

Covetoaihefsy its feveral kinds 

256 
may be virtuous iUd, 

Crimes may be evanefcent 5 1 

— — fo many a6U of in- 
juiUce 261 

of a lefs heinous na- 
ture reprefented 268 

Criminals^ their difference $6 

Cruelty, what 257 — 26 1 

- inconfiitent with 

truth and nature 2579 2$8, 
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the faculties of the foul 

Defence, mutual^ one aid of 
ibciety 28$ 

Deluges, whether any have 
been univerfal i6g— -167 

Defpotic power not founded 
in paternal authority 303 

Dominion not given, or loll, 
by perfonal excellencies, 
ordefeds 240 

Doubtful cafes, how to pro- 
ceed in them 5 1, loi, 102 

Duration, what 133 

Duties of rational agents, 
what no. Ill 
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drefi 997—503 

•—of children to Acirpa- 
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parents 297» 298 
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no 
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w 

Error, its caufcs 104—108 
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Future date, the expedatioii 
of it juil and reafonable 

364—398 

G, 

GENERATION of 
animals, how perform- 
ed 160 — 164 
Glory, what 217,218 
—the deiire of it, when 
juilifiable 217 
God, feeks not the unhappi- 
nefs of his creatures 65 
-how he conceives of 
things ^^^ 184 
'his exiilence proved by 
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119 
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156—167 
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120 
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120, 121 
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129 
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55 
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when the deiire of 
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Humanity, what 2 5 7, 25 8 

Human life, its hiilory 376 — 

392 
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IDEAS, immediate, ade« 
quately known to the 
mind 7 1 

— their immediate relations 
known to the mind 72, 73 
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373 
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governed by certain 
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man 234.235 
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life, haaaan, its lai&ory 378 

—392 
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free 195 

•lus duty towards God 

209 
fodal creature 269 
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fclf 3J3 
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Monarchy, not fomided in 

paternal authority 305 
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Moral good and evil, what 
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and wrong 29, 33 
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40 
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54 
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and evil . 58 
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59 
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other ibid. 

Parents, their duties to their 

children 297 — 299 

. their authority over 

their children 299 — 3 03 
their authority not 

dominio|i 301, 302 

Particles, their mental ufe 2 26 
Pailtons of the mind, expref- 

fible by gefhirc 6 

■ ■ no infirmities 326 

Perception always produced 

in time 53 

Planets habitable - 143 

Pleafure, what • 52 

Pleafurci 
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Pleafure, when true and real 

67 
■ Qfdy the true kind 

good 38 

PofTeffion, oriptisl, gives tlie 

greateft rignty 247, 248 
Power gives no dominion or 

right 241 — 246 

Praife, what 21 5, 216 

-—how to be given to 

God 213 — 221 

Prayer, a negledl of it a de- 
nial of God 2^, 222 

how to be offered up 

toGed 221 — 233 

■ ' reqnifites to the fo- 

lemn kind 224 

■ the proper times and 
places for it 225 

—in what words to be 

put up 222 — 229 

■ . ■ ^c mental alfo verbsd 

229 
LM to be made audible 

2^8, 229 

—not to be made m-^ 

tempore 229 

—in what pofture to be 

offered iM. 

public, of the nature 

ef private 230, 231 

-—true prayer always 

private 2ji 

■ its efFe6b 232, 233 
Principles of things, un- 

fearchable 145 

Probability, the fubftitutefor 

certain^ 96—108 

T ■ ruigs for finding it 

97 — 101 

■ its higheft degree 101 
■ its force the refult of 

reafon and obfervation 99 
the only light when 
certainty leaves us 100 
Property, upon what it de- 
pends 235 



Property, equal in a ftate of 

nature 241 

founded in nature and 

truth 251 



rives abfoltite right 
ofdifpofal 252,2^3 



not juftly diilinguim- 

ed firom ufufrufk 253 

Proportions once true remain 

fo in all cafes 73 

Providence, what 171 

whether there be a 

divine providence 171-^ 

^09 
inftances thereof in 



die world 172 

•particular, its exift* 



ence proved 1 76—209 

— its phsenomena ac- 
counted for ihid. 

•— invifible minifters 
thereof 196, 197 

Puniihments to be diiferendy 

fuited 57 

naturally annexed to 

crimes 265 

—whether they can be 
eternal 376 

R. 

RATIONAL, what 
denominates a creature 
fo 76, 77 

ReadBon in matter 244 

Reafon the judge of actions 3 5 
■ " differs from particular 

knowledge 70, 71 

—a fjjced and general 
thing 71 

■ the faculty, what 76^ 

77 
relative to the being 

who is pofleiTed of it 77 

•— — how improvable 78 

■ why it influences men 

fo little 79 

Reafon 
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«• 



Terning prindple mi man 

•——its crkerioR ' 90 
> * ■ ■ ■ e f f^atar 'ftttthori^ 

than fenfe 94 

^■■■i.iwhedybr things are 

governed Vy it eoc>^^to9 
■ 1 1 ■ Ac gfieit prepBiwdft 

for death 406 

»• ■ whmcfc jiieMit in 

difFerent men 402 

-ileafomn^, a n^thed to tnir 

prove in it 86 — gz 

■■» ^. jnty be xiJiMy exer- 

cifed on falfe flitofotil^m 

79,80 

■ ■■ <he re^jfiifites to Arid 
resfening 80 

to what kngdM it 
knay feack * 85 

■ -T ight reafl)Bing no 
chimicra S^ 

falfe reafoningi ^vlience 

84,85 

Keflexion, its diiFerenoefrom 

f)crc€pdon 53, 54 

Relation, how weakeiwl by 

removal from the parents 

3U 

Relations, determine the na- 

tare 6f things, and aretlie 

gnide of <rar adUons 26, 

27,x44, 45 

i' » not immediate, dif- 

coveniUe by fvicfa as are 

intermediate 75 

Religion, what 41, itz, 233 

its Ibtmdation 4, 41, 

^ 233 

"its inm and fubftance 

233» 234 
ReprifiQs Itwfbl 243 — 247 

RepQliton in matter 141 

Revektion, how to be treated 

399 
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ewardsand pwiUhxaciitai 
Equally diftributed by iia- 
fllan Uwi ^y 

•their aneqoal diflrilKE* 



fioB in liiis lilt ai^U^es tiv 
being of anther $yU — 

■ brought about fcy the 

laws ef nature < 84^ 

&ig^, liatund, what «| 5^ 25iS 

^'-'^ilroBg in th^ BA ^oeca* 

f>ier 247 

Right and wr^ng, what 19, 

*— — how to be judged of 

lights, natural, faow far a 
iiWi ins^ part «id|L th^m 

«79 



S. 



SEASONS, howwifely 
oontrtved 146 

Secrecy no excufe for inji^ 
tioe 265 

S^if, wherein it coafifis 234 

235 
Self-defence, lawful «43« 244 
Self-^emal neceflkry 328 
•Self-^rdervatioQ, a ftsong 
pdncif^ in aniiAaU 244 
•Senfation, how ^p&e&xmed 

332 

Senfes nuqr gtnte fidfe re^e* 

featations of Aiiigs 93,93 

■ ■ when to be credked of, 

96 

SeiitimentSi esq^tefllble hy 

gefture 6 

8ifis« not ^cofed ^iecBe^ 

26$ 

^«-*-"*4endencies towards tfaem 

criminal 266, 267 

'their hei|ious nature 

manifefted 26«— «a^ 



* 



$odety, 
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SocietjTy the laws thereof 

237 

4aws necei&uy therein 

.its bafis a37> 23S 

Teafons for it 269 

»it9 eiul 237, 2384 973, 

J>74 
fuppofes government 

t77* 278 
-fuppdet r«}e8 a^eei to 

»73 
-may be jdUy Ibimed 

279 

>iiiay be fornitd by im- 

)r explkk eoof«9t 

28a 
-dotks reqiiiivdin it 282 
6ouI, what |6«# 363 

dependent manner of 
cxtflence 157 

-its exiftence proved 347 

—352 
•not ex traduce 1 5 9 — 167 

Lfafcuhy 36193^2 

-immaterial 351, 364 

feat, where 347, 361, 

J73 
-proved immortal 364'»- 

400 

-may think after death, 

though not in ibood fleep 

374 
-may have ks faculties 

enlarged after deadt 375^ 

440 

•paiies into a new ftate 
after death, agreeable to 
its nature 400 

-will after deadi have a 
feat afligned it fuitable to 
its perfection 402 — 405 

-its difference, whence in 
different perfons 402,403 

-its two princip^ f^ctd- 
ties 403 



$ou}k its m^ruUry x^ demon* 

(Irable 4P7, 40B 

Sounds, eithfn: f^ficant qf 
iiot 13 

$p^ll>wbat 13^1133 

Spirit, proofs of it^ e»i(taice 

•-^-^whether the notion of it 
b#cl««rtoAemmd' 19$ 

Stars, their phenomena lA^f 

!43 

State of natm'e, givf 8 e^ual 

domioifpn *|p, ?4i 

2v»pA its didlates to 0^ fol« 

Iowa4 308 

Svcceffion may give right 249 

S«n, damooftrs^s the g?'a&- 
deurofthefyft^m 142 

T, 

TEMPERANCE, 
what 337 

Things, to judge rightly of 
them 26---29 

indifferent, what 29, 

3P 

ThiakiAg, wlv^char e^tial to 
ihefoijl 366,367 

» .■ » ... ^hy uot obferved in 
found fleep 367, 374 

Thoughts, their fleeting na- 
ture 226 

Time, preftnted by moments 

Titles, transferrabJe by com- 
p&a pr donation 250 
Trade, the neccflity and law- 
fulneffi thereof 25P, 2$ 1 
Truth, what 6 

— » — its different acceptations 

8?,8j 
-never contradided with- 
out impiety 18 — 21 
•howdifcoverable, 84, 8 5 
-its criterion 90 



Truth, 




NON 
CIRCULATINfi 



I K D E X- 



Tnxdl, how. conveyed to tlie 

mind of another 92 

»— the way of coming at it 

96 — 108 

•— -difcoverable by reafon 

and fenfe 96 

Truths, all of them confiftent 

21,25 
-lead to Hit difcovery of 
tmdis ^ 72 

-by what faculty ihvefti- 
gated St 

— — -diftoverable by reafon- 
ing 82, 83 

-may rife from error 94, 

»many qualifications re- 
quifite to judge of them 

107, 108 

-whether men can ad a- 
greeably to them when cKf- 
coverea 1097-113 
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UNHAPPINESS,co- 
incident with the true 
quantity of pain 62, 

63 
—ultimate, what 63, 

64 

Unmercifiilnefs, what . 257 

•— — inconfillent with truth 

and nature i^td, 

Ufagc, proves pofleffion 1 1 •— 

UAirpation of property, in- 
juftice 254 



V. 



VAPORS, the wifdom 
and goodnefs exprefled 
in their formation 146, 

»+7 
Vegetables, the wifdcm ex- 
prefled in their flrufhuie 

the laws by which. 

they are re|ulated 173 

Vice, the cauie of unhappi- 

ndfs 407, 4og 

i ts eSe^ and ccmfe- 

quences 408,409 

Virtue, whether feated be- 
tween extremes 38, 39 
the prance of it re- 
commended' 336 — 34( 
-produdive of happi- 



nefs 342,382, 392,408 
W. 

WAR fhcwn to be law- 
ful 284, 285 
Writing, why beft ptaftifed 
in our mother-tongue 227 ^ 
Words, what 1 4^ 227 

their ufe in thinking 

226, 227 
^lefs expreffive than^&ds 

14 

World, a furvey thereof and 

its furniture 142 

— ^ — laws of natui-eobferv- 

e'd therein 1 3 6— i '^6 

Worfhip, how to be given to 

God 221 — 234 

— pabliC| why necef- . 

fary 230, 231 
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